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HOUSE AND HOME 


CHAPTER I 


HOUSE AND HOME 


**T am perplexed. The way so clear at first 
Lies dark before me now.” 


JOHN COMFORT never felt so homeless as when he stood 
on the hearthrug of his newly-furnished house and 
quietly surveyed the scene. The house was not of his 
own choosing, nor the furniture. This was one of the 
unlightened crosses of a Methodist minister’s life, that 
he could never have a house of his own; that as long 
as he was able to work he would have to occupy 
a “Circuit” house, and reflect, even in his happiest 
moments, that he was only a lodger. 

The senior Circuit steward and his wife had only 
just left him. 

“You will want to be alone, no doubt, Mr. Comfort. 
You will have your sermons to think over, and you will 
be anxious to get used to your new surroundings.” 

“ And then you have not had time yet to look through 
the house,” broke in Mrs. Bounty. “I hope you will let 
us know at once if you require anything further.” 

“T don’t think, my dear, Weve overlooked anything,” 
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Mr. Bounty remarked, with a gracious smile. “Still, if 
Mr. Comfort requires anything more, we shall see to it 
at once of course.” 

“You are very kind,” John answered slowly. “I have 
no doubt I shall find everything I need.” 

“T feel sure you will,” broke in Mr. Bounty quickly. 
“As I told you on the way from the station, we've spent 
a hundred and sixty-three pounds odd in furnishing 
the house, and we flatter ourselves that there isn’t a 
better preacher’s house in the district.” 

“Of course we got some of the furniture remarkably 
cheap,” Mrs. Bounty added. “The sideboard, for 
instance, cost eighteen guineas when it was new, and 
we got it for eight pounds fifteen.” 

“Yes; but nearly everything else is brand new,” the 
steward said shortly. “Mr. Comfort can easily see that 
for himself.” 

“Yes, everything looks very fresh and clean,’ John 
answered, glancing swiftly round the room. 

“ And the sideboard is as good as new, if it is second- 
hand,” Mrs. Bounty hastened to say. 

“JT hope I shall be happy here,” John answered, after 
a pause, “and trust that my work will be successful.” 

“We've no doubt of that, sir,’ the steward answered, 
with unction. “You've come here with a great reputa- 
tion, and the people are prepared to receive you with 
open arms. We're anticipating great things, I can 
assure you.” 

“JT hope you are not expecting too much,” John said, 
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with averted eyes. “You know the modern beatitude, 
‘Blessed is he that expecteth nothing’ ?” 

“Yes, I know it, but I don’t believe in it. I say 
rather, blessed is he that expecteth much. You must 
believe for great things if you’re to get them—that’s 
my doctrine.” 

John smiled, but did not reply. He was in no mood 
for discussion. He was tired with his long railway 
journey, nervous at the prospect of the coming Sabbath, 
and, for reasons that will presently appear, not a little 
depressed. 

Mrs. Bounty went upstairs to put on her bonnet, 
and Mr. Bounty began to draw his frock-coat round his 
ample figure. 

“You must come and see us, Mr. Comfort, if you ever 
feel lonely,” he said, after an awkward pause. “And it 
looks as if it will be a bit lonely for you at first. We 
expected, of course, that there would be a Mrs. Comfort 
as well.” 

“Yes, naturally,” John answered, going to the window 
and looking out into the dull, uninteresting street. “I 
expected it myself. But you know the reason why the 
marriage has been delayed.” 

“Yes, yes; and we all deeply sympathise with you. 
But, as I often say, we cannot be against those dispensa- 
tions of Providence, Mr. Comfort.” 

The minister did not reply; he was interested in 
watching a young lady who was perched on the box 
seat of a waggonette just outside the window. The 
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horses appeared to be high-mettled and restive, but she 
held the reins with a firm hand and seemed quite 
unconcerned. 

The next moment Mrs. Bounty came into the room. 
“The carriage is waiting for us, dear,’ she said to her 
husband. 

“T didn’t hear it drive up,’ he replied. “Is Joan 
there ?” 

“On the box seat, as usual.” 

“What a girl that is, to be sure!” and the steward 
beamed. 

John Comfort heard the conversation, but he did not 
turn his head. It was not every day that he had the 
opportunity of feasting his eyes on so pretty a picture, 
and he was resolved to make the most of it. He made 
several mental notes also. The first was, that the 
steward’s daughter did not bear the slightest resemblance 
to her parents. The second was, that she had a very 
pretty figure and was most becomingly dressed. And 
the third was, that she did not appear to have the 
slightest interest in No. 13, for she never once turned 
her head or even glanced at the window. 

This last fact interested the minister. He was not 
annoyed in the least. He was not a vain man, nor 
given to “touchiness,” and the fact that the steward’s 
daughter manifested no interest in the preacher’s new 
house, nor in the new preacher, amused him rather than 
anything else. 

He knew well enough that for the last twelve months 
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his coming among them had been the talk of the Circuit, 
—that they had discussed him in their mothers’ meetings, 
sewing meetings, and leaders’ meetings to their heart’s 
content; that they had speculated on his appearance, 
his tastes, and fads while furnishing the new house; and 
that, generally speaking, they were on the qua vive to 
see him in the pulpit on the following morning. 

If appearances counted for anything, however, one 
member of his flock was sublimely indifferent. Joan 
Bounty kept her eyes steadily fixed on the horses’ ears, 
and if she knew, she did not appear to care that the 
new minister was regarding her attentively through the 
dining-room window. 

She turned her head at length and whispered to the 
groom who sat with folded arms by her side. That 
individual at once sprang lightly to the ground, and 
ran and knocked at the minister’s door. 

“ Allow me,” John Comfort said, turning to his guests. 
And he went and opened the street door for them. The 
groom led the way to the waggonette. The steward 
waved his hand and smiled as the carriage drove away, 
but Joan did not condescend even to look. 

“A proud young damsel that,” the minister reflected 
as he returned to the dining-room ; but he did not go to 
the window again. Planting himself on the hearthrug 
and leaning his shoulders against the mantelpiece, he 
surveyed leisurely, but with no feeling of bitterness, 
the comfortless apartment. 

That it was comfortless—painfully so—there was no 
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denying. On one side the fireplace was an “easy- 
chair” upholstered in shiny American leather, and so 
constructed that anyone attempting to sit back in it 
would find himself instantly shot out on the floor. 
The other chairs and sofa were upholstered to match. 
Opposite the window, against the wall, stood the second- 
hand sideboard in its naked ugliness, unrelieved by a 
single ornament. The floor was covered with a bright 
green Brussels carpet, broken up into squares. But 
the wall-paper was the most startling thing in the room. 
Until one got used to it, he saw nothing else. John 
had a vague feeling that the carpet was somewhat 
loud and aggressive, that the tablecloth was almost 
unique in its combination of startling colours; but such 
wall-paper he was quite certain he had never seen 
before, and he most sincerely hoped that he might never 
see anything like it again. 

“T shall have to do something with this room,” he 
said at length, “or I shall never be able to live in it. 
I wonder what is required to take away this feeling of 
desolateness?” And he thrust his hands into his pockets 
and began to take stock of the furniture bit by bit. 

He sat down in the easy-chair at length with a 
perplexed look in his eyes. “I expect Martha would 
know if she were here,” he said to himself. “It needs 
a woman, after all, to make a house look comfortable. 
They have a knack, have women, of arranging things. 
At least, some of them have;” and he sighed a little 
bit disconsolately. 
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John Comfort was twenty-seven, and this was his 
first Circuit as a fully-ordained minister. He had 
spent three years in College, since when he had served 
four years as probationer. Now he had come into his 
rights; that is, he was permitted to marry, and could 
claim a furnished house. He had claimed his house, 
but he was not yet married. 

This was a cause of considerable regret to a number 
of the St. Mark’s people. St. Mark’s had been for many 
years a segment of a larger Circuit, and as such had 
not received—so it believed—its due share of attention. 
The “young” minister had always been located at St. 
Mark’s, and the young minister was of course a pro- 
bationer; and as a probationer could not marry, St. 
Mark’s had been deprived of the services of the minister’s 
wife. 

There were compensations, no doubt. They had no 
house rent to pay, no furniture to provide, no quarterly 
bill for crockery and other replenishments. Still, 
notwithstanding all these, they were anxious to have a 
fully-ordained minister of their own. The probationers 
had not been altogether satisfactory. One or two of 
them had flirted a good deal, and had caused a talk. 
As a matter of fact, one well-to-do family had left St. 
Mark’s in consequence. It was not denied that some 
of the probationers were excellent preachers. Nor had 
they failed in the matter of visitation. Living as they 
did in lodgings, they found it not only convenient, but 
economical, to go out to tea every day, nor were there 
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many cases on record in which a probationer declined 
an invitation to supper. Hence some ungenerous people 
argued that such pastoral visitation was not altogether 
disinterested, particularly as it was noticed that the 
said probationers generally gravitated towards the best 
houses at meal-times. 

But worse things even than these were said. It was 
once openly stated in “Quarterly Meeting” that the 
“young” ministers always favoured the houses in which 
there were daughters, that the sons received scant 
attention, and that the young men who had no sisters 
received no recognition at all. 

It is true that the good brother who made this 
statement was instantly suppressed by the chairman; 
but the words had got out, and led to considerable 
discussion in the Circuit. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the more re- 
sponsible heads of St. Mark’s should sigh for a married 
minister.—a man who would not flirt or show favour, 
who would carry himself with such dignity and gravity 
as became his office, and whose labour would be sup- 
plemented by the active ministrations of his wife. 

The younger members of the church, it should be said, 
did not sympathise with those aspirations. Several 
marriageable young ladies were heard to remark that 
a “young” minister was in every way more interesting ; 
and even their brothers declared that a young man fresh 
from College was the kind of preacher they liked. 
Fortunately for the peace of St. Mark’s, Connexional 
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regulation prevented any division on the question. 
Conference decided that St. Mark’s must assume the 
larger obligation, and St. Mark’s, like a loyal subject, 
obeyed. : : 

John Comfort had been labouring in the neighbour- 
ing city of Irkchester, and, if rumour spoke truly, with 
considerable success. It was said by some that he was 
“a born preacher.” And even the most critical admitted 
that he had gifts of no common order. 

Robert Bounty and his co-steward Walter Brayford 
went to Irkchester to hear him. Mr. Bounty prided 
himself on being something of a critic. He had been 
a “hearer” of sermons for forty years, and so concluded 
—and perhaps rightly—that he knew what was 
what. 

“Well, Brayford,” said Mr. Bounty to his companion, 
as they were returning after the evening’s service, 
“what do you think of him?” 

“T liked him very much,” the younger man answered. 
“T don’t pretend to be a judge of sermons, but he suited 
me very well.” 

Mr. Bounty looked a little disappointed. He had 
expected a warmer expression of approval. 

“Did the sermon seem long to you?” Mr. Bounty 
asked. 

“Well, rather,” was the reply. “I don’t think it 
would have been any the worse if he had lopped off 
five minutes at the end of it.” 

Mr. Bounty inwardly groaned. 
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“But the peroration?” he questioned. “You would 
not have had that shortened ?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I would willingly have 
dispensed with that altogether. It did not seem to me 
to add anything to the argument or to the force of the 
appeal.” 

“ But it was a fine piece of eloquence,” said the senior 
steward. 

“No doubt, no doubt,” said the younger man. “But 
I am not moved by rhetoric. The sermon proper seemed 
to me a straight, face-to-face, heart-to-heart talk. I felt 
it—it was as though he were talking to me personally ; 
but when he got to what you call the peroration, well, 
then it seemed as though he were talking to no one in 
particular.” 

“ But, taking the service as a whole, you were pleased ?” 
questioned Mr. Bounty. 

“T was delighted.” 

“ Ah, that is better; for, to tell you the truth, I have 
been quite carried away. I am convinced that that 
young man has a future before him. If we could get 
him to St. Mark’s, it would be the making of our Circuit.” 

To this view Mr. Brayford assented, though not with 
the enthusiasm of his senior. 

So it came about that John Comfort was invited to 
St. Mark’s, and as it was considered a very excellent 
appointment, he accepted it without delay, and the St. 
Mark’s people began at once to prepare for his coming. 
It was known that he was engaged, it was understood 
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that he would get married at the. conclusion of his 
probation, and of course it was absolutely necessary 
that the house should be in readiness by the beginning 
of the new Connexional year. 

The matrons and maidens of St. Mark’s worked with 
a will, and got up a sale of work which realised some- 
thing over a hundred pounds. In addition, a subscrip- 
tion list was opened, which added fifty pounds more to 
the furnishing fund. The stewards and their wives 
were constituted a “Furnishing Committee,” and out- 
wardly everything went merry as marriage bells. 

In truth, however, the “Furnishing Committee” did 
not work well together. Mrs. Bounty and Mrs. Brayford 
did not “hit it.” Mrs. Brayford declared that to furnish 
a house decently for the sum of one hundred and fifty 
pounds was simply ridiculous. Mrs. Bounty said with 
warmth that it could be done, and done very well. 
Mrs. Brayford asked Mrs. Bounty how she would like 
to live in such a house herself. Mrs. Bounty said hotly 
that that was nothing to the question. Mrs. Brayford 
said she believed in doing to others as she would be done 
by, and went off and bought an Axminster carpet for the 
dining-room. Mrs. Bounty, on hearing of it, counter- 
manded the order, saying that she considered even a 
Brussels carpet was a piece of extravagance, and com- 
promised the matter by purchasing a flaring green 
remnant, of a pattern long out of date. Mrs. Brayford 
fell back upon her dignity and washed her hands of the 
whole business. Mr. Brayford sided with his wife, but 
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for the sake of peace said nothing. Mr. Bounty secretly 
rejoiced that the junior stewardess was out of the way, 
as he considered she had very extravagant notions; 
besides which, he was of the opinion that the smaller 
the committee the better it would work. 

In order, however, to prove that neither he nor his wife 
was of a niggardly disposition, he spent ten pounds more 
than they had in hand, and generously announced that 
he would not come upon the Circuit for the deficiency. 

Before the darkness fell, John Comfort had made a 
tour of inspection through all the rooms. After which 
_ he sat down on an unopened case of books in his study 
and groaned. During the years he had been in lodgings 
he had often looked forward to the time when he would 
have a house of his own. That time had now come, and 
yet he felt more homeless than ever before in his life. 


CHAPTER II 


DISAPPOINTMENTS 


‘*He is the free man whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves besides.” 


AT the close of the service next morning John found the 
senior Circuit steward waiting for him in the vestry. 

“Now, Mr. Comfort,” Mr. Bounty said warmly, “ you 
must go home with me to dinner.” 

John hesitated. He had purposed visiting the Sunday 
school, and said so. 

“My dear friend,’ said Mr. Bounty patronisingly, 
“you will have plenty of opportunity of visiting the 
Sunday school. You must rest this afternoon, indeed 
you must. You look pale and tired.” 

“T am tired,” John answered frankly. “I had a long 
journey yesterday.” 

“And I expect you have been on the tenter-hooks as 
well. It must be an ordeal to face a new congregation ; 
especially such a congregation as ours.” 

“TI confess the congregation has not been quite as 
large as I had expected,” John answered. 

“But the quality, Mr. Comet You must think of 
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that. There are not many St. Marks in the denomin- 
ation.” . 
“T presume not,” the minister answered in a tone of 
voice that made Mr. Bounty look up and knit his brows. 
“This is the best suburb of Northport,” the senior 
steward hastened to say ; “you will have a very different 
class of people here from what you had in Irkchester.” 
John dropped his eyes and was silent, not because he 
had no answer to give, but because he felt it would be 
policy not to utter all he felt and thought. He was a 
stranger yet, and was anxious to make sure of his ground 
before he committed himself to any decided opinion. 
“Now, my dear friend, get on your hat and come 
along with us,’ Mr. Bounty interposed. “The carriage 
is waiting outside, and Mrs. Bounty will be very 
much disappointed if you don’t come.” 
“Very good; I will come with you,” John answered, 
and he retreated into the vestry for his hat and coat. 
The drive to Ravenscourt was on the whole a silent 
one. John was suffering from various little disappoint- 
‘ments, which checked all desire for conversation. His 
host pointed out the residences of this notability and 
that, while Mrs. Bounty expatiated on their various 
achievements, municipal and commercial; but the 
minister was unable to whip himself into anything more 
than a languid interest. “Councillor” this and “ Alder- 
man” that and “Sir” somebody else were nothing to 
him. He had never heard of them before. In the local 
life of Northport they might loom large and important, 
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but he had not entered into that life yet, and could not 
pretend to be interested. 

So conversation tapered out into silence. John felt 
that he was making a bad beginning. He saw his host 
and hostess glance at each other significantly and then 
look in opposite directions, as much as to say, “It is 
of no use talking to the minister, so we may as well 
study the street architecture.” 

Ravenscourt was quite outside the town. A large 
stuccoed building standing in about five acres of ground 
and surrounded by a belt of well-grown trees. The 
gardens were laid out with considerable taste, flowers 
were blooming in great profusion. In the centre a 
small fountain flung a jet of water high in the air, and 
at the foot of the lawn a miniature lake reflected the 
fleecy clouds overhead. The summer wind murmured 
pleasantly through the elms and sycamores, and wafted 
up every now and then a pleasant odour of flowers. 

John paused on the doorstep for a few moments to 
survey the scene and drink in the breath of the trees and 
flowers, then he passed into the large and well-appointed 
hall. The light filtered in through stained glass windows, 
and gilded with an unexpected richness the walls and 
furniture. A moment or two later he was ushered into 
an airy, luxurious drawing-room, fragrant with newly- 
cut flowers, and most deliciously dark and cool after the 
heat and glare of the sun. 

John sank into an easy-chair with a little sigh of con- 
tent. He could rest in a room like this. There was 
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nothing to offend the eye or jar upon the nerves. The 
colours were subdued and harmonious, the draperies 
rich in tone and texture, the furniture arranged without 
any apparent arrangement. 

He found himself drawing contrasts after awhile 
between the house and its occupants. Mr. Bounty had 
not struck him as being particularly refined, while Mrs. 
Bounty was just a little bit vulgar. Good people, no 
doubt, in their way—self-made, self-educated, and just 
a little spoiled by worldly success. 

Perhaps he had misjudged them. There was evident 
refinement in the home. 

Then the door was pushed quickly open, and Joan 
glided into the room. He recognised her in a moment, 
and rose to his feet. Joan introduced herself in a pretty, 
off-hand way, and then began to rearrange some of the 
flowers. 

He watched her through half-closed eyes, and thought 
how well she harmonised with the room. Then the truth 
dawned upon him: Joan was evidently “the angel in the 
house.” It was she who had skill in arrangement and 
selection. He felt sure she had been allowed to have 
pretty much her own way. 

Then his thoughts ran back to No. 13 Haddon Street, 
which had been furnished for him and his bride. Had 
Joan been there? He felt sure she had not. That 
hideous green carpet was not of her selection. 

Then he remembered that she was not at chapel this 
morning. Perhaps she did not attend St. Mark’s. Per- 
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haps she belonged to some other communion. He felt 
himself growing interested in the steward’s daughter, as 
well as in his own speculations. 

The entrance of Mr. Bounty disturbed the current of 
his thoughts. 

“My dear, this is the Rey. John Comfort, our new 
minister. I’m afraid I’ve been very remiss.” 

“Which, I may add, is nothing unusual,” she said, 
with a malicious little smile. “But Mr. Comfort and I 
have introduced ourselves.” 

“Oh, that is all right. But, really, Mr. Comfort,” he 
said, turning to the minister, “we don’t stand upon 
ceremony here. Joan does her best to keep me in my 
proper place, but I’m afraid I don’t do much credit to her 
tuition.” 

Joan darted a keen glance at him, but he was not 
to be silenced. 

“ You need not look at me in that way, Joan,” he said, 
with a broad smile; “ but I’m too old to get into all these 
new-fangled ways. You see, Mr. Comfort, the young 
folks are masters nowadays, and a terrible life they 
lead us.” 

“One of the compensations of advancing years,’ Joan 
remarked quietly. 

“Compensations,eh?” andhe laughed good-humouredly. 
“ But there goes the dinner-gong, and I confess I’m quite 
hungry. Your sermon this morning, Mr. Comfort, seems 
to have whetted my appetite.” 

“For more sermon ?” Joan questioned. 
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“You should have been there and heard it for your- 
self,” he retorted. 

John and Joan sat opposite each other at dinner. 
But she took very little part in the conversation, and 
what she did say was chiefly in the nature of criticism. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bounty seemed to think that church 
matters only would interest the minister. John did 
his best to turn the talk into other channels, and addressed 
several of his questions to Joan. But she made no effort 
to sustain a conversation. She was polite and gracious, 
but the minister felt from the first that she had no 
desire to be friendly. But this only whetted his curiosity 
and deepened his interest. 

If she had been a loyal and devoted member of his 
flock, he would have accepted her loyalty and devotion 
as a matter of course, and possibly not given the matter 
a second thought. But this veiled antagonism—for it 
was little less than that—aroused an interest that had 
more peril in it than profit. 

He knew well enough that he had no right to grow 
interested in any young lady.’ He was engaged to 
be married, and would have been married ere this, 
but for what Mr. Bounty called “a dispensation of 
Providence.” 

As a matter of fact, he did not think of himself, no 
thought of danger ever crossed his mind. He was 
perfectly loyal to the girl to whom he had been engaged 
for more than seven years, and during all those years 
he had never allowed his thoughts to stray after any 
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other. The idea of loving Joan Bounty never occurred 
to him. He regarded her in the light of an interesting 
problem which he was anxious to solve. She was anti- 
pathetic. But why? She showed no interest in the 
affairs of St. Mark’s. What was the reason? She 
even curled her pretty lips when the names of some 
of his predecessors were mentioned. What lay at the 
back of all this? He was determined to find out, if 
possible. 

Joan, however, gave him no opportunity. She kept 
out of sight for the rest of the afternoon. Even when 
tea was served,she did not put in an appearance, and no 
excuse was offered for her absence. Evidently she was 
in the habit of doing pretty much as she liked, and no one 
appeared to question her right. 

John Comfort was very much disappointed when 
he discovered that he had to go to chapel alone. 

“We let the servants go out at night,” Mr. Bounty 
explained. “Mrs. Bounty and I stay at home to keep 
house.” 

“ And your daughter ?” the minister questioned. 

“T don’t know where she is,” Mr. Bounty answered 
stiffly. “I fancy she has gone to visit some friends.” 

“But she was not at chapel this morning, John said, 
wondering at his temerity. 

“No; she does not often attend St. Mark’s.” 

“ And you the Circuit steward?” 

Mr. Bounty did not condescend to reply. And the 
next moment the carriage drove away. 
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St. Mark’s was much emptier at night than in the 
morning. The well-to-do suburban residents found the 
worship of God very exhausting, and the poor people who 
crowded the back streets had long since come to the 
conclusion that St. Mark’s was not for such as they. 
The atmosphere chilled them even in the summer-time. 
The welcome they got was not of a kind to presume upon, 
and they did not presume. 

Jobn Comfort was miserably disappointed. He had 
expected a crowd, and had prepared an address which 
he hoped would meet the needs of the multitude. He 
had pictured himself coming face to face with the 
troubled and tempted and despairing, and speaking to 
them words of cheer and inspiration. His heart had 
throbbed and his face had glowed in his own study 
while he penned the words which he meant to utter. 
In imagination he had seen a sea of eager, upturned 
faces, a great crowd hanging upon his lips and drinking 
in his words. And instead, there was an almost deserted 
sanctuary. The light from the western window fell 
mainly upon empty pews. His voice seemed to die away 
in unpeopled space. 

He did his best with the sermon he had prepared, but 
it seemed like beating the air. The handful of people 
present had evidently come from a sense of duty, and 
set themselves stoically to sit out the service. A few of 
them fell fast asleep, and so found peace. But the rest 
endured for conscience’ sake; and gave a sigh of relief 
when it was over. 


DISAPPOINTMENTS ait 


Delivered to a crowded and responsive audience, the 
sermon would have been pronounced magnificent. But 
shouted into an empty void, it was worse than the 
crackling of thorns. Of this no one was more conscious 
than the preacher himself. He felt that his exhortations 
were inept, his climaxes ill timed, his perorations out of 
place. 

He could have cried when the service was over for 
very shame and humiliation. Was it for this that he 
had been called to the ministry of the gospel? Was he 
paid a salary to drone pleasant platitudes in the ears of 
a handful of respectable nobodies, while the great mass 
of the people remained untouched and unconvinced ? 

A more difficult problem faced him now than the 
thinly veiled antagonism of the steward’s daughter. 
He was not there as a mere ecclesiastic. He was there 
as the messenger of God, to speak to the people of this 
great city all the words of this gospel of hope and 
salvation. But the people were not there to be spoken 
to. They did not know, perhaps, that he had come into 
their midst, or if they knew, they did not care. 

What was to be done ? 


CHAPTER III 


ILLUSIONS 


‘Hope thou not much, 
And fear thou not at all,” 


JOHN lay awake most of the night thinking; and the 
trouble was, he thought to no purpose. The more he 
racked his brain, the more confusing things grew. 
Nothing was just what he had hoped for and expected; 
and yet he hardly knew wherein the wrong lay, or how 
it was to be remedied. 

Life seemed a series of disillusionments. The gilded 
palace resolved itself, as he drew near, into a mud hut. 
The dreams of youth crystallised into an unlovely 
reality. 

How often and ardently he had anticipated the day 
when he would be a fully-ordained minister, when he 
would be able to redeem the promise of his youth to 
Martha Blake and call her his wife, when he would no 
longer have to live solitary and alone in cheerless 
lodgings. 

The romance of his life was woven round the name 
of Martha Blake. He bee one her since he was 
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seventeen, and she stole his heart away at their very 
first meeting. He tried to recall those early days as he 
lay tossing on his pillow. He lived over again those 
blissful wanderings in the country lanes, when the 
summer sun was dipping in the west, and the birds were 
warbling their evening hymn of praise. 

But though memory had lost no word or look, and 
there was scarcely a song or a sunset he could not 
recall, that strange, unvoiced ecstasy was not to be 
enticed, the rapture and passion had vanished with the 
lapse of years, the longing for possession was no longer 
what it once was. 

He was not very bitterly disappointed that the 
marriage had been postponed. He fancied it would be 
no very great hardship to remain a bachelor always. 
There was, after all, a certain sense of freedom in having 
no family ties. And had he not become engaged as a 
very young man, he was not at all sure that he would 
engage himself now. 

But such thoughts did not often trouble him. Now 
and then a regret lingered for a moment in his heart, 
that the sweet passion of youth could not abide for ever, 
that the beautiful illusions of early manhood so quickly 
passed away. But he brought the philosophy of his 
riper years to bear upon the question, and accepted life 
as it was, and not as it might be. 

He sometimes wondered whether Martha felt as he 
did, or whether in a woman romance had a longer span 
of life. They wrote to each other just as regularly as 
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they had always done. They used precisely the same 
terms of endearment. In his own case, words and 
phrases, through long familiarity and constant repetition, 
had lost the sharp edge of early days, and he supposed it 
was so in her case also. But they were as loyal to each 
other as ever—of that he had no doubt. The mere 
suggestion of breaking off the engagement would have 
filled him with horror; he would rather die than act 
dishonourably. 

Yet, this night, the regret that youth’s sweet illu- 
sions decayed so early was stronger and more per- 
sistent than it had ever been. Even realisation was 
a disappointment. He had reached the stage in his 
career that he had often pictured, but he was less 
satisfied than ever. Was it to be always so? Was 
the true blessedness of life to be found only in antici- 
pation ? 

The morning star was melting into the light of dawn 
before he fell asleep. And when he awoke, the old 
woman who was both housekeeper and general servant 
was hammering loudly at his door. 

“Do you know it’s nearly ten o'clock?” she called. 
“Your breakfast has been waiting the best part of 
an hour.” 

“Tm very sorry,” he answered back. “TI1l be down 
in a few minutes.” 

He did not go out that day. He had all his books to ~ 
unpack and his papers to arrange. He was glad of the 
occupation. It kept his mind from preying upon itself, 
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for study was out of the question until he had got a 
little more used to his new surroundings. 

The bare little room which had been set apart for his 
study began to look homelike before the day was done. 
The familiar backs of his books were like the faces of 
old friends. He had nota large library by any means, 
and, such as it was, was the result of the most rigid 
economy. Some of the more expensive volumes had 
cost him much self-denial; perhaps for that reason he 
valued them so much. Moreover, they had been his 
companions through years of loneliness and struggle ; 
they had been his helpers, his inspiration. 

Every book had its place on the shelves. He would 
know where to put his hand on any volume in the dark, 
and he had read them all so carefully that he needed no 
index to help him to find any quotation he wanted. 

He found himself humming an old love-song as the 
hours passed away. He forgot his disappointments and 
regrets. He ceased to worry over the smallness of the 
congregations of yesterday or the antagonism of Joan 
Bounty. Each volume as he lifted it tenderly out of 
the case in which it had been packed had some message 
for him, and some of the books lay long in his hands 
before they reached their appointed place on the shelves. 

He had his meals brought up into the study. The 
bare dining-room with its green carpet and gaudy wall- 
paper filled him with loathing. 

“Very likely Martha will be able to do something 
with it when she comes,” he said to himself. “A few 
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cushions, some ornaments on the mantelpiece and side- 
board, an engraving or two on the walls, and one or 
two other knick-knacks that women know how to 
devise will very likely make all the difference in the 
world. But I shall never live in it as it is.” 

Later in the day he got out pen and paper and wrote 
to his sweetheart. 

“T shall be very glad when you are able to come and 
keep me company,” he wrote. “To be in a house like 
this with only a servant is worse than being in diggings. 
My senior Circuit steward and his wife think the house 
excellently well furnished, but to me it seems frightfully 
bare. I really hardly know what ails the place. There 
are chairs and tables enough, and everything looks spot- 
lessly new and clean. You will see what is required 
when you come. Women understand these things—at 
least some of themdo. I’m afraid Mrs. Bounty’s horizon 
is somewhat limited, though she has a beautiful home of 
her own and furnished in excellent taste. But it is 
not her fault. She has a daughter; a most ununder- 
standable young lady. Clever, no doubt, and outwardly 
charming, but with a will of her own and notions—at 
least, so I suspect. She appeared to take a dislike to me; 
did not come to hear me preach, and in all respects kept 
out of my way as much as possible. I tried once or 
twice to draw her into conversation, but without success. 
She was civil, that was all, but by no means friendly. 

“St. Mark’s is a Gothic chapel with a seating capacity 
of eight or nine hundred. It is a beautiful building 
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architecturally considered, but cold, and cursed with an 
echo. It is situated in a somewhat fashionable neighbour- 
hood, and the few people who attend fancy themselves 
more or less, chiefly more. At least that is the impression 
Ihave formed. I hada bad time on the whole yesterday. 
In Irkchester I had a hearty working-class people, eager 
to listen and delightfully responsive. Hence it was a 
joy to preach to them. At St. Mark’s the conditions are 
totally different. I never once gripped my congregations 
yesterday. Alas! at night I had very few people to 
preach to, and those were quite unresponsive. I over- 
heard one old lady remark, as I passed her on my way 
home, ‘that I was altogether too much in earnest, and 
had given her a headache.’ This was not very encourag- 
ing. However, first impressions are not always safe 
guides. I shall be able to give you a better idea later on.” 

Then followed a good deal that was not for the publie’s 
eye, and so it will not be reproduced in these pages. 

By Friday John had got his study into something 
like order, and was able to settle down to work. He 
had also received calls from nearly all the official 
members of his church, and on the whole had been 
pleased with the friendly spirit they had manifested. 

The one thing that troubled him was the commercial 
note that ran through all their talk about church affairs. 
He might be the chairman of a company or the managing 
director of a line of steamers; and his one business was 
to make the concern a commercial success. They talked 
about the different churches in the neighbourhood as 
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though they were rival shows, and dropped hints to 
their own showman as to how things should be done. 
It was clear they did not want the common people. 
Mission rooms had been built for them in their own 
neighbourhoods. It was possible to have full pews, and 
empty collecting boxes; but that would not be at all 
satisfactory to the management. The Mission of St. 
Mark’s was to the retired stockbrokers and _ soap- 
boilers of Howard Park. They had souls to be saved 
as well as the poor. It was a mistake to suppose that 
only the poor people needed preaching to. The rich 
needed the same gospel, only slightly toned down, and 
so softened and rounded that it should not offend 
educated ears. 

John listened attentively to all that was said, but 
committed himself to nothing in his replies. He felt 
humbled by a sense of his own helplessness. 

“T am not a man,” he said to himself passionately 
one evening, after he had said good-night to a number of 
his officials. “I am only a part of a system, an in- 
significant wheel in a great machine. I can take no 
independent action. I must move ina groove that has 
been made for me.” 

It was not often, however, that he indulged in such 
outbursts. In the main he accepted the system of 
which he was a part as the best the wit of man could 
devise. No man could be wholly free, and it was just 
possible that he had quite as much liberty as was good 
for him. 
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On the fourth Sunday evening of his ministry at St. 
Mark’s, he opened his eyes at the close of the first prayer 
to see Joan Bounty sitting in her father’s pew. The 
sight of her strikingly beautiful face and clear in- 
telligent eyes looking earnestly up at him gave him 
quite a start. He felt sorry that his eyes had travelled 
in that direction. Her presence influenced him in a way 
he could not understand. 

He guessed that she had come merely out of curiosity. 
“She was not a believer,” the St. Mark’s people said, and 
shook their heads mournfully whenever they spoke of 
her. During the month he had heard a good deal 
about Joan Bounty. She appeared to be regarded as a 
legitimate subject for gossip. Her beauty, her clever- 
ness, her independence in speech and action, her hetero- 
doxy, her irreverence, were all discussed, and often with 
no large infusion of charity. 

He had not seen her since that first Sunday. He had 
called at Ravenscourt one Wednesday evening for tea, 
but she was not at home, and he had come away feeling 
very disappointed ; for the big house seemed intolerably 
dull without her. . 

Joan appeared to be quite at home in her father’s 
pew, and certainly she did not behave like an unbeliever. 
She followed the service with an interest that could 
not be surpassed by the most devout, and paid closer 
attention to the sermon than nine-tenths of those who 
uncharitably criticised her. Of course, there might be a 
reason for that. If she had come merely to criticise, to 
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pick holes in the preacher’s manner and hold up his 
arguments to ridicule, she would naturally give to the 
proceedings her undivided attention. 

John watched her furtively from underneath his 
heavy eyebrows, and became almost fascinated by her 
intent, eager face and deep, penetrating eyes. At first 
her presence disconcerted him. But this soon gave 
place to a feeling of a very different kind. He had not 
got far into his sermon before he knew that her presence 
helped him. There was at least one living face in the 
congregation, one pair of eyes that flashed with in- 
telligent interest, and while she listened he felt that he 
could preach. 

The Bountys’ pew was near the front, and when the 
minister came down the pulpit stairs, he was surprised 
to see Joan waiting for him. 

“ Father forgot to mention it this morning,” she said 
almost abruptly, “but he will be very pleased if you 
will come home and have supper with us.” 

“You are going home at once?” he questioned. 

“T will wait for you,” she answered, with a mischievous 
smile; “that is, if you won’t object to my company.” 

“T shall be delighted to walk so far with you,” he 
replied. “After this gas-laden atmosphere it will be a 
relief to breathe the fresh air.” 

“JT will wait for you outside,” she answered; and he 
turned at once and strode into the vestry. 

It was dark in the street, and there was a feel of 
autumn in the air. Joan touched his arm as he came 
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out of the lighted chapel, and they walked away 
together. 

“You had better not talk for awhile,’ she said. 
“Let me do the talking until you get accustomed to 
the cooler air.” 

Her friendliness surprised and delighted him. It was 
so different from everything their previous meeting 
had led him to expect. Then she shunned him, now 
she sought his company. Then she was coldly civil, 
now she was delightfully friendly. 

“Perhaps she is merely a creature of moods,” he 
thought. “Possibly when next we meet she will 
scarcely know me.” 

They slackened their pace after walking some little 
distance, and John began to wish that Ravenscourt was 
ten times farther away than it was. He found his 
nerves thrilling with a new and strange sensation ; 
a sensation as delightful as it was inexplicable. 

They talked about commonplace things enough—the 
weather, the forthcoming Infirmary bazaar, the signs 
of approaching winter; but John Comfort felt as 
though he was under a spell. Joan Bounty’s voice 
was simply music, while her ready utterance, her 
rippling laughter, her abounding sympathy carried his 
heart by storm. 

He did not stop to reason out the consequences of 
such an experience. He did not wonder even how such 
a strangely intoxicating atmosphere had been produced. 
He was content to breathe the fragrance, to walk in 
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sober gladness among the flowers, to catch the sparkle 
of eyes that were brighter than the September stars 
and deeper than the dome of night, to listen to a voice 
that was more musical than the sea. 

Vaguely he knew that he had reached a crisis in his 
life; but it did not trouble him then. The trouble 
would come later. 


CHAPTER IV 
AFFINITIES 


‘‘T must be wary, lest those eyes 
Burn up my resolution.” 


JOHN ComForRT awoke next morning with the feeling 
that he had been standing in slippery places, and that 
it would behove him to take heed to his ways. It 
was nearly midnight when he got home from Ravens- 
court. The evening had passed like a pleasant dream, 
a dream that he had barely awaked from even yet, 
for the face of Joan Bounty was constantly passing 
before his mental vision, and the memory of her words 
floated through the chambers of his brain like the music 
of bells on windy nights. 

He could not help wondering in what lay the secret 
of her charm. She was a beautiful woman without 
doubt, well educated and refined, with a dash of hetero- 
doxy in her nature, and a piquant contrariness in her 
manner and speech that to some people might be 
irritating, but which he found most delightful. But 
there was something more than this. A certain sense 
of affinity, a vague feeling of correspondence, a touching 
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into life of some latent power within him of whose 
existence he had been unaware. 

“This will never do,” he said, springing out of bed. 
“T’ve no time for foolish dreaming. I must get to work 
at once.” 

He was too restless, however, to settle down to his 
books, and after pacing his study for the best part of 
an hour, he took his hat and went out. At first his 
steps turned in the direction of Ravenscourt, then with 
a sudden half-angry movement, he swung himself round 
and walked hurriedly away in the opposite direction. 

“JT will explore the meaner streets of the neighbour- 
hood,” he said to himself, and he plunged down the 
first narrow opening he came to. In five minutes he 
seemed to be in a new world. The gentility of Howard 
Park gave place to sudden squalor. Rows of ugly, 
badly - built, badly-kept cottages opened out in all 
directions, children swarmed on the side-walks and in 
the gutters, slatternly women gossiped at street corners, 
and idle men boozed and smoked on doorsteps. 

He walked on aimlessly for awhile, up one street 
and down another, trying to get the geographical 
bearing of the neighbourhood. Then he came to a 
sudden pause and rubbed his eyes. Across the end of 
the street Joan Bounty flitted past, not ten yards in 
front of him. She looked up and bowed,—stiffly, he 
thought,—but she did not pause or look back; he might 
be the merest stranger for all the notice she took of 
him. He hurried to the street corner, and watched 
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her till she was out of sight, then turned and sauntered 
away in the opposite direction. 

“JT don’t understand that woman,” he muttered a 
little savagely. “She might at least have said good 
morning.” 

The next moment a hand was laid on his arm, and, 
turning round, he encountered the gaze of a bareheaded, 
anxious-eyed woman. 

“Be you a parson?” she asked eagerly. 

“T’m a Methodist minister,” he answered. 

“Then for God’s sake come an’ see our Jim, and make 
a prayer over him.” 

“Ts he ill?” 

“ He’s dyin’,’ was the quick reply. 

John followed the woman without another word. 
A narrow opening between two houses led into an 
unsuspected court. A flight of very steep and narrow 
stairs, and then the oppressive odour of a sick-room 
smote him full in the face, and almost staggered him. 
Within, outlined under a thin and dirty coverlet, lay 
the dying man. 

“Jim,” called the woman, “here’s a parson come to 
make a prayer over thee.” 

Slowly the dull eyes opened and looked up at the 
minister. 

“You're very ill?” John said, bending over him. 

“Tm got to the far end,” he gasped; “and I’m 
mighty glad.” 

“You are not afraid, then?” John asked. 
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The man roused himself and looked at John steadily, 
then answered in a tone of quiet scorn— 

“ Afraid? I should like to know what there is to be 
afraid of?” 

“ Death is not the end,” John answered solemnly. 

“ Are you certain of that, mister?” 

“J think so.” 

“You think so, eh? Anyhow, if there is another 
world, it can’t be worse nor this.” 

“You must not be sure of that,’ John said slowly. 

“Look here, mister,’ and the dying man raised 
himself slightly on his elbow: “if there’s a worse 
world than this, you lie about God, and you'd better 
give up preaching about eternal love and that kind 
of thing.” 

“ You’ve not heard me preach.” 

“No, but I’ve heard others. I know all the story. 
I used to go to church regular, till I got down in the 
world; but when a man can no longer pay pew rents, 
or give to the collection, he ain’t wanted.” 

John remained silent for a few moments. He had 
not come there to argue. Moreover, the man was not 
altogether wide of the truth. 

“Let the minister make a prayer over thee; that'll 
do thee more good than talking,” the wife interposed. 

“Ay, let him pray if he likes,” the man answered 
wearily, and closed his eyes. , 

There were tears on his cheeks when John said good- 
bye, but his voice had grown so feeble that it could 
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scarcely be heard, and when John called on the 
following day, he was dead. 

This was the beginning of a new ministry on John’s 
part. A ministry that led to somewhat unexpected 
developments, and occasioned him many anxious days 
and nights. 

The congregations at St. Mark’s remained stationary. 
The hundred or two respectable saints who did not 
need saving divided the Sunday between them. A few 
very exemplary souls attended service twice on the 
Sunday, but they were a very small minority. John 
gave them of his best, and preached with all the 
earnestness and sincerity he could command. But his 
ministry made no difference in the size of his con- 
gregation, unless it was to diminish it. 
~ Indeed, a few of the best supporters of the cause 
rather resented his preaching; they did not deny that 
he was eloquent and earnest and sincere. But— 

Well, the truth came out at the house of Mr. Mugford, 
over a game of whist. Mr. Mugford was a retired 
gentleman. He had originally been a silversmith and 
general dealer. Some people, who ought to have known 
better, called him a pawnbroker; but Mr. Mugford 
himself scorned the appellation. Opposite Mr. Mugford 
sat Mrs. Slocum, a widow lady and member of the Board 
of Guardians. To his left was Joshua Gosling, head of 
the firm of Gosling & Company, tailors; and opposite 
him a scraggy little lady who was great on the 
conversion of the Jews, and rejoiced in the name of 
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Wellington—Miss Clementina Wellington. They were 
all members of St. Mark’s and all good supporters of 
the cause. 

At other tables in the big drawing-room sat other 
members of St. Mark’s, but mixed up with members 
of the Established Church, and even with a few who 
did not belong to any denomination; hence church 
matters did not come up for discussion. 

Of course it was against all the traditions of whist- 
playing to talk at all over the game; but Mr. Mugford 
was in his own house; besides which, he was not an 
enthusiastic lover of the pastime. 

“As I was a-saying,” he began, picking up the pack 
which Miss Wellington had just cut. “As I was 
a-saying”—(as a matter of fact, he had not been saying 
anything; it was just a little way he had of introducing 
a subject). 

“Let me see; it's my shuffle, I think,” Joshua Gosling 
interposed at this point. 

“JT was just saying,” pursued Mr. Mugford, “that 
in my judgment our new minister lacks—what d’ you 
call it? You know what I mean. He don’t exactly— 
that is, he preaches to us as if we were all alike.” 

“ And all bad,” sniffed Miss Wellington. 

“You mean he does not discriminate,’ said Mrs. 
Slocum sharply. 

“ Ay, that’s it,” said Mr. Mugford; “the very word.” 

“Tt’s your deal, Mr. Mugford,” said Joshua Gosling. * 

Mr. Mugford took no notice of the interruption, but 
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held the pack of cards tightly between his left fore- 
finger and thumb while he went on talking. 

“ Now take last Sunday night ”— 

“T was not there,” sniffed Miss Wellington. 

“Nor I,” said the other two in chorus. 

“Well, I can’t say as how you lost much. It was 
what I call ‘an ’arrangue, fiery and fierce and altogether 
unsuitable. We might have been a company of 
swindlers or hypocrites the way he talked to us. St. 
Mark’s folks have not been in the habit of being talked 
to in that way. He might think we all needed 
converting.” 

“ And he wouldn’t be far out,” snapped Mrs. Slocum. 

Mr. Mugford laid down his pack and looked at his 
partner more in pity than in anger. 

“T mean it,” said Mrs. Slocum in her sharp, incisive 
way. “We've no more genuine religion at St. Mark’s 
than had the Pharisees of old. As a church, we are 
killed with respectability. We talk pious platitudes, 
and live merely for our own ease and pleasure. And 
the young ministers who have come here have easily 
fallen into our ways. They have praised our generosity, 
flattered our vanity, and tickled our ears with pretty 
little homilies, that sounded nice, and meant nothing. 
This man is a prophet. He has seen through the 
hollow sham of our lives, and has lifted up his voice 
in warning and rebuke. Alas! he’s only a voice crying 
into the wilderness. In the end I expect we shall 
stone him or cut off his head.” 
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Miss Wellington gasped and insinuated mildly that 
she did not object to Mrs. Slocum speaking for herself. 

Mr. Mugford picked up the cards and began to deal 
them with a fierce and defiant movement. 

Mr. Gosling said nothing. All sermons were alike 
to him. He never appropriated any part of them for 
his own use. He was generous in that. So long as 
ministers did not preach too long, they could say what 
they liked as far as he was concerned. 

Mrs. Slocum waited a few moments to see the effect 
of her words, and then launched out again. “If Mr. 
Comfort is going to preach in that style on Sunday 
nights, I shall go to hear him. But there is even more 
need that he should hurl his thunderbolts on Sunday 
morning. Our smug pietism must be an offence unto 
the Lord.” 

Miss Wellington visibly shuddered; such irreverence 
seemed positively shocking! 

“ Hearts are trumps and my lead,” broke in Mr. Gosling. 
And the rest of the rubber was played in silence. 

On the following Sunday morning, John Comfort - 
preached from the text— 

“ Bacept your righteousness shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

For once he got above the paralysing chill of St. 
Mark’s pious respectability, and spoke freely out of a 
full heart. It was a noble utterance, simple in diction 
and yet sustaining to the end a pure and lofty eloquence. 
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From first to last there was no straining after effect. 
The preacher forgot himself entirely—was completely 
absorbed in the majesty and solemnity of his theme. 
His voice was even lower than usual, and fell sometimes 
to a whisper,—a whisper that could be heard in every 
corner of the church: His face glowed with intense 
emotion, and in his lowest tones there was a thrill of 
passion as though a volcano surged behind. In a series 
of graphic touches he pictured the ancient mockery of 
religion that Christ denounced, tore away the tinsel 
and the trappings with gentle yet unsparing hand, 
then set over against it the magnificent ideal that Jesus 
breathed, and in passage after passage of noble eloquence, 
enforced the application. The last words were uttered 
amid a silence that was almost painful. The Amen was 
only a whisper. 

Then a great sigh broke the stillness, and the organist 
glided on to his music seat and began to play the 
voluntary. 

Mr. Bounty came round to the vestry at the close of 
the sermon, and invited John to go home with him to 
dinner. It was a great temptation to the minister, but 
he declined. He knew that Joan was waiting outside. 
He had tried not to look at her during the service, and 
on the whole had succeeded remarkably well, but once 
or twice during the singing their eyes had met, and a 
strange thrill swept over him each time that left 
him weak and nerveless. He did not quite understand 
it. But he had a vague feeling that her influence over 
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him could not be good. He was not quite certain 
that she came to St. Mark’s from any good motive. She 
was generally spoken of in select religious circies as an 
unbeliever—once he had heard her characterised as a 
very dangerous young woman. So he told himself that 
he had better be on his guard. When a Sampson or a 
David fell, the story was always a variant of an old 
theme. To be forewarned was to be forearmed. He 
would keep out of Joan Bounty’s way. 

The senior steward was very pressing, but John was 
firm. 

When all the people had left the church, he stole 
quietly out and walked home alone. His simple dinner 
was laid in the dining-room, and never did the room 
look so bare and comfortless as it did that day. Try as 
he would, he could not help contrasting it with the rich 
luxuriousness of Ravenscourt. His dinner, too, when it 
came on, was by no means appetising. His housekeeper 
complained that it was a very difficult matter to cater 
for two people, particularly as the minister did not enjoy 
cold meat. 

John did not complain himself. He was almost angry 
sometimes for desiring better things. Why should he 
covet the luxuries of the world? It was not for ease 
and pleasure that he entered the ministry of Jesus 
Christ. He had more of the good things of the world 
now than he deserved. 

So he attacked his small joint of mutton with vigour, 
and tried to be thankful. But his appetite was not 
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good, and he had no one to talk to. Also he had had 
mutton so often of late that he was getting to loathe the 
sight of it. 

Yet all this he could have borne with patience and 
equanimity. But when a perverse and perhaps per- 
verted imagination kept picturing all the while the 
pleasant rooms of Ravenscourt, lighted up and made 
doubly beautiful by the presence of Joan, he felt that 
he was being tried beyond what he deserved, and when 
his simple meal was over, he retired to his study, and 
knelt down and prayed. 

At the evening service he had fewer of the pew- 
holders than usual. Those who had been in the 
morning needed time to digest what they had heard. 
The Bountys’ pew was quite empty. Butin the back of 
the gallery a few of the working people whom he had 
visited during the week found uncomfortable and 
cushionless seats. 

He did his best to adapt himself to what he imagined 
would be the requirements of his congregation, but the 
effort was scarcely successful. Mrs. Slocum, who had 
come specially to hear his thunder, went away wofully 
disappointed. John felt as though all virtue and energy 
had gone out of him. The long rows of empty pews 
chilled him to the heart. His words came slowly 
and haltingly, and he talked like one not sure of his 
ground. 

He had several invitations to supper from “the 
friends.” But he was in no humour for company. Day 
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by day the truth was growing clearer to him that he 
was out of his element at St. Mark’s. Sometimes, 
indeed, he doubted whether he ought to be in the 
ministry at all, and never did he feel so utterly at sea 
as to-night. 


CHAPTER V 
BEGINNINGS 


‘* How beautiful is youth, how bright it gleams, 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams.” 


TIME moved slowly. John Comfort had a dozen schemes 
in his head for the “betterment” of St. Mark’s, but he 
could carry none of them into effect, without the consent 
of the “ Leaders’ Meeting,” “The Board of Trustees,” and 
in some cases of the great body of pewholders. 

Any precipitate action was resented by the authorities. 
Joan Bounty declared that if their church was on fire, 
they would take no action until they had first called a 
meeting, and discussed methods and passed resolutions 
as to the best way of dealing with the conflagration. 

Moreover, meetings could not be arranged without due 
notice. In some instances, seven clear days had to 
elapse. John fretted and fumed and grew quite angry. 
The church was swathed in red tape to such an extent 
that it could hardly breathe—to move was out of the 
question. 

In due time John unfolded his scheme, or rather the 
first part of it. As a ny step, he wanted St. 
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Mark’s made free on Sunday nights. If the church was 
practically empty, it was not because there were not 
people enough in the neighbourhood to fill it. Why was 
it the people did not come! The few poor folk who did 
attend, came timidly, as if asking a great favour, and 
were stowed away in uncushioned pews at the back of 
the gallery. Their mission as a church was to the 
people, the thoughtless, careless, and unsaved. He had 
not been sent there to preach the gospel to a handful 
of pious pewholders who needed no salvation. The 
ministry of Jesus Christ was burlesqued by such an 
arrangement. Within a mile of St. Mark’s were 
thousands of people who were practically heathens, 
and here was he preaching to long lines of empty pews. 
If the pewholders came out on Sunday nights, he would 
have less to say; but, seeing they did not do so, why not 
throw the doors open to every one who cared to come ? 
By their exclusiveness, they were giving the lie to all 
their professions, blocking the very work they pretended 
to be so anxious to ecu past and giving the world 
occasion to blaspheme. 

John did not get beyond this preliminary. Further 
details were not asked for that evening; the first order 
was so large, that time was required to consider it. No 
hard words were spoken. A few of the brethren 
appeared now and then on the point of exploding, but 
bravely held themselves in check. The Circuit stewards 
talked round the subject for a quarter of an hour, and 
then the meeting was adjourned. 
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John was irritated at the delay, but hopeful of success. 
No one had said anything against his scheme, and 
surely silence gave consent. An older man would.have 
interpreted the signs differently. John had a great deal 
to learn. 

The storm burst at the next meeting. Mr. Mugford 
led the attack. “Would he have his pew occupied by 
an unwashed throng from Ransom Lane! Never! St. 
Mark’s was built for the people who lived in Howard 
Park. He was willing to subscribe something hand- 
some to build a mission hall for the Ransom Lane 
people, but to have them sitting on his cushions, and 
fingering his hymn-books and bibles—well, no, he would 
see them at the bottom of the sea first. He meant 
nothing disrespectful. One man, of course, was as good 
as another, but there should be propriety in all things. 
He did not know for the life of him what their minister 
had to complain of. The funds of St. Mark’s kept up 
very well, and if people did not occupy their pews at 
every service, they always paid their pew rents, hence it 
did not matter so very much whether they were there 
or no. 

It soon became clear that Mr. Mugford voiced the 
prevailing sentiments of the meeting. One after another 
followed on precisely the same lines. In every case the 
minister was treated with great respect, and much praise 
was lavished on his zeal and earnestness and ability, but 
evidently he did not quite understand St. Mark’s. That, 
of course, was not to be wondered at; he had been only 
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three months amongst them. Also, Northport was not 
Irkchester. 

John fought bravely for his own hand,— contended 
that it was everything to a minister whether the church 
was full or empty, pleaded for the exercise of a more 
Christlike spirit, and showed again how his ministry 
was stultified by the conditions under which he laboured, 
and finally prevailed upon the meeting to ask for a vote 
of the pewholders. 

So another meeting came to an end, and John was 
hopeful still. Surely the rank and file would come to 
the rescue. People like Miss Wellington, for instance, 
who was so interested in the conversion of the Jews, 
would be equally interested in the conversion of the 
Gentiles. 

It was the end of November before the pewholders 
could be got together, and then it was discovered that 
“the rank and file” cared very little for the conversion 
of either Jews or Gentiles. The voting was by ballot, 
and the “Noes” had it by an overwhelming majority. 

It was a very decorous meeting. No heat was shown by 
anyone; the speeches breathed without exception a most 
sympathetic spirit toward the poor and outcast. John 
bowed his head when the numbers were announced, and 
his shoulders heaved with emotion; but he recovered 
himself instantly, and, rising to his feet, stretched forth 
his hand and pronounced the benediction. 

That night he wrote to his sweetheart and told her 
of his defeat. 
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“J do not think I can stay here,” he said. “I am 
absolutely helpless, cramped and fettered by custom and 
rule and tradition to such an extent that I cannot move. 
The people that need saving are practically shut out. 
We are only playing at Christianity. I would not say 
an unkind word of the people here. They treat me 
with great consideration. I am always made welcome 
at their houses, and they arrange little gatherings and 
musical evenings among themselves that are very 
pleasant in their way; but, dearest, you know how I 
feel.” 

By return of post the answer came: “John, you're an 
old stupid. You’ve got amongst nice folk and are parson 
of a swagger church, why can’t you be content? You're 
not likely to get a bigger salary anywhere, and if you 
humour the folk, who knows, you may get more. You 
remember Parson Softly, and how he humoured old Mrs. 
Spooner. Well, she died the other day and left him a. 
thousand pounds in her will. But you never were 
worldly wise, John, and I’m afraid you have not altered, 
except to grow worse. But in two months now I shall 
be with you. It’s clear enough you need a level-headed 
wife to keep you straight.” 

John read the letter through twice, and then threw it: 
into the fire. There was a time when he treasured 
Martha Blake’s letters for months and even years, but 
that was in the early days of their courtship, and before 
the bloom of romance had been rubbed from the peach. 
Now, her letters stirred an uneasy feeling in his heart. 
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Martha had grown in years, but he could not honestly 
say that she had grown in wisdom, or culture, or grace. 
On the contrary, time had coarsened her and hardened 
into permanence the least admirable traits in her 
character. 

He did not blame her for it. She had lived all these 
years in an unlovely colliery village, had mixed with 
blunt, uneducated people, had haggled for profits in a 
village shop, had stagnated amongst people who had no 
culture, and who desired none. 

If they had grown more and more apart in taste and 
sympathy and aim, that was but the inevitable outcome 
of their different modes of life. While he had been in 
college, she had been serving sugar and starch over a 
village counter. And while he had been mixing with 
the most educated people of his Circuits, she had been 
doomed to stagnate among the rustics of Turviton. It 
is true he had sent her books and magazines from time 
to time, but she had complained that she had no leisure 
for reading, and when the shutters were put up for the 
night, she was too tired. 

John could not help sighing now and then when he 
got her letters. Time had dug a cruel gulf between 
them. After seven years of courtship they found them- 
selves with nothing in common. He looked in vain in 
her written words for those finer shades of thought and 
feeling that he had grown to admire. 

“ Poor Martha!” he would say to himself; “she has 
never had a chance. While I have lived amongst books, 
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and have been compelled to breast the strong currents 
of human life and thought, she has eddied round and 
round in the quiet back-water, and has grown more out 
of touch with the thinking world as the years have 
drifted by.” 

But the worst he did not confess even to himself. 
And when the suggestion came to him, he battled with it 
‘and put it aside. But the feeling was there, though he 
never shaped it into words. The stagnation of Martha 
Blake’s intellectual life was bad enough, but the arrested 
spiritual development was infinitely more serious. She 
had “found peace” when she was seventeen—found it 
in a whirlwind of passion and emotion. Scores of other 
young people were “brought in” in the same revival. 
It was a memorable time in the history of Turviton. It 
marked the flood-tide of religious feeling. Young men 
fell to weeping underground, and girls fell into hysterics 
at their work. At night the chapels were crowded, and 
bands of young men and women marched the streets, 
waving banners and singing hymns. Enthusiasts spoke 
of the dawn of the millennium, and for once merely tem- 
poral things fell into abeyance, and the Cross of Calvary 
became all and in all. 

There was nothing spurious in the emotion of the 
people. On whatever grounds sceptics might try to 
explain it, of its genuineness there could be nodoubt. It 
reached all classes of the people, the young men especially, 
but even the old felt it, and in some instances were 
borne upon it as upon the crest of a wave. 
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For nearly a month the tide remained at its flood, and 
the waves laughed and frolicked and foamed. The 
burdens of life grew light under this strange ecstasy 
and rapture, and sorrow was dashed with great bars of 
joy. Even the funerals that took place became occasions _ 
for rejoicing, and “hallelujahs ” drowned the rattle of the 
clods on the coffin-lid. 

The first of all questions when acquaintances met was 
“Have you been made happy?” and he who could not 
rejoice (so it was believed) was not saved. 

Why the fire should die out when it did, nobody could 
tell. And, strangely enough, no effort was made to keep 
it alight. The singing bands gave up their nightly 
serenades. And the attendance fell away from the 
chapels as if by magic. Everyone seemed to realise that 
the revival was over, that the force which had shaken 
Turviton to its foundation had spent itself, that nothing 
more could be done for the present. 

Nevertheless, the memory of it remained. It became 
a landmark in the spiritual history of the people. Days 
of darkness followed. The ecstasy wrought by the 
revival gave place to gloom and depression, but there 
was always an experience to fall back upon. In their 
most unhappy moments, they were able to say, “I was 
happy once, and by that I know I was saved. And if 
I was saved then, I am still saved, for I have not turned 
back or denied the faith.” 

So, many of them lived upon a memory, and did not 
appear to realise that birth which is not succeeded 
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by growth is almost worse than death. Salvation, as 
they understood it, was an instantaneous thing. They 
compared themselves to rescued sailors. Their ship was 
doomed, the storm was at its height, the thunder of 
the breakers roared in their ears. The lifeboat came 
alongside, and they got aboard. For a few moments 
they were swept by a great thrill of joy at the thought 
of their deliverance, but gradually they had got used to 
the situation, the novelty of being saved wore off, but the 
fact remained. They were in the lifeboat still, gliding 
over untroubled waters, with the prow set toward heaven. 

It was, on the whole, a comfortable way of looking at 
the matter, though the results could not be considered 
altogether satisfactory. The need of growth—of fresh 
baptisms of power—was not realised. 

In revival days they had “accepted” salvation, and 
beyond that they had not advanced. The “great 
transaction” had been ratified, what more could be 
required ? 

Martha Blake accepted this view without demur. She 
was not a deep thinker, or violently emotional, or of the 
stuff martyrs are made of. She had taken her ticket for 
heaven during the revival, and on the whole was fairly 
content. It was a matter of regret that she had to give 
up certain amusements that she was very fond of; and 
in their place had to attend meetings which were more 
or less of a penance. But life appeared to be a com- 
promise from beginning to end. So she did not outwardly 
complain. 
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She was twenty when she became acquainted with 
John Comfort. He was only eighteen at the time, 
but he looked much older. He was a tall, well-built, 
handsome youth, and certainly did not give one the im- 
pression that he had worked in a coal-pit from his 
twelfth to his seventeenth year. For the last twelve 
months, however, he had occupied the position of time- 
keeper at the colliery, and was spoken of as a student 
and a reader, and withal a capable and conscientious 
young man. 

John met Martha Blake at her father’s house one 
Sunday evening. He had been conducting service at the 
chapel. Martha’s father was the Circuit steward, and 
at the conclusion of the meeting he invited John home 
to supper. The house was close to the chapel, and as his 
own home was more than a mile away, he consented. 

Joshua Blake kept a small “stores,” in which he sold 
everything, from calico to hobnails. In his own estima- 
tion, and even in the estimation of the villagers, he was 
a man of considerable importance. His stock was valued 
at several hundred pounds, and it was hinted that in 
addition he had a snug little balance at the bank. He 
had two sons, both older than Martha, one of whom had 
taken to farming, the other had gone into the building 
trade. Martha was Joshua’s chief saleswoman, and he 
was not a little proud of her. She had a distinct gift in 
that direction. She was good-looking, vivacious, obliging, 
and never lost sight of the main chance. Mrs. Blake was 
housekeeper and maid-of-all-work combined. 
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John had got into the depths of a rocking chair when 
Martha came into the room, but he sprang out of it at 
once. Visions of fair women had not often come his 
way, and Martha Blake in all the glory of her Sunday 
attire was a picture. John almost gasped when, without 
waiting for an introduction, she came up and shook 
hands with him. 

She might be a little too heavily built to please an 
artist’s eye, and a little too assertive in her manner for 
the average individual; but John did not notice such 
minor matters. He was only eighteen, and had not been 
reared in a city. In his eyes Martha Blake was just 
glorious, and for a month he dreamed about her every 
night. 

At first John was very shy in her presence. He felt 
she was his superior in every respect. She had spent 
twelve months at a boarding-school, and could play the 
piano, and had “learned drawing”; while he was only a 
collier’s son, who by dint of hard study had risen to the 
position of timekeeper. 

He gained courage, however, as time went on, and when 
he was nineteen he proposed to her. For a month after 
that she never spoke to him, nor even noticed him, and 
John nearly broke his heart. He knew he had done a 
bold thing, and only got what he deserved. When he 
thought over the matter calmly, he had to admit that, 
it was not at all likely that the daughter of Joshua 
Blake, Circuit steward, principal shopkeeper in Turviton 
and a man of substance to boot, would look at him. It 
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was very hard, nevertheless. He loved her ten times 
more desperately after being rejected than before, and 
for awhile he lost nearly all interest in life. 

Then came a suggestion that he should offer himself 
for the ministry. The superintendent minister had 
recognised his talents, and was strongly in favour of his 
going to College. John hailed the proposal with a thrill 
of joy such as he had never felt before, and began to 
devote all his spare time to the study of theological 
books. 

Martha Blake became suddenly friendly again, and 
even went so far as to invite him to the house. Occa- 
sionally, too, they met quite accidentally in the lanes 
on summer evenings, and as time went on they took 
long rambles together. 

When at length it was finally settled that John should 
enter the ministry, and the time had been fixed for his 
going to College, he plucked up his courage once more 
and proposed to Martha a second time. 

That was a sacred memory to John for two or three 
years after. He went to College feeling that he was the 
happiest man on earth, and ardently anticipated the 
time when, his long probation over, he should go to 
Turviton and claim his wife. 


CHAPTER VI 
CRITICISMS 


*«Speak your sincerest, think your wisest ; 
There is still a great gulf between you and the fact.” 


Mr. Bounty was troubled. As senior Circuit steward 
he had been mainly instrumental in bringing John 
Comfort to St. Mark’s. He had sung his praises for 
months before his arrival, and had predicted a period of 
unexampled prosperity. The result had belied all his 
calculations, and he had to stand before the church and 
congregation in the light of a discredited prophet. 

This was humiliating. His reputation for sagacity 
was seriously at stake, if not entirely destroyed. He 
really had no defence. There was no use blinking the 
matter. John Comfort did not come up to his expecta- 
tions. And yet, having brought him to St. Mark’s, he 
was bound to stand loyally by him. 

The subject came up for discussion one morning at 
breakfast. 

“JT can understand his being so popular in Irkchester,” 
Mr. Bounty said; “but Northport is a very different 
place, especially the Bsubombeed of Howard Park.” 
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“And why is he not popular at St. Mark’s?” Joan 
asked, without lifting her eyes. 

“T shouldn’t have thought it necessary to ask that 
question, my dear,” her mother answered in her severest 
tones. 

“And why not?” Joan demanded, with spirit. 

“Well, Joan, you know how terribly outspoken he is. 
You have heard some of his sermons, and can you 
wonder that people take offence? His name is Comfort, 
but there is nothing else that is comforting about the man. 
On the contrary, he rubs everybody up the wrong way.” 

“He doesn’t rub me the wrong way,” Joan answered 
bluntly. 

“Well, my dear, you are different from most people,” 
Mrs. Bounty answered, with asigh. “ You nearly always 
go by the rule of contrary.” 

“But the poor people in Ransom Lane think a world 
of him,” said Joan. 

“But you must remember, Joan,” Mr. Bounty inter- 
posed, “that he is not the minister of Ransom Lane, but 
of St. Mark’s, Howard Park.” 

“ And he attends to his duties.” 

“Yes—that is so. But you see, my dear, his methods 
are so—extreme, shall I say, and his preaching so—well, 
so severe, to put it mildly.” 

“ But does he preach the truth ?” 

“T will not say he does not preach the truth. But— 
well—he does not discriminate. We are surely not all 
heathen men and publicans at St. Mark’s.” 
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“Scribes and Pharisees would be a more suitable 
term,” Joan suggested. 

“You are cynical as usual, Joan. Why will you 
persist in speaking so slightingly of St. Mark’s? Iam 
sure there is not a more intelligent or a more respectable 
congregation in Northport.” 

“Tt is the respectability of the place that overpowers 
me,” Joan replied saucily. “So respectable, indeed, that 
if Jesus Christ were to come and preach as He did to 
the Jews of old, you would bundle him out of the 
synagogue; or, failing that, leave him, as you do Mr. 
Comfort, to preach to empty benches.” 

“ Joan, such talk is not respectful,” Mrs. Bounty replied 
severely. 

““I cannot help it, mother,” was the reply. “No 
minister within my recollection has ever preached with 
so much faithfulness or simplicity; no one has ever 
shown a more self-denying spirit; and yet you are ready 
to crucify him.” 

“No, no!” broke in Mr. Bounty; “you are exaggerat- 
ing again. I have stood by him from the first, and am 
prepared to do so still.” 

“T do not mean you personally,” Joan answered. “ But 
why have the Buffer-Joneses taken offence, and vowed 
they will not come to St. Mark’s again until there is a 
change of minister? And I am told the Ryder-Smiths 
and several others intend to follow their example.” 

“But you must admit, my dear,” said Mrs. Bounty, 
“that his sermon on what he called the ‘narrowing 
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lust of gold’ was very severe; and then you remember 
what he said about money-lenders: it was really ter- 
rible; and he must have known that Mr. Buffer-Jones, 
though he calls himself a banker, is in reality a money- 
lender in a very large way.” 

“T feel certain,” Joan answered, with spirit, “that Mr. 
Comfort has not the remotest idea what the Buffer- 
Joneses are. He was dealing with principles. He is too 
manly a man to indulge in personalities. He has had 
evidence in Ransom Lane of the wicked extortion of 
money-lenders, and his soul has been stirred, as mine 
has often been.” 

“T wish you would go less into that low neighbour- 
hood,” Mrs. Bounty said mildly. 

“And go more among the do-nothings of St. Mark’s, 
eh?” 

“They would at least help you to preserve good 
manners.” 

Joan looked at her mother for a moment, then rose 
froin the table. “Iam sorry for father,’ she said, with 
her hand on the back of the chair; “I believe in his 
heart he admires Mr. Comfort. He is the only prophet 
who has ever come to St. Mark’s. We have had priests 
and clerics in abundance — white-chokered nonentities 
who have lisped pretty platitudes, gushed over the old 
women, and flirted with the young ones. But never 
before has come to us a living man with a living 
message,—a brave, fearless Christian who lives out his 
creed, and preaches what he believes without fear or 
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favour; and just because he dares to be faithful, the 
officials are actually discussing the question whether 
they shall not dismiss him at the end of the first year.” 

“Who said so?” demanded Mr. Bounty almost 
fiercely. 

“Never mind who said so,” Joan answered quietly. 
“You know it is a fact.” 

“You have heard it whispered abroad ?” 

“T have; and I feel ashamed that I am in any way 
connected with the place.” 

“But if he is driving away some of the best sup- 
porters of the cause, and bringing no others to fill their 
place ’— 

“He would easily fill the church if you would let him. 
But you won't. The result of the pewholders’ meeting 
is talked about far and wide. Respectable working 
men, and even middle-class people, say they will not 
come to St. Mark’s to be patronised—that it is a ‘swell 
religious club for the snobs of Howard Park—that only 
people who live in £150 villas are eligible to attend 
—that these go to thank God that they are not as other 
men’; with much more to the same effect. You can’t 
keep people from thinking, and you can’t stop them from 
talking. So you have Pharisees inside and sceptics out- 
side, and between the two the religion of Jesus Christ 
becomes a byword.” 

Joan did not wait for any reply to this outburst, and 
before her father could recover himself, she was out of 
the room. 
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Later in the day she came face to face with John 
Comfort, by the bedside of a dying woman. She would 
have escaped without being seen had there been any 
possibility of doing so. He came into the room un- 
expectedly, and so she was compelled to meet him. 

She saw the questioning look that came into his eyes, 
but she made no remark, beyond the simple “good 
afternoon.” But when she made a movement to leave 
the room, he interposed in a moment. 

“No, you must not leave because I have called,” he 
said. 

“But I can do no more for the present,” she answered. 

“Then wait a few moments for me,” he said. And 
there was something so authoritative in his tones that 
she obeyed at once, and did not know why. 

She was glad afterwards that she stayed. He seemed 
to bring such an atmosphere with him of peace and 
strength. There was so much of confidence in his tones 
as he read to the dying woman a chapter out of the old 
Book, such tenderness and simplicity in his prayer, 
that she felt as though she had been breathing a more 
invigorating air than usual. 

The short winter's day had deepened into darkness 
before they left the room, and when they got into the 
street they found that a bewildering fog had wrapped 
the whole city in its folds. 

“You must allow me to see you safe home,” he 
said. “This is not a fit night for any lady to be out 
alone.” 
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“Please do not trouble,” she answered; “I am sure I 
can find my way all right.” 

“Tt will be no trouble, it will be a pleasure,” he said 
frankly. “I have seen very little of you lately.” 

“Our house is where it has always been,” she said, 
with a little laugh. 

“ And so is St. Mark’s,” he answered. 

“ But Iam not a member of St. Mark’s, you know, and 
—well—I’m afraid I do not feel very much interest in 
the place.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because I have not been converted, I suppose.” 

“May I ask what you mean by that ?” he questioned, 
after a pause. 

“No, I do not think you may,” was the quick reply. 
“JT do not want to get into any discussion on religious 
matters.” 

“But there is more in your answer than appears on 
the surface,” he said, as if speaking to himself. 

“Perhaps so. But what I think or do not think can 
be of no interest to you.” 

“ Ag the minister of St. Mark’s, I am interested in what 
most people think.” 

“Why should you be? If I were a minister, I 
shouldn’t care a jot what people thought. I should 
preach what I believed to be the truth and do what I 
believed to be right, and risk the consequences.” 

He winced slightly, for her words carried a sting she 
did not intend. 
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“You are right, no doubt, in the abstract,” he said 
hesitatingly, as if not sure of his ground; “and yet it 
seems to me we are bound to be influenced more or less 
by the opinion of those around us.” 

“Tsn’t that where we needlessly stultify ourselves?” 
she asked. “Pardon me for speaking plainly, and put 
me right if Iam wrong. IJ am only a girl, I know, and 
I have not thought very deeply, but it has seemed to 
me for months and months past that this is just the 
reason why preaching to-day is so ineffective—why 
sermons are so unconvincing.” 

“T fear I do not quite understand,” he said. 

“That is because of my blundering way of putting it. 
Nearly all the preaching I have heard lacks definiteness. 
Hither the preachers are not certain of their ground, or 
they are afraid to say what they think. I constantly 
fancy them saying to themselves, ‘Now I must be 
cautious here or I shall offend Mr. Brown, and I must 
skip lightly over this point or I shall tread on the toes 
of Smith, and I must say nothing definite on the other 
thing or I shall set Jones by the ears. And so most 
sermons are a string of compromises. You get no clear 
note of truth or dogma 


you can make anything or 
nothing out of them just as you are in the humour.” 
“But would you have a minister say things that he 
knows would set his congregation by the ears ?” 
“T would have a minister be honest above all things. 
If he does not believe the creed of his Church, he should 
come out of it. If he does believe it, he should preach it 
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honestly and faithfully. Trimming is neither honest 
nor dignified.” 

“You are very severe, Miss Bounty.” 

“Am I? [I did not intend to be. But I have been 
unfortunately circumstanced. In the past ministers 
have come a great deal to our house, and I found them 
constantly saying in private what they never said under 
any circumstances in public.” 

“But no man is compelled to say all he thinks.” 

“And no man is compelled to contradict himself,—and 
least of all a minister.” 

“Now you are making a serious charge!” 

“Am I? ThenI will say no more. I daresay there 
is another side to the question, but I have not sense 
enough to see it. Being only a girl, I get perplexed 
when I find ministers exceedingly broad when discuss- 
ing things by the fireside, and exceedingly narrow 
directly they mount the pulpit.” 

John Comfort sighed. “You see we are parts of a 
system,” he said, after a pause. 

“You mean that you have to say what you are told to 
say, and do just what you are told to do.” 

“That is rather a one-sided way of putting it, though 
there is a measure of truth in it;” and he sighed again. 

Joan relented. “I have been too hard,” she thought. 
“Tt is so easy to criticise, so difficult to perform, and this 
man is honest, I am sure.” 

Secretly Joan admired John Comfort. He was so 
different from most of the other young ministers who 
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had come to St. Mark’s. He did not court the rich to the 
neglect of the poor. He did not pose as a cleric, or 
patronise the laity. He wasa simple, sincere, outspoken 
man, without cant or affectation. 

The fog lifted a little as they got out of the neighbour- 
hood of Ransom Lane, and Joan hinted that she was quite 
able to take care of herself. But John pretended not to 
hear. It was a pleasure to walk by the side of Joan. 
Though she spoke so strongly sometimes, he knew he 
had her sympathy. Moreover, he oftener agreed with 
her than not, and once he found himself wondering how 
he would act if he had not been pledged to Martha Blake. 

On reaching Ravenscourt, Joan insisted that he should 
go in, and John, nothing loath, consented. For the 
moment he was Joan’s slave, though he did not fully 
realise it. He was at heart so loyal to Martha Blake, 
so absolutely conscientious in purpose and intention, 
that he had no suspicion of danger. 

It was half-past ten when he left, and he walked like 
one in adream. Joan, feeling that she had been some- 
what ungracious in the past, exerted herself to please. 
She had no more thought of danger than he. She 
played delightfully, sang love-songs with rare feeling 
and tenderness, discussed books with genuine insight, 
criticised men and things with charming freedom, and in 
every way made herself so agreeable, that John was 
fascinated. She cast a spell over him without either of 
them being aware of the fact. The hours flew by like 
moments. He knew, though he resolutely put away the 
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thought, that he had met too late the one woman in the 
world who could make his life complete. 

He walked home through the fog, humming an old 
love-song, and when he fell asleep, it was only to dream 
of Joan. But the daylight brought reflection as it did 
once before, and his reflections clouded his brow for the 
rest of the day. 

A fortnight later, he got a Sunday off. A returned 
missionary had been invited to occupy his pulpit. 

“Tl go and see Martha,” he said to himself suddenly 
one morning, as he sat staring into the study fire. 
“There is no reason why I should stay and hear the 
missionary. Let me see; to-morrow is Wednesday, I can 
get a whole week in Turviton, and perhaps I can per- 
suade Martha to let the wedding take place sooner than 
arranged. Her mother has been dead five months 
now, there can be no impropriety in the marriage 
taking place at once. We might be married by special 
licence, for that matter, and then she could return with 
me at the end of next week.” And he got up and began 
to pace the room. 

“T really think it would be the best possible arrange- 
ment,” he went on, after a pause. “It would put a stop 
to this silly dreaming of mine. I’ve been very lonely 
here, and have had no one to sympathise with me; that’s 
the reason I expect my thoughts have turned so often in 
the direction of Ravenscourt. When Martha comes 
she'll make the house look a different place. I daresay 
she has drawers full of antimacassars and doileys and 
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knick-knacks of different kinds. Women have a wonder- 
ful knack of doing things. My thoughts, instead of 
roving like the fool’s eye, will turn towards home when 
she’s here. I somehow don’t feel quite sure of myself as 
things are at present; but I shall feel settled when I’m 
married. Yes, Ill try to get it over at once. I don’t 
think Martha will object. Ill say nothing about it 
to—to ”— 

And he hurried away to his bedroom and began at 
once to prepare for his journey. He did not go out of 
doors for the whole day. “I may meet her if I go 
out,” he said to himself; “and—and Td rather not just 
at present.” 

Before going to bed he wrote a brief note to Mr. 
Bounty, stating that he would be out of town for at 
least a week. But he gave no particulars. 

“Tt will be a little surprise for them,” he reflected, 


> 


“when I introduce my wife to them;” and he smiled 
grimly. 

The next morning he was out of the house before the 
day broke. It was a long tedious journey across the 
country to Turviton, and he had need to be stirring 
early. He was more bent than ever on getting the 
marriage over, and had made all his preparations 


accordingly, 


CHAPTER VII 


A PROPOSAL 


‘*Timely advised, the coming evil shun: 
Better not do the deed, than weep it done.” 


THE traditional bridegroom is a most hilarious individual, 
rushing hither and thither with beaming face, and so 
exuberantly happy that he does not know how to 
contain himself. The actual bridegroom is more fre- 
quently than not the opposite of this. He is apt to be 
moody and depressed, haunted by doubts that clamour 
incessantly, and refuse to be driven away. 

John Comfort, as he crouched in the corner of a third- 
class railway compartment, had nothing in his appearance 
of the traditional bridegroom. In truth, he looked very 
much depressed, not to say disconsolate. Perhaps the 
cold had something to do with it. December is not 
usually a pleasant month to travel in, especially for 
third-class passengers. The compartment John was in 
was draughty and damp, and the wretched make- 
believe, cynically called a “foot-warmer,” was as cold as 
charity. He wrapped his travelling shawl as tightly 
round his legs as possible, and turned the collar of his 
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coat over his ears, but he had the utmost difficulty in 
keeping his teeth from chattering, do what he would. 

He tried to find comfort in the thought that when he 
returned, Martha in all probability would accompany 
him. He made an effort to picture her as she used to 
be when he knew her first. He liked best to remember 
her as a girl; it was a little fiction that he tried to cheat 
himself with. He was eighteen when he knew her first; 
she was twenty, but she was only a girl, as he was only 
a lad. She was lovely then. At least, that was the 
verdict of his youthful eye. He admired the clear red 
and white of her rounded cheeks, the frowsy mass of 
tawny hair that came low over her forehead, the 
fearless flash in her bold, laughing eyes, the saucy curl 
of her full red lips. Perhaps her voice was not quite as 
musical as he would have liked, nor were her manners 
as gentle and subdued as they might have been. But 
in the passion of those early days he was blind to minor 
faults. And though his conception of beauty had 
altered somewhat as the years had gone by, he still 
liked to recall the Martha of those early days. Of all 
the mental pictures he carried of his betrothed, the first 
was immeasurably the best. 

But, in spite of all his thoughts, the cloud on his brow 
did not lift. The prospect of being a married man 
within a week was by no means as inviting as it should 
have been. He remembered the time when such a 
prospect would have thrilled him with unspeakable 
ecstasy, now it sent a cold shiver down his back. 
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It was only a little after three in the afternoon when 
he reached Turviton station, but the light of the short 
December day had nearly all faded out of the sky. 
Leaving his portmanteau to be sent on to his mother’s 
cottage, he started to walk into the village. Turviton 
was not a beautiful place in the brightest summer 
weather, but seen on a raw winter's afternoon,—its heaps 
of shale and slag, its dreary treeless uplands black with 
coal-dust and soot, its belching iron furnaces, its hideous 
rows of squalid cottages,—looked positively forbidding. 
He did not hurry. He was not at all impatient to reach 
his sweetheart’s side. She did not know he was com- 
ing unless his mother had sent her word, which was not 
at all likely. He did not feel sure as to his reception, 
coming in that unexpected way. It was too dark to 
recognise people, and there were no lamps outside the 
village.” Slowly he tramped on through the black, 
oozing slime, till at length he felt the cobbles of High 
Street beneath his feet. Then he quickened his pace a 
little, and did not pause again until he stood in front of 
Joshua Blake’s shop. It was the most brilliantly 
lighted establishment in the street, though there was by 
no means a lavish display of goods in the window. 

Standing a little back, he could easily see into the 
shop without being seen. Martha was in her usual 
place behind the counter. In front stood two young 
men, one of whom was bargaining for a brier pipe. He 
had a bold face and an impertinent manner, and some 


of his gestures made John’s blood tingle. 
6 
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Martha did not appear to mind. She had become 
accustomed to the rude ways of Turviton young men; 
and was always able to hold her own, Other people 
came into the shop, notably a woman and an unkempt 
child, both of whom were served with beer. A keen 
wind was blowing down the street, but John felt himself 
grow hot all over. He had denounced grocers’ licences 
again and again as an unmitigated evil. And here was 
his own father-in-law elect taking advantage of the 
provisions of the Act, and his own sweetheart serving 
beer over the counter. It seemed as though the humilia- 
tion were his, and his hands clenched involuntarily. 

Other customers came and went, but the young men 
remained. The price of the pipe was evidently a mere 
excuse for staying. Martha made no effort to get rid of 
them. Perhaps she liked their company. It was a dull, 
uneventful life she lived, and almost anything that 
would break its monotony was welcome. 

John noticed with a pang that she was not nearly so 
neat and trim in her appearance as in the old days, or 
else it was that black did not become her. Her hair, too, 
seemed to have lost a good deal of its lustre, and its 
very frowsiness, which at one time he admired so much, 
jarred upon him. It contrasted painfully with what he 
had noticed in Joan Bounty. 

He was conscious, too, of the fact that he was not at 
all eager to go into the shop and dismiss the young men 
and take Martha to his heart. No thrill of passion ran 
through his veins as he looked at her, no rapture of 
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possession quickened his pulse. He could have turned 
on his heel and gone back to Northport without a pang 
of regret. All his youthful ardour had vanished. The 
romance of his early manhood had withered like a 
frost-nipt flower. He crept nearer the shop door, and 
waited for the young men to come out. They stumbled 
past him at length, laughing coarsely as they went. He 
looked after them for a moment; then turned and 
entered the shop. Martha had begun to “side” the 
counter, but she looked up at the sound of his footstep 
with a sudden exclamation— 

“Jack! what in the name of common sense are you 
doing here?” 

“T came to see you, Martha.” 

“ But you never told me you were coming.” 

“No, I thought I would give you a little surprise. 
Are you not pleased to see me?” 

“Of course I’m pleased to see you, only you might 
have let me know.” 

“And you could have told me to come some other 
time, eh ?” 

“Well, it is an awkward time just now,’ she answered, 
glancing hurriedly round the shop. “You see we are 
getting all our Christmas stock ready, and the whole 
place is in a litter. But aren’t you going to kiss me?” 

He glanced uneasily at the window, and remembered 
that outside was a public street. She interpreted his 
hesitancy in a moment. 

“What's the odds?” she said. “Everybody knows 
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we're to be wed some time in the new year. So you 
needn’t make any bones about it. You didn’t used to.” 

Thus adjured, he leaned over the counter, and their 
lips met. 

“T really came over to see if we couldn’t arrange to 
be married sooner,” he said hurriedly. “There is really 
no reason why we should delay it any longer.” 

“What do you mean by ‘sooner ?’” she asked. 

“Well, say the beginning of next week. We could 
get a special licence, you know ”— 

“And get the whole thing over in a hurry and with- 
out anybody knowing?” she demanded. 

“ Exactly.” 

“No, Jack Comfort; that does not suit my views of 
things,” she answered. 

“Why not?” 

“Why not? Well, there’s several why nots. Not 
that I ain’t waited long enough, mind you, for I’m sick 
of waiting, but I don’t believe in hole and corner 
weddings.” 

“Tm not suggesting any hole and corner wedding,” 
he answered. 

“Tt amounts to the same thing,” was the quick reply. 
“No, I'm not going to be done out of my rights. Folks 
can’t be married every day, and when it does come off, I 
like a bit of a show, and I’m going to have it.” 

“TY would much prefer a quiet wedding,” he said, with 
downcast eyes. 

“Very likely. That's just like you men. But 
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women look upon things differently. Getting married 
is nearly everything to a woman—though I oughtn’t to 
say it. Itis the one big event in her life. She looks 
forward to it, dreams about it; and to get married on 
the quiet is to be cheated out of her rights.” 

John bit his lip and was silent. Her words jarred on 
him like a false note in music. 

“For some things I'd like to get wed to-morrow,” she 
went on. “I’m sick of this hole, and shall be glad to 
get out of it. But what’s the use of talking? We’ve 
waited so long that we may as well wait now till we 
can do the thing in proper fashion. Besides, Christmas 
is close on us, and father could not possibly spare me. 
And then I’ve no time to get ready in, and there’s 
heaps of things to be done. And that is not all. If 
we did the thing in a hurry, we should miss half 
our wedding presents. You must think of that. The 
more public a wedding is, the more presents, as a rule.” 

“That seems a very sordid way of looking at the 
matter,” he said, with a tone of reproach in his voice. 

“Oh, that’s just like you,” she said, with a toss of her 
head. “You'd be a heap better if you were a little 
more sordid, as you call it. Folks can’t live upon 
sentiment. You ought to be sent to keep shop for a 
year and you'd change your tune.” 

“But we can live without wedding presents,” he 
answered. “Besides, I would rather not have a thing 
that was not given freely.” 

“What's the odds how it’s given so long as you get 
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it,” she replied. “You seer to have got a heap of 
notions in your head that you'd be better without ;” and 
she laughed boisterously. 

The next moment some fresh customers entered, and 
he stood aside until they were served. One of them, an 
elderly woman, tried to drag him into a conversation. 
She had known him as a lad, and was disposed to be 
familiar. 

“JT reckon thou finds parsoning a fine sight better nor 
working in a coalpit ?” she questioned. 

“Tn some respects,” he answered. 

“Ay, thou mixes among the gentry now, I reckon, 
an’ dresses in cloth every day; but thou’rt only John 
Comfort all the same.” 

“T’ve never been ashamed of my name,” he replied. 

“Thou hast no cause to be,” she answered. “Thy 
father was a good man; his only fault was, he died too 
soon.” 

John walked to the other side of the shop, and so put 
an end to the conversation. When he came back, the 
customers had gone. 

“Hadn’t you better go into the sitting-room?” 
Martha said. “I’m afraid it’s all upset. But we shall 
have tea as usual about six.” 

“What time do you close?” he questioned. 

“Not much before eight,” was the reply; “folks have 
to work in these parts.” 

“Tll go and have tea with mother,” he answered 
slowly, “and come again later on.” 
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“Couldn’t you come in the morning?” she questioned. 
“T shan’t be so busy then.” 

“As you will;” and he turned and walked toward the 
door. 

She came out from behind the counter and put up 
her face to be kissed—the face he once thought so 
beautiful. Alas! seven years had robbed it of all its 
bloom. 

His mother received him with open arms and many 
kisses—kisses that made him feel young again, and 
stirred his heart with deep and tender emotion. 

The cottage was very small, but it was a little palace 
in its way. The fire was bright and the hearth was 
clean, and there was an air of comfort and restfulness 
that pervaded it like an atmosphere. He forgot his 
disappointments as he chatted with his mother. She 
talked about the past as she was in the habit of doing 
when he came home to see her; she was proud of her 
son, and imagined there was not his equal in the world. 
How the past lived again as the dear familiar voice 
recounted incident after incident of bygone days. He 
felt as though he had not been away at all, as though 
the great outside world with its fret and strife and 
jostle was but a dream. 

“ Ah, mother, it is pleasant to be home again,” he said. 
“T would fain stay here always.” 

“You'd soon get tired of me,” she replied, “and 
hanker for the big city and its crowds.” 

“T don’t know; this seems like heaven almost.” 
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“A wee bit of a heaven, my boy,” she answered, 
glancing swiftly rcund the small apartment, and she 
smiled wistfully. 

“Tt isn’t size that makes heaven, mother, nor grandeur, 
but the sweet atmosphere of rest for which the heart 
pines.” 

“ Ah, my boy, it’s early for you to talk of rest,” she 
answered. 

“T know, I know, mother, but I get terribly weary 
sometimes.” 

“ And are you going to see Martha again to-night ?” 

“No, ’'m going to keep you company. You have the 
greater claim.” 

“T’ve known you longest, John,” and she came and 
kissed him on the forehead. 


John spent a week at Turviton, and spent it chiefly 
with his mother. Martha was kept busy in the shop 
serving customers, and arranging the Christmas display 
of goods, and when he called he felt that he was in the 
way. Now and then he got half an hour’s quiet talk 
with her, but it yielded him no satisfaction. They did 
not appear to have a single thing in common. They 
looked at life and the world from totally different 
standpoints. They measured things by a different 
rule. 

He did not refer to their marriage again. He 
saw it was of no use. And on the whole he was not 
sorry. 
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He returned to Northport with a strange hunger in 
his heart for a sight of Joan Bounty’s sweet oval face 
and clear, intelligent eyes. And yet, so determined was 
he to be loyal to Martha Blake that he did not visit 
Ravenscourt for more than a week after his return. 


CHAPTER VIII 


A DAY TO BE REMEMBERED 


‘*T never shall forget that day 
While reason holds her seat.” 


YIELDING to a pressing invitation from Mr. Bounty, 
John spent New Year’s Day at Ravenscourt. On many 
grounds he was pleased to have a quiet, restful day. 
Since his return from Turviton he had spent most of 
his time among the poor of Ransom Lane. As the 
winter had advanced, the amount of sickness alarmingly 
increased, while the poverty of the people revealed itself 
more and more painfully in contrast with the prepara- 
tions of the well-to-do for celebrating Christmas tide. 
John had a small “ poor’s fund” at his disposal, provided 
by the church, in addition to which he had saved a few 
pounds from his previous quarter’s salary; and when 
these items were exhausted, Mrs. Slocum came to his 
assistance with a handsome contribution. John tried to 
interest Miss Wellington in his charitable work, but 
without success. She was too deeply pledged to the 
work of converting the Jews to trouble herself about 


the starving Gentiles at her door. 
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“Tt is the souls of people we must care for, Mr. 
Comfort,” she said to him as he was leaving her house. 

“ And their bodies as well, Miss Wellington.” 

“Oh dear no! This modern heresy is very shocking, 
and I am sorry you are tainted with it. The body is 
of no account in comparison with the soul. In a few 
months or years it will have returned to its native dust. 
But the soul will live on for ever in bliss or misery.” 

“Then you would let people starve ?” 

“T let them starve ?—nothing of the sort. No one 
needs starve in this country. Have we not our poor 
laws? Are we not all compelled to pay poor rates?” 

“Good morning,” John answered, and walked away. 

By the end of the year he was utterly weary both in 
mind and body. He had done a little—had carried 
brightness and cheerfulness into a few dozen homes, but 
in comparison with the great solid mass of want and 
sickness that faced him, it seemed as nothing. 

But having exhausted his resources as well as his 
strength, he was glad of a day of sweet idleness, such as 
he knew he would get at Ravenscourt. 

Joan met him in the hall with delightful frankness 
and bonhomie, and conducted him into the drawing- 
room, where she wheeled up a deep easy-chair before a 
blazing fire. “You look half starved with the cold,” 
she said, with a pleasant laugh. 

“It is bitterly cold outside,” he answered. “I think 
we shall have snow before the day is out, there is such 
an icy touch in the wind.” 
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“T had planned to take you for a drive,” she said; 
“Father thinks you do not get sufficient fresh air. But 
you will be more comfortable indoors on a day like 
this.” 

“T want nothing better than to sit by this fire,” he 
answered ; “though it seems almost selfish to say so 
when there are so many people who are fireless.” 

“ Ah, the world is in a queer tangle,” she said absently, 
and she went to the window and looked out over the 
bleak, frost-bound garden. 

John watched her interestedly as she stood in the 
light, framed by the rich, heavy curtains. It was not 
often that his eyes rested on so fair a picture. Indeed, 
he was of the opinion that he had never before seen a 
woman who came so near his ideal of beauty. Her rich 
brown hair was full of light, as though it had been 
washed in sunshine. Her complexion was like ivory, 
suffused with the warm blood underneath. Her eyes 
and lips no one could deseribe, for they were constantly 
changing in expression, now mirthful, now stern, now 
provokingly cynical. Her figure would have satisfied 
the most exacting artist. 

A sigh—deep and long-drawn—escaped his lips after 
a few moments. Did he begin to contrast her with 
Martha Blake; to wish that his fiancée was more like 
the fair vision who stood before him; to regret that he 
had made his choice before he had seen anything of the 
world; to wonder if youthful and immature promises 
should always be kept ? 
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It would not be fair to analyse his thoughts too 
closely. Regrets come to the pure in heart as well as to 
other men. No man finds all his desire. 

Joan came and sat opposite him after a few minutes, 
and they began to talk; first about a book that was 
lying on the table, and which was then all the rage. 

“T wasted two good hours in reading it,’ Joan said 
in her own free, outspoken way. “And I daresay I 
shall waste much more valuable time in discussing it. 
That is the worst of those wretched books that ‘catch 
on. One has to read them because everybody else 
reads them.” 

“ But why do they catch on?” John asked. 

“ Ah, that is more than anyone knows,” she answered, 
with a merry laugh. “I believe this particular book 
owes a great deal to judicious puffing.” 

“ But is it not a good book? For I confess I have not 
read it.” 

“In my judgment it is a very poor one. But Tom 
Teesdale—I don’t know if you have met him, he lives 
in London—Tom says that about twenty critics, all of 
the same nationality, and who largely control the 
London press—agreed to give this book a good send 
off. Anyhow, nearly all the newspapers came out 
simultaneously with flaming reviews. And if a book 
once gets talked about, the rest is easy, Tom says.” 

“This book is talked of just now to the exclusion of 
everything else,” John answered. 

“ And every respectable mediocrity is doomed to read 
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it,” laughed Joan; “for, you know, it would never do to 
be out of the fashion.” 

John smiled, and then the conversation drifted away 
into other channels—the unyielding respectability of 
St. Mark’s, and the poverty of Ransom Lane. Finally, 
John was induced to talk about his visit to Turviton, 
and of the purpose that actuated him in taking the 
journey in the dead of winter. 

It cost him an effort to take Joan into his confidence, 
but, all things considered, he felt that she ought to 
know. To be forewarned was to be forearmed. Not 
that she was ever likely to care for him, but, knowing 
that he was on the point of being married,—hearing it 
from his own lips,—she would keep him at a distance, 
if he ever, in a moment of weakness, should forget 
himself. He did not shape the thought even to him- 
self in this bald way, but it was in his mind all the 
same. 

“And she was not willing to be married in that 
hurried way?” Joan questioned, breaking an awkward 
silence. 

“Well, no. You see, her father could not spare her 
for one thing; and then she has some idea of being out 
of mourning before the marriage takes place. You see, 
a wedding is an event in Turviton.” 

“ And she wants a very pretty wedding, of course ?” 

“J think she has some idea of the kind. For my own 
part, I would rather have it absolutely quiet. I am not 
fond of display.” 
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“You must have found it very lonely since you have 
been here ?” 

“J did at first. I am getting a little more used to it 
now, though I prefer being in rooms.” 

“When—when Mrs. Comfort comes, she will be a 
great help to you,” Joan said absently. 

“T trust so. I am quite anticipating that she will 
make the house look very differently.” 

“ Are you not pleased with it?” 

“Oh yes; but it has a bare, unfinished look, somehow. 
It needs a woman’s hand to give the finishing touches.” 

“And is she fond of visiting and—and all that?” 
Joan questioned, after a pause. 

“T really don’t know. That has not occurred to me. 
I think the great mission of a wife is to make a home 
for her husband.” . 

“T thought he made a home for her,” Joan said, with 
a laugh. 

“ He is supposed to provide a house,” John answered ; 
“but home is mainly of her making.” 

After that, the conversation veered round to a dis- 
cussion of the political situation, which was finally cut 
short by the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Bounty. 

The day proved as quiet and restful as John could 
desire. He simply idled from noon till late at night. 
It was one of the charms of Ravenscourt, that the 
visitor felt perfectly at home in it. No fuss was made 
of him. He was allowed to do just what he liked. Mr. 
Bounty was a model host in this respect, thanks mainly 
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to Joan’s tuition; and Mrs. Bounty was generally so 
busy looking after her house and servants, that she 
never troubled anyane else. 

John had grown to entertain a very genuine respect 
for his Circuit steward. He might be narrow in his 
creed, and parsimonious in church affairs, and just a 
little common in manner and speech; but he was so 
genuinely loyal, that John could forgive everything else. 

As the daylight faded, the mildly-complaining wind 
grew into a roar. John stood at one of the windows 
aud watched the tall trees swaying and bending before 
it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bounty were indulging in an afternoon’s 
siesta, while Joan had gone to her room to write letters. 

John would have taken a nap himself, but for the 
wind. Its voice rose almost into a cry sometimes, then 
died away into a pitiful sob. He was in the mood for 
melancholy imaginings, and all desire for sleep quickly 
fled away. 

The room became full of voices. Now they grumbled 
down the chimney, now they hissed through the key- 
hole, now they snarled at the window. As the room 
became dark, the corners and recesses seemed to grow 
thick with weird, low whisperings, which were responded 
to by wild sobbings from without. 

To sit by the fireside was out of the question, so he 
went and stood in the window and watched the daylight 
fade to the clamour and shock of the storm. He did 
not notice Joan’s entrance. From near the door she 
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watched him for several seconds. His face and figure 
were clearly silhouetted against the window—a rare 
combination of grace and strength. 

She came and stood by his side, at length; but it had 
grown too dark for him to see her clearly. 

“It is a terrible night,” she whispered softly, more to 
herself than to him. 

“Yes,” he answered, and felt that he had no power 
left to say more. 

She came a step nearer, till she almost touched him. 

“T am sorry you have to go out on a night like 
this,” she said at length. “Could you not stay here 
till morning ?” 

“No,” he whispered, and he leaned his elbow against 
the wall for support. “No; I must not.” He felt as 
though he had scarcely strength to stand. Her presence 
created an atmosphere that intoxicated him. 

“Don’t think it would be any trouble to us,” she 
said; “it would be a great pleasure. Only say the 
word, and I will have the room got ready at once.” 

“No,no! I must not,” he said hurriedly and brokenly. 
“IT must get home to-night, and soon.” 

He could almost hear her breathing in the lulls of the 
wind; and with her every breath his strength and 
courage seemed to be slipping from him. The very 
darkness was a temptation to him. She was so friendly, 
so beautiful, so near. He wanted to reach out his hand 
and touch her dusky hair. She would not know; there 
was scarcely a gleam of daylight left. Should he dare ? 
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The wind had died down to a low, far-off moan, like 
the sound of the surf across miles of sand. She was 
standing close to the window, the sleeve of her dress 
touched his hand. 

“There; the wind is coming up again,” she said. 
“Hark! Do you hear it hissing and rushing through 
the distant trees? Now it is close upon us; 
drew back a step, and in that moment their hands 
touched. 

With a gasp, as though his heart had stood still, he 


? 


and she 


flung himself into the middle of the room. He was 
angry with himself, yet thrilling with an ecstasy the 
like of which he had never felt before. 

“ Are you afraid ?” she asked, with a little shiver. 

“Yes,” he answered, purposely misunderstanding her 
question. 

“T thought for a moment myself that the window was 
coming in; but it is dying away again now.” 

“Shall I ight the gas?” he asked. 

“Yes, if you will. I think Jane must have forgotten.” 

A moment or two later the room was full of light, and 
he was sitting, spent and nerveless, in an easy-chair. 

“Will you play something, Miss Bounty?” he asked, 
after a long pause. 

“With an organ accompaniment outside?” she 
questioned, with a musical laugh. 

“The two instruments will go well together,” he 
replied ; “besides, the noise of the wind is getting to be 
monotonous.” 
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“Oh, I love it! except when it gets too violent. 
Listen now: it is just like the sea. It stirs all kinds 
of fancies within me. If I were a writer of novels, I 
think I should revel in a night like this.” 

“J prefer the hush of a summer’s night,” he answered, 
“and the silence of the stars.” 

“ Ah, then I will spoil the grand music outside with 
my poor jingling of wires;” and she sat down to the 
piano and began to play. 

He clasped his hands across his knees and shut his 
eyes, but he did not hear all the music. Joan played 
magnificently, but he was not in the humour to 
appreciate it to the full. 

“T must not come here again till after I am married,” 
he kept saying to himself; “I was foolish to come to-day. 
I am feebler and more stupid than a moth when she is 
near. How beautiful she is! What is this strange 
power she has over me?” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bounty came into the room while Joan 
was playing, and when the music ceased, the Circuit 
steward proposed a quiet game of whist. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when John said good- 
night, and the wind was howling more fiercely than 
ever, accompanied by violent squalls of snow. 

Mr. Bounty begged the minister to stay till the 
morning, but John was firm. The farther away he was 
from Joan, the safer he felt. He was angry with 
himself that any woman should have so much influence 
over him. He had a tender conscience, and had been 
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trying for years so to shape his life that his conduct 
should be above reproach. -Moreover, until he saw Joan, 
no face had come for a moment between himself and his 
early love. Not only in deed, but in thought, he had 
been absolutely loyal to the woman of his choice; and 
that any other woman should have power to move him 
at will was humiliating, and all the more humiliating 
because Martha Blake had no power to move him at all. 

“You had better reconsider it,’ was Mr. Bounty’s 
parting word. 

“Tt is very kind of you, but I must go;” and he 
plunged into the night and into the storm. But he had 
scarcely got beyond the shelter of the house before he 
regretted it. The snow might have been powdered glass, 
so sharply did it cut his face, while the wind caught 
him, and battered him, and lifted him from the ground 
more than once. 

A little farther on, an avenue of big elms offered him 
protection, and he hurried forward with all his speed. 
The wind roared in the tall branches like an incoming 
sea, and sucked through the avenue like a monster air- 
pump. | 

For a moment or two he rested and drew a long 
breath, while the wind died down to a low, angry growl. 
Then suddenly it sprang up with a shock and din as 
though contending armies had met in deadly conflict. 
He could hear the trees groaning and snapping in all 
directions, the air was full of sand and snow and broken 
twigs. The tumult got louder every moment. The 
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trees literally shrieked in their agony. Then something 
happened. He raised his hand instinctively to protect 
his head. He felt the bones in his arm snap. He had 
a vague impression that a huge living monster was 
crushing him to the earth, then everything became a 
blank. He lay crushed and bleeding beneath a fallen 
tree, while the wind roared on and laughed at the 
mischief it had wrought. 


CHAPTER IX 
JOAN TO THE RESCUE 


‘*Tie up thy fears. He that forbears, 
To suit and serve his need, deserves his load.” 


JOAN retired to her room directly the outer door had 
closed upon the minister, but she made no attempt to get 
into bed. She knew she could not sleep, and nothing 
was more irksome than to lie awake hour after hour, as 
she had proved many times by experience. She hardly 
knew why she was so excited. She was not alarmed at 
the storm, she had no fear of accidents, and, generally 
speaking, she enjoyed nothing more than listening to the 
pulsing of the wind in the trees; but to-night she felt 
as though strung on wires. 

Throwing herself into a basket chair before the fire, 
she tried to read, but, finding the effort too great, she 
got out her knitting, which she threw impatiently 
aside, after dropping two or three stitches; finally, she 
began to pace up and down the room with her hands 
locked behind her back. Every now and then she 
paused as the wind shrieked past in a wilder gust than 
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“He is a strong man,” she said to herself, after one of 
these elemental outbursts, “and will take no harm; but 
all the same he would have been wiser to have stayed. 
I wonder why he so strongly objected to spending the 
night here?” and she went to the window and drew 
aside the curtain. 

The moon had just risen, and was struggling bravely 
with the dense masses of vapour and snow that were 
being driven swiftly across it by the wind. Now and 
then she sailed for a moment in a miniature sea of 
perfect blue, then dark masses of cloud blotted out her 
face once more. Joan looked toward the avenue of trees, 
through which the storm was still breaking like an 
angry sea, 

“JT cannot help pitying him,” she mused. “He seems 
so lonely and friendless. I wonder if—if she will make 
him happy. He does not seem enthusiastic about the 
marriage, which is a pity.” 

And she drew nearer the window and flattened her 
pretty nose against the glass. 

“He is not a great man by any means, but what I 
like about him is his sincerity,’ she went on. “One 
always feels the better for being in his company. 
There is such a ring of sincerity in all that he says. 
He may not be politic,—perhaps mother is right in that, 
—but Iam sure he is good. He will do what he believes 
to be right, whatever it may cost him. The danger 
with such people is that they sometimes become martyrs 
for a mistaken idea. I wonder if—if”— 
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‘Then she started back as an unfamiliar sound smote 
her ear, and, bending her eyes to the ground, she 
listened intently. 

“Perhaps it was only the moaning of the wind after 
all,” she reflected. “It makes strange noises on a night 
like this, and I am nervous and imaginative for some 
reason. I had better—but hist! there it is again; it 
sounds almost like a human voice. I wonder what ails 
me to-night?” and she drew away from the window 
and flung herself once more into the chair before the 
fire. 

But she found it impossible to sit still. Her brain 
was excited, her womanly sympathies had been touched 
more deeply than she knew. Moreover, that strange 
moan, which penetrated through the noise of the wind, 
still lingered in her ears, and would not be silenced. 

“Jt cannot be he,” she said to herself impatiently ; 
“he is strong enough to breast any gale. Besides, he 
would not have to face the wind. How silly I am!” 
And she took up a volume of Browning lying on 
a table near, and, opening it at random, began to 
read— 

‘Still ailing, wind? Wilt be appeased or no? 
Which needs the other’s office, thou or I? 
Dost want to be disburthened of a woe, 


And can, in truth, my voice untie 
Its links, and let it go? 


Art thou a dumb wronged thing that would be righted, 
Entrusting thus thy cause to me ?’’— 


“Ah! there it is again, and louder than before. I 
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am surely getting superstitious, and Browning has not 
mended matters. 

‘A dumb wronged thing that would be righted,’ 
indeed. How funny that I should open the book just 
at that page !— 

‘Entrusting thus thy cause to me.’ 

These words will haunt me now. I wish I could get 
John Comfort out of my head and go to sleep.” 

And, closing the book, she went to the window again 
and leaned her hot forehead against the cold pane. It 
was a casement window that opened out on a square 
balcony formed by the porch that gave dignity to 
Robert Bounty’s front door. 

The storm appeared to be abating at length. In the 
belt of trees at the edge of the lawn, it was sobbing like 
a tired and fretful child. Suddenly a feeble voice called— 

“Help! help!” 

Joan pulled open the window instantly and stepped 
out on the stone balcony, and, putting her hand to her 
ear, she listened intently, but there was no sound save 
the wind soughing in the trees. 

“Could I have been mistaken?” she said to herself, 
as she shivered in the bitter wind. She waited till she 
was almost numb with cold, but no other cry for help 
reached her ears. 

“T must have been mistaken,” she said, and was just 
stepping back into her room, when a low, long-drawn 
moan came faintly up on the wind. 

“That is not the wind,” she said, with a startled look 
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in her eyes. “There it is again, and from the avenue.” 
And she hurried back into the room and closed the 
window. 

“Tt will be of no use calling father,” she mused, as 
she fastened on her shoes. He'll only laugh at me, 
and all the maids will be asleep. No; I'll go myself. 
Perhaps Browning is prophetic— 

‘Entrusting thus thy cause to me,’” 
And a strange look of determination came into her eyes. 

Fastening the hood of her cloak securely under her 
chin, she stole noiselessly down the stairs. She carried 
a taper with her, with which she lighted the hall lamp, 
then, unbolting the front door and closing it softly 
behind -her, she hurried swiftly across the lawn in the 
direction of the avenue. 

The moon came out again, and sailed majestically 
for a few minutes in an azure sea. Here and there she 
plunged into a small drift of snow, but she never paused 
to think of herself. The wind was resting now; its 
voice was low, and came from far away across the hills. 
The elms stood spectral in the moonlight, and the 
avenue looked dark and uninviting after the open lawn. 
Branches of trees were lying about in all directions 
which had been wrenched off by the fury of the storm, 
and in one place a tree had been uprooted, and was 
lying across the road. 

She paused for a moment, and then began to pick 
her way carefully, then paused again as the same low 
moan she had heard before fell on her ears. Only it 
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was nearer now. Against the fallen tree the snow had 
drifted in a long white mound. Again the moan, and 
from underneath the snowdrift. All her nervousness 
had gone now. Somebody was hurt, that was certain, 
and who so likely as John Comfort. 

A moment later she was quite satisfied on this point. 

“John Comfort!” she cried, dropping on her knees 
by his side and brushing the snow from his face; but 
no answer came from his lips. Every now and then 
he moaned feebly, but he did not appear to be conscious. 

She tried to drag him from underneath the tree, but 
he was too securely wedged. 

“Do you know me?” shecried. “Are you very much 
hurt?” and hot tears welled up into her eyes, and fell 
upon his white, pain-drawn face. But alow moan was 
the only answer she got. Then she started to her feet 
again and ran with all her might toward the house. 
In a few minutes the whole establishment was astir. 

“How did you get to know?” Mr. Bounty asked 
excitedly. 

“T’ve no time to answer questions now,’ was the 
reply. “Tl call Wilkins and Stubbs on my way back.” 
(Wilkins and Stubbs were the coachman and gardener 
respectively.) And before Mr. Bounty could frame 
another question, she was out of the house again. 

A few minutes later, she was again kneeling in the 
snow by John Comfort’s side, trying to get some brandy 
between his clenched teeth. 

“ Poor fellow!” she moaned; “he must have lain here 
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over an hour. Oh, why did I not come when I heard 
his first moan ;” and her tears began to fall again. 

After a few minutes John Comfort opened his eyes 
and struggled to speak. “What has happened? he 
asked feebly. “Where am I?” 

Joan controlled herself by a great effort. “You have 
had an accident,’ she said, speaking quite steadily; 
“but help will be here directly.” 

“An accident?” he questioned, and he tried to lft 
his shattered arm, then let it fall with a groan. 

“ Are you in much pain?” she questioned. 

“My arm hurts a good deal,’ he answered; “it’s badly 
broken, I fear.” 

“Tf that’s the worst, you'll soon be all right again,” 
she answered cheerfully. 

He tried to smile, but it was a pitiful effort. “Have 
I lain here long?” he asked. “I remember all about 
it now: I was quite stunned at first, then I came round 
a bit and called for help.” 

“That is how I found you,” she cried, with a great 
rush of emotion which gave a strange thrill to her voice. 

“God bless you!” he said feebly, and then he relapsed 
into unconsciousness again. 

A minute later Mr. Bounty and his servants were 
on the scene. It was no easy matter lifting the tree 
and dragging the wounded man from its tangle of 
branches. But the task was accomplished at last, and 
when John awoke to consciousness again, he found 
himself lying in a warm, beautifully-furnished room, 
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feeling—as he said to the doctor—as though he had 
been trussed. 

“Now you will have to keep very quiet,’ the doctor 
said gravely, “and learn the lesson of patience.” 

“And if I do that, you think I may pull through?” 
John asked quietly. 

“Of course I think you will pull through,” he 
answered, walking to the other side of the room; but 
John was quick to note that there was no ring of 
conviction in his voice. 

“Well, I don’t know that it will matter much if I 
don’t get better,’ he answered, after a pause. “The 
world could get along very well without me.” 

The doctor turned quickly and held up his finger. 
“JT don’t allow my patients to talk in that way,” he 
said pleasantly. “Your business is to get better and 
to lose no time over it. Now don’t begin to argue; it 
would be more profitable if you would try to sleep.” 

John closed his eyes at once, but he was in too much 
pain to think of sleeping. Moreover, his brain was in 
a whirl. He had tried to get away from Joan Bounty, 
and this was the result. Was it true that there was a 
divinity shaping his life to other issues than he had 
planned, or was this an accident pure and simple? 

The longer he remained with Joan the more difficult 
seemed the path of right. He was not a Jonah running 
away from duty when the storm overtook him. He 
was following the light of conscience. God knew it 
was like heaven being in the house with Joan. She 
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was the only woman he had ever met who answered 
to his ideal. It was like tearing his heart out to say 
“no” to her kind invitation to stay. He had to 
summon all the courage he possessed to leave that 
hospitable house, and plunge into the night and into 
the storm. And yet he had done it because his 
conscience said it was the right thing to do, and in 
following his conscience he believed he was obeying 
the will of God. But what of the sequel? Why had 
Providence thrust him back again under that roof, 
and for an indefinite period? Even if he never got 
better, his pain would be immeasurably increased by 
the strain that would be put upon his loyalty; and if 
he got better, he would never be able to forget that he 
owed his life to Joan: besides which, he would not be 
able to help seeing a good deal of her during his 
recovery. 

The more he thought of it, the more puzzling the 
problem became. The only possible explanation that 
occurred to him was that God was testing him to see 
of what kind of stuff he was made. It was just a part 
of life’s hard, stern discipline. In the end he would be 
the better for the struggle, though he might enter 
scarred and maimed into life. 

“T must resist her as though she were the devil,” 
he said to himself, as he lay there quite still in the 
dim light. So still was he that it was thought he had 
fallen asleep, but he was never more acutely awake. 
“Tt will be a hard task,’ he went on; “a cruel, thankless 
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task, for she has been very kind to me. It was she 
who found me, and if I live, I shall owe my life to her, 
and yet I must steel myself against her as though she 
were my greatest enemy. I shall be listening for her 
all day long, hungering for a sight of her face, and yet, 
when she comes to see me, I shall have to pray all the 
while that she may go away quickly. I wonder if 
Abram’s trial was harder than mine?” 

When the doctor called again, he found his patient 
much more feverish than when he left. 

“Have you slept at all?” he asked. 

“Not a wink,” was the answer. 

“Ah! Mrs. Bounty thought you had slept for several 
hours.” 

“T have lain still as you told me, but I have not 
been able to sleep.” 

“Worrying yourself, I suppose?” 

“A little. One cannot help thinking.” 

“T will give you a sleeping-draught to-night ;” and 
the doctor went away again. 

All the day John kept watching and listening for 
Joan. Each time the door was opened, he raised his 
eyelids and looked eagerly for a moment in that direction, 
then, with an inaudible sigh, closed his eyes once more. 

Toward evening a trained nurse came and took 
charge of the sick-room. For a moment he thought 
it was Joan, and his heart gave a great bound, then 
seemed as if it was going to stop altogether. 

“T ought to be thankful she does not come,” he said 
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to himself; “and yet I think her smile would do me 
more good than all the medicine in the world.” 

But the day ended, and the night passed away, and 
the next day came, and Joan did not show her face. 
He did not ask for her; he tried to be grateful that 
she kept away, and yet deep down in his heart no 
sufferer ever so longed for the light of the morning as 
he longed for the presence of Joan. 

The second day passed away as the first, and the third 
as the second, while he grew hourly weaker. The 
sleeping-draughts were absolutely without effect. His 
injuries appeared to be worse than at first supposed. 

On the fourth morning the doctor gave up hope. 
He came into the dining-room where the others sat 
at breakfast, looking very grave and anxious. 

“T hope your patient is better this morning?” Mr. 
Bounty said, looking up uneasily. 

“T am sorry to say he is considerably worse,’ was 
the reply. 

“Do you consider his condition critical ?” 

“Very! Indeed, I very much fear he will not pull 
through.” 

“No, surely!” Mr. Bounty said in a troubled voice. 

Joan did not lift her eyes from her plate. She made 
a pretence of eating for a few moments longer, then 
quietly left the table and hurried quickly out of the 
room. 


CHAPTER X 


REASON AND INSTINCT 


‘*Prayer is the cable, at whose end appears 
The anchor hope, ne’er slipped but in our fears,” 


JOAN was not of the emotional sort, but for once her 
feelings overcame her. There was something so pitiful 
in the thought of a brave, honest, true-hearted man 
dying under her father’s roof in the very flower of his 
youth, that before she was aware a lump had risen in 
her throat which threatened to choke her. Hurrying 
upstairs to her own room, she flung the door to and 
bolted it; then fell sobbing on her knees by the bedside. 
She persuaded herself that she would have felt just the 
same had it been any other man—that is, any other man 
of worth and respectability—that she was acquainted 
with. It was the tragic suddenness of the thing that 
had so moved her. John Comfort was nothing to her, 
and never could be. She would have cried had an 
unknown beggar been dying under the same roof. 

But her tears were not the strangest part of that 
morning’s experience. Stretching out her white arms 
over the bed, and raising a drawn, agonised face, she 
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cried out in a sudden paroxysm of emotion, “O Lord, 
let him live!” Then, startled at the sound of her own 
voice, she wrapped her head in the bedclothes, while 
burning waves of a nameless emotion swept over her, 
—a mixture of pride and shame, of pity and contempt. 

Joan was not of the praying sort. She had prayed 
as a child and as a young woman, and had never felt 
any better for it. At least, that was her belief. But of 
late she had given up praying. She could not be a hypo- 
crite. She had reasoned herself into the belief that 
prayer was unphilosophic and irrational, that it was a 
mere superstition to imagine that God would modify or 
deflect His laws, just to suit the whim or convenience 
of some unimportant individual or community. 

Yet now, in a moment of intense emotion, she dis- 
covered that she was just as superstitious as the rest, 
that her philosophy failed her when she needed it most. 

“O Lord, let him live!” The words came sobbingly 
from beneath the clothes. She knew not if she believed 
or no. She doubted still the worth of prayer, but some 
strange, overmastering impulse compelled her to pray,and 
ease and comfort came to her through that passionate 
outpouring of her heart. 

It was a strange experience. She never knew how 
long she remained there on her knees, never knew how 
often she urged her one simple petition. But she rose 
from her knees at length, exhausted, humiliated, and 
utterly spent. 

For a while she stood looking at the bolted door, and 
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listening to the sound of footsteps on the stairs and low 
whispering on the landings. Her face was very white 
and her lips were still trembling. 

“Perhaps he is dead,” she said to herself; “ perhaps 
while I have been asking for his life God has taken 
him ;” 
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and something of the old feeling crept again into 
her heart. The futility of prayer seemed indisputable. 

Moving to the other side of the room, she steeped her 
hands and face in cold water, then went and sat by the 
window and looked out on the wintry landscape. The 
sky was dull and leaden, as though there was still snow 
in the air. The wind blew keen and gusty from the 
north, and all the shrubs that kept their green through 
the winter looked scorched and withered, and utterly 
dejected. 

Her lips still trembled occasionally, and now and then 
a half-stifled sigh, that almost amounted to a sob, escaped 
her lips. Her small hands were tightly clenched, and 
into her eyes had come a look of strong, almost fierce 
determination. 

“Tm like the rest of my sex,” she said to herself a 
little bitterly. “The least wave of emotion, and I am 
lifted off my feet. Why should I be so anxious for this 
man to live? He is nothing to me. Besides, he does 
not seem particularly happy or successful. I question 
if he is doing any good at all at St. Mark’s. He is a 
good man, I believe, honest and transparent—too trans- 
parent for this world: he seems to have no worldly 
wisdom at all. The chances are he will never get on. 
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Perhaps it is the kindest thing that he should die. Tm 
a silly, meddling woman to behave as I have done ;” and 
she rose suddenly to her feet and began to pace restlessly 
up and down the room. 

But heart and head seemed unequally matched, instinct 
proved mightier than reason. Before ten minutes had 
passed, she was kneeling by her bedside again. Not 
tearful this time ; outwardly she was calm and collected. 
Nor did she pray that John Comfort might live. It 
was for herself she prayed, that she might have wisdom 
and strength for every duty and emergency of life. 

Meanwhile John Comfort—deep among the shadows 
—kept wondering hour after hour why Joan never came 
near him. He was grateful for the attention of the 
trained nurses and for a hundred evidences of the kind- 
ness and solicitude of the Bountys, but he wanted 
something more. If Joan would only come to see him, 
and show her sympathy and charm his ears with the 
music of her voice, he fancied that his pain and weari- 
ness would not be so hard to beavr. 

He did not know that he was so ill as he was. The 
doctor spoke cheerfully and confidently, and never hinted 
that he was in any danger, while Mr. and Mrs. Bounty 
and the nurses took their cue from the doctor. They 
said nothing of the brooding shadow that did not lift, 
but grew darker every day. Mr. Bounty always spoke 
in a bluff, hearty way, as though his recovery was only 
a matter of a few days. 

But John never heard the door creak but he looked 
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for Joan, and none knew how bitter was his disappoint- 
ment that she did not come. Morning, noon, and night, 
he was ever on the watch for her, and it puzzled him to 
the point of pain that she never showed by sight or 
sound that she was in the house, or that she cared in the 
smallest degree whether he lived or died. 

“Tt is not like Joan,” he said to himself. “At least, it 
is not like the Joan of the last few months, and surely 
she is not the kind of woman to stand upon ceremony ; 
and in any case she might give me the opportunity of 
thanking her for saving my life.” 

But he kept his thoughts to himself, and did not even 
inquire after Joan. He wason the point of doing so time 
after time, but something always restrained him. It did 
not seem quite the proper thing to do, and so he kept 
silent. 

Joan was always disposed to stand on her dignity. 
“Tf he wants to see me he will ask for me,” she said to 
herself. And as he did not ask for her,she presumed he 
did not want her, and it was not her nature to go where 
she was not wanted. 

But now that the doctor had practically given up hope, 
she had resolved to go and see him. She was only 
waiting until she had sufficiently got herself under 
control. She hoped she was not too late. She almost 
shuddered at the sound of footfalls on the stair, and 
dreaded lest at any moment she should hear the whisper 
that he was gone. She approached a tall mirror at length 
and looked at herself. 
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“T don’t think anybody will notice that I have been 
crying,” she said to herself. “Now I will go. He has 
not asked to see me, but that does not matter; I will go 
without being asked.” 

The next moment she turned suddenly as a gentle 
knock fell on the door. 

“Yes?” she said, with a little gasp, and she went at 
once and drew back the bolt. 

“Tf you please,’ said the housemaid when the door 
was thrown open, “the minister wants to see you.” 

“Is he better ?” 

“No, ma’am; the nurse says he’s much weaker.” 

Joan did not wait to hear any more. She walked 
across the landing with a firm and resolute step, and, 
gently pushing open the door of the sick-room, entered. 

She did not look toward the bed for several seconds. 
She was afraid of losing her self-control. She spoke 
to the nurse in attendance first; then she turned, and 
her eyes fell on John. He was a little paler than usual, 
that was all. But there were no lines of pain upon his 
face just then; while his eyes were suffused with a soft 
and tender light. 

“T am glad you have come,” he said smiling wistfully. 
“T’ve been wanting to see you badly.” 

“T did not know,” she answered quietly ; then, after a 
pause, “ Are you better?” 
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“J really don’t know,” he said, still smiling, “but I 
think I must be getting on all right.” 


“You are in a good deal of pain?” 
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“Yes, at times. But I don’t mind that very much. 
What frets me most is being such a burden to other 
people.” 

“ Please do not say that again,” she said quickly. “It 
would grieve father and mother very much. We are 
all terribly sorry for your sake. The trouble to us is 
nothing.” 

“It is more than kind of you to say so. But you 
have not done with me yet;” and he smiled again. 

“We are not at all anxious to have done with you,” 
was the answer; “though we do want you to get well as 
quickly as possible.” 

For a few minutes there was silence, then he said 
abruptly, “ Won’t you sit down?” 

“YT am afraid I shall tire you if I stay long,” she 
answered. 

“You will never do that,” he said quickly. “ Besides, 
I want to ask a favour of you.” 

She sat down then and waited, while the nurse stole 
silently out of the room. 

“Tt is my day for writing,” he said, after a pause. And 
then Joan noticed how much his accident had changed 
him. All the light had left his eyes now, and his face 
was drawn and thin. 

She did not reply, and after a long pause he went on 
again: “It has been my custom to write every week. 
Once upon a time I wrote twice and three times. Indeed, 
at the beginning I wrote every day ; but that was a good 
many years ago;” and he closed his eyes and sighed. 
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Joan’s lips began to tremble again. The helplessness 
of this strong man touched her deeply. Its pathos 
threatened to break down all her self-control. 

“But of late years I have never missed writing every 
week,” he went on, after awhile. “She will look out 
for a letter from me to-morrow morning. I would not 
like to disappoint her, and I am anxious not to alarm 
her. You will understand the position, and so I have 
wondered if you would write for me.” 

“You mean to your mother?” she questioned. “I 
will do so willingly.” 

He opened his eyes again and smiled feebly. “No, it’s 
mother’s turn next week. JI am thinking of Martha.” 

“T beg your pardon. She has not been informed of 
your accident, of course ?” 

“T think not. I hopenot. I want to tell her myself.” 

“ But that is impossible !” 

“JT want to dictate the letter, don’t you see? that will 
alarm her less than if you wrote in your own name.” 

“T understand. I will get pen and paper at once.” 

In a few minutes she was by his bedside again, ready 
to write at his dictation. She could not help feeling that 
the situation was more than a little peculiar; but was 
unable to determine whether the tragic or the comic 
element predominated. 

“ Are you ready ?” he asked, with closed eyes. 

“Quite ready,” she answered. 


“You had better put my own address on the top.” 
“Yes ”— 
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A long pause followed, then he began— 


“My DEAR MarrHa,—You must pardon me for once 
writing to you by proxy. But the truth is, I have met 
with a slight accident, and am unable to use my right 
hand. We had a severe storm here on New Year's Day, 
and, walking under some tall trees, I raised my hand to 
protect my head from a falling branch and got a blow 
on the wrist, which has given me a good deal of pain. 
I expect it will be all right in a week or two, but I shall 
have to carry it ina sling till it is quite well. Better 
than carrying my head in a sling,eh? If you see my 
mother, you can tell her you have heard from me, and 
that she shall hear as usual next week. You will 
pardon a short letter under the circumstances, won’t 
you? I suppose you are very busy as usual getting 
ready for the great event. I hope to be as right as a 
trivet by then. A bridegroom with his right arm in a 
sling would be a strange-looking object, wouldn’t he? 
Write me as usual, with all the news.—As always, 
yours very affectionately, JOHN.” 


Joan kept her eyes on the paper and her pen in 
readiness, expecting to be called upon to write a postscript. 
But John had closed his eyes and lay quite still, looking 
very pale and exhausted. She did not speak for several 
seconds. Then, looking up, she said— 

“But surely you will not let this letter go without— 
without ”— , 
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“Without what?” he asked, noticing her hesitation. 

“T mean, you will not keep her so much in ignorance 
of the real facts of the case as—as—this letter would do?” 

“Why not? She would only worry herself, and I 
shall be all right again in a very short time.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Comfort, I don’t want to alarm you, 
but I am afraid you don’t realise how seriously you are 
hurt.” 

“Oh yes, I think I do,” he said, with a feeble smile. 

“ Then—then—pardon me, but the rumour about your 
marriage taking place this month cannot be correct;” | 
and she blushed slightly in spite of herself. 

“Tt is arranged for the 28th,” he said wearily. 

“ And it is the 4th now,” she replied quickly. “Why, 
you will not be out of bed by then.” 

“Qh yes,” he said in a tone of surprise. “I am not 
as bad as you think; but in any case let that letter go 
as it is: it will prepare the way in case anything should 
—should—happen.” 

“As you will;” and she folded up the letter and . 
addressed it. 

He watched her listlessly as she did so, and yet, feeble 
as he was, his face always lighted up when her eyes 
met his. 

“JT will post this letter myself,” she said, “and leave 
you to recover, for I am sure you are quite exhausted.” 

“ But you will come and see me again ?” 

“Yes,” 


“ And soon?” 
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“Yes, I will come and see you during the afternoon, 
—that is, if the doctor will allow me.” 

“He won't object. You do me more good than 
medicine.” The words were out almost before he was 
aware; but he made no attempt to modify them. 

She did not reply, but at once left the room. 

“He will get better,” she kept saying to herself, as 
she made her way into Howard Park and from thence 
into Ransom Lane. “Yes, he will get better; but I do 
not understand him. I don’t think he regrets a bit that 
the marriage will have to be postponed again. I wonder 
if it is a case of courtship outlasting love.” 

When she got into Ransom Lane, she ceased to think 
about John Comfort. There were so many other cases 
to claim her attention, even more painful and pathetic 
than his. 


CHAPTER XI 


JEALOUSY 


‘Tt is the green-eyed monster that doth mock 
The meat it feeds on.” 


MartTHA BLAKE replied by return of post, a most 
unusual thing with her. John had scarcely strength to 
tear open the envelope when the letter was brought to 
him. His life was still hanging in the balance, and no 
one could tell which way the scale would eventually 
turn. The doctor was still cheerful when he was with 
John; but silent and apparently depressed when he 
came downstairs. The most he would say was that 
“while there was life there was hope.” John was 
young, strong, and had never abused his constitution. 
All this was in his favour. He might pull through. 
While he was alive there was a chance. 

Martha’s letter, however, did nothing to aid his 
recovery. She expressed herself as being very sorry, 
of course. She was more than sorry, she was “very 
vexed.” He ought to have known better than walk 
under tall trees in such a gale as raged on New Year's 
Day. A nice figure he would cut if he had to appear at 
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the wedding with his arm in a sling, with much more to 
the same effect. 

But the sting of the letter was in its tail. “If you 
had to get someone to write for you, you might have got 
aman. I hate women prying into people’s affairs. I 
expect, too, it was that Miss Joan Bounty you've talked 
so much about. She'd much better stay at home and 
mind her mother’s chickens, and Id tell her so, too, if 
I had the chance. I wonder what business she had 
coming to see you; I consider it quite disgusting. I’m 
beginning to think it’s quite time you were spliced. 
You have not forgotten, I suppose, that the day of 
execution is fixed for the 28th; mind you show up 
in time, looking your best. I shall be on the fidgets 
now till it’s over. The dad intends to make a big 
splash. He’s got notions, I can tell you, and don’t mean 
to be outdone. You'd better write with your left hand 
next week, if your right is still weak, or else get a man 
to be your scribe. I'll have no women writing your 
letters to me, least of all that designing Miss Bounty.” 

John hid the letter under the bedclothes when he 
had finished, and breathed hard. The whole tone of the 
epistle was so low and common and vulgar thatit grated 
upon his nerves like the scraping of a steel file. And 
this was the woman he had promised to marry, the 
woman whom—in his young days—he had idealised as 
the perfection of womanly modesty and beauty! What 
had wrought the change? Or was the change altogether 
in himself. Had he grown more sensitive, or had she 
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coarsened? Also, what was the meaning of that note of 
jealousy that sounded out so distinctly? How did she 
guess that Joan had written the letter? What could be 
her object in writing so bitterly ? 

John’s pale face grew almost scarlet with humiliation 
and shame. 

“This is another indication that I must leave St. 
Mark’s,” he said to himself. “Oh, I did not think that 
she could be jealous, and after all these years too! - That 
is a new development. Well, well, for her sake as 
well as my own, I shall have to get out of this 
Circuit.” 

When the doctor called later in the day, he found that 
his patient had developed feverish symptoms, and that 
his condition was even less hopeful than in the morning. 
For the first time the doctor looked grave in his presence, 
not to say distressed. 

John was quick to notice the change in his speech and 
manner. . 

“Am I very ill, doctor?” he questioned feebly. 

“You are very ill indeed,” was the reply. 

“Then there’s just half a chance that I may not pull 
through ?” 

“To be candid with you, Mr. Comfort, there’s a whole 
chance, unless you take a turn for the better, and that 
quickly.” 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter much. I’m in good hands, 
and God makes no mistakes.” 

“No, we are the folk who make the mistakes. But 
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you would do well to pull yourself together and make an 
effort to get better.” 

John smiled wistfully, but made no reply. 

Later still in the day, Joan sat by his bedside and read 
to him. Her low, musical voice soothed him more than 
anything else. He forgot his pain and weariness when 
she was near him. He did not understand her strange 
magnetic power, and had not the courage to reason it 
out. . He was resolved that he would not face the facts 
as they stood. If he was half in love with Joan, or 
wholly in love, he would not admit it even to himself. 
Sufficient unto the day was the evil thereof. He was 
sick and suffering, and Joan’s presence was like a healing 
breath, and if he was to die, there was nothing that he 
desired more than that she might be with him to the last. 

When Joan had finished reading, she laid down her 
book, and for a while there was silence in the room save 
for the ticking of a small carriage-clock on the mantel- 
piece. John lay with closed eyes and cheeks so pale and 
pain-drawn that the sight smote Joan to the heart. 

At length he turned on his side and drew Martha’s 
letter from underneath his pillow. 

“Will you put this in the fire?” he asked feebly. 
Without answering, she took the letter and threw it 
on the grate. 

“ Stand aside, please, and let me see it burn,” he said 
faintly. And she stood aside, while he watched the 
the letter slowly turn to ashes. 

“Thank you,” he said at length. “It was from Martha, 
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and I would not like any one to read it, should anything 
happen to me.” 

“You must not talk of anything happening to you. 
You must talk of getting better;” and Joan came back 
again to her seat by his bedside. 

“T don’t know,” he replied wearily. ‘I have been 
thinking the matter over, and I fancy it would be best 
all round if God should take me. I don’t seem, so far, 
to have been of much use in the world. The work I 
have tried to do I have done very badly. My place could 
be filled at a moment’s notice by a much better man.” 

“JT don’t think any of us can be fair judges of our 
own work,” she answered slowly. “Least of all, those 
who toil for moral ends. We know nothing of what is 
going on out of sight. We are simply influenced by what 
we see. You are thinking of your work at St. Mark’s, I 
know. But you have not been long enough to judge yet. 
Some day, perhaps, you will think very differently.” 

She spoke with such quiet earnestness, that he turned 
his head to look at her. And for a while there was 
silence. Joan revealed herself slowly; but with every 
fresh glimpse of her character, he admired her the more. 
He could not help thinking of the day he first saw her. 
She made a pretty picture then, sitting on the box seat 
behind a pair of spirited horses, but he little guessed 
the depths of sympathy and feeling that lay underneath 
that handsome and somewhat defiant exterior. Then, 
by a quick transition, his thoughts turned back to 
Martha, and a sigh escaped his lips unawares, The 
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memory of that letter which he had just seen turn to 
ashes was still rankling in his heart. “If I could burn 
the memory of it as I have burned the paper on which 
it was written,” was his thought, “how gladly would I 
hasten to do it!” 

The clock on the mantelpiece ticked on steadily and 
monotonously, and Joan waited for him to speak. 

“Tt is quite true,” he said at length, and he closed 
his eyes while he spoke, “that we judge by what we 
see. Ido; youdo. It is inevitable, I suppose. If you 
knew all, you would not wonder at my despondency. 
Don’t think it is the result of bodily weakness only. 
That may have something to do with it; but there are 
other reasons far more potent, that lie out of sight. 
Our mistakes dog our steps to the end.” 

“JT don’t think we ought to anticipate the future in 
that way,’ she said. “ We none of us know what time 
has in store. Our to-morrows are rarely as we picture 
them. If burdens come in at one door, help frequently 
comes in at another. ‘Where sin abounded, grace did 
much more abound:’is not that in the Scriptures? And 
possibly it is as true of trouble and difficulty as of 
sin. And, indeed, did I not hear a preacher, that we 
both know, repeat only a few Sundays ago, with much 
earnestness and feeling, some lines of Cowper— 


‘Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread, 

Are big with mercy ; and shall break 
In blessings on your head’ ?” 
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He opened his eyes again and smiled plaintively. 

“T stand rebuked,” he said, “or rather, rebuked I lie. 
Thank you very much. I will try to look for the 
light in the clouds.” 

“JT hope you will feel better in the morning,” she 
said, as she rose to go. 

“T hope so too.” 

She turned and smiled when she reached the door, the 
next moment she had disappeared. 

“Tf only Martha were more like her,” he said to 
himself when he was alone, “how different the outlook 
would be! Poor Martha! she is not to blame. How 
could she be different amid such surroundings? Perhaps 
in time she will grow into all I could wish. At least, 
I will hope so.” And, repeating this to himself, he fell 
asleep. 

The next morning he was better, and from that day 
he began to recover. 

Mr. Bounty, at John’s request, wrote to Martha a 
full and particular account of the accident. 

Martha read it with something like consternation, 
not unmixed with other emotions. Her first thoughts 
were naturally of her lover. But she was too selfish a 
woman not to drift quickly to other phases of the 
question. As soon as she could escape from the shop, 
she ran in search of her father with the letter open in 
her hand. 

“Here’s a pretty kettle of fish!” she gasped, as soon 
as she came upon him, in what was termed the ware- 
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house. “Did you ever hear of such a thing in this 
mortal world ?” 

“What’s the matter?” he questioned, looking up 
from a box of oranges he was sorting. 

“Matter!” she almost shrieked. “Matter enough, in 
all conscience. The wedding’s got to be put off again. 
John, like a fool, has hurt himself so badly, that he is 
not out of bed yet; and the doctor says he'll be three 
months, at least, before he’s quite recovered.” 

“ Dear, dear, that’s bad!” Joshua Blake said, looking 
grave. 

“Bad?” she exclaimed. “Bad ain’t the word for it! 
And think of it. He ain’t in his own house, as he ought 
to be. Ohno. He was spending New Year’s Day with 
the Bountys. That’s how he got hurt. There are no 
trees where he lives. If he had stayed in his own house, 
as he ought to have done, it wouldn’t have happened. 
It all comes of running after that minx of a girl that 
he talked so much about the last time he was here. I 
should have said serves him right, if it hadn’t been that 
he’s actually being nursed by her.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” her father answered impatiently. 
“ John Comfort’s always acted fair and square wi’ you, 
and you ain’t got no reason to complain. I can’t think 
for the life of me why women get jealous so mighty 
quick. He never gets jealous of you, though he’s a sight 
more reason.” ; 

“Father, how dare you!” and she flashed at him two 

lazing and angry eyes. 
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“Let me see the letter,’ he said, and he took the 
sheets and read them through carefully. 

“He’s had a mighty near squeak,” he said, handing 
the letter back,—“a mighty near squeak, and but for 
the gal, he’d been a gone coon on the spot; and you, 
instead of bein’ thankful to her, get jealous and call her 
names. I think it’s downright ungrateful.” 

Martha burst into tears, and sat down on an empty 
box. 

“You men never understand us women,” she said, with 
a sob; “and, what’s more, you never try.” 

“Understand you?” he said, with a scowl. “ Well, no, 
I guess you're right. You're past findin’ out. You don’t 
seem to have either gratitude or sense half your time.” 

“Qh, father, how can you say so!” and she stamped 
her by no means small foot on the floor. 

“You needn’t get angry,” he remarked deliberately. 
“T know what [’m saying. What sense is there in the 
way you're carrying on now? You don’t seem to think 
of the man. You think only of yourself. For the best 
part of a fortnight he’s been at death’s door; and you're 
just mad because you've got to endure a bit of dis- 
appointment. It seems nothing to you what he’s 
endured.” 

“That’s right. Fire away,” she said, with a sneer. 
“Hurl your abuse at the head of the poor women, as 
usual. I’m amazed you haven't got more penetration. 
Some day you'll find out that I don’t complain without 


reason.” 
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“Tt’s time enough to complain when the time comes,” 
he said oracularly. 

“What's the use of shutting the stable door when the 
horse is gone?” she said sarcastically. “Tl go to North- 
port as soon as I can get off, and put a stop to that 
young woman’s scheming;” and she turned and flung 
herself out of the room. 

Joshua followed her into the shop. “Look here, 
Martha,” he said in milder tones, “you don’t seem to be 
actin’ with sense in this matter. You're lettin’ a mere 
notion run away with yer judgment.” 

“Tf he’s ill, lm the proper one to nurse him,” she 
answered hotly. 

“Tm not saying anything agin that,” he said reflec- 
tively,—“ that is, not as a reg’lar thing. But the rule 
don’t always apply. Take our own young preacher, 
Mr. Clear. Suppose he got hurt, and was brought in 
here, and you nursed him. I’m Circuit steward; you're 
the Circuit steward’s daughter. Would there be any- 
thing wrong in that?” 

“Certainly not. But if he were engaged to a young 
woman somewhere, and she wanted to nurse him, and 
he wanted her, why, she’d have to come, wouldn’t 
she ?” 

Joshua felt that he was getting the worst of the 
argument, but he stood his ground. “John Comfort 
ain’t said as he wants you to come and nurse him,” he 
said warmly. “Besides—let me see that letter again. 
Didn’t it say there were trained nurses on the job?” 
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“That’s nothing to the point. I’m going to Northport, 
so don’t you make any mistake.” 

“Very good; if you will, you will, I s’pose. But 
don’t make yerself ridiculous over it. Them folks, by 
all accounts, are quite gentry and live in style, an’ if 
you show any of your tempers,—an’ you've got a pretty 
large assortment as a general thing, 


why, you'll do no 
good, and may do a lot of mischief.” 

“You trust me to look after myself,” she said, with a 
curl of the hp. “I’m no chicken, as you ought to know. 
I shall be thirty in April.” 

“People don’t always grow wise wi’ years,” he said, as 
a parting shot; “but go yer own gait, I’ve said my say 
on it;” and he stalked out of the shop. 

When she was alone, she sat down on a three-legged 
stool and read Robert Bounty’s letter again. 

“Yes,” she said, after a long pause; “I'll go and see 
for myself. I was foolish, I own, to have said anything 
about it to father. I ought to have kept dark. Men 
never can see things, but set a thief to catch a thief, and 
a woman to find out a woman. John means right, no 
doubt, but he ain’t ‘gone’ on me as he used to be. 
Besides, why did he want to get wed before Christmas. 
I believe now he was half afraid of that minx, and 
wanted to be on the safe side. I wish I’d consented; I 
just acted like a fool, because I thought it would spoil 
the show. But Pll spoil her game yet, and I'll make 
things lively for him when I get him, or my name’s not 
Martha Blake ;” and she thrust Robert Bounty’s letter 
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into her pocket and began vigorously to dust the 
counter. 

Later in the day her father asked her if she was still 
in the same mind, to which she answered fiercely, “ Am 
I the sort to change my mind quickly? I’m going to 
Northport to-morrow.” 

“You'll find it terrible cold travelling,” he said. 

“Don’t care. If I had to walk all the distance, I’d go.” 

“You'll send word you’re coming, of course ?” 

“Of course I shall. Do you take me to be a goose?” 

That was a question he felt that he could hardly reply 
to with safety, so he prudently remained silent. 

Martha, however, had no intention of communicating 
either with the Bountys or with John. She preferred 
to drop in upon them unexpectedly. 


CHAPTER XII 
AN UNINVITED GUEST 


‘*{ am too old for mere play, 
Too young to be without a wish.” 


It was quite dark when Martha reached Northport, for 
the days had not begun to lengthen yet in any perceptible 
degree. The journey had proved excessively tedious. 
The cold had almost numbed her, in addition to which 
she was tired and hungry and unmistakably cross. She 
had never been in a big city before, and the sight of the 
huge terminus, with its flashing lights, its rows of cabs, 
its endless platforms, its wild confusion, completely 
bewildered her. 

For several seconds she stood on the platform un- 
decided, then she picked up the leather bag containing 
her belongings and followed the crowd out of the 
station. But at sight of the street she stood stock still 
again. If the inside of the station was confusion, this 
was confusion a thousand times confounded. A network 
of streets converged in a large open space. Rows of 
lamps stretched away in narrowing vistas in all 
directions. Huge nS se gloomy and indistinct. 
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Tram cars passed each other in an endless procession, 
blue, red, green, yellow, all crammed to the doors with 
people. Hansoms, growlers, lorries, and vehicles of all 
shapes and sizes filled up the intervening spaces. The 
sidewalks were simply a moving mass of people. It 
was the busiest hour of the day. Ten thousand city 
clerks, warehousemen, shop assistants, milliners, dress- 
makers were hurrying homewards. The air was thick 
with the hum of voices, the rattle of vehicles, and the 
tramp of hurrying feet. 

Martha fairly gasped as she endeavoured to take in 
the scene. She never felt so alone or so insignificant 
before in her life. She wanted to inquire of some- 
body the way to Howard Park, but she never got the 
_ chance. Everybody was so intent upon his own busi- 
ness, that before she could get out the words, the 
individual she meant to address was swallowed up by 
the crowd. 

The thought of taking a cab had not yet occurred to 
her. She had no luggage that she could not easily 
carry ; also, cabs were expensive things, and cabbies, she 
had heard, paid special attention to people from the 
country. 

. “Not that I look like a countrywoman,” she reflected, 
though she had to admit to herself that she would never 
be able to find her way through such a bewildering net- 
work of streets as appeared to lie around her. 

She turned back at length into the station and 
reflected ; then she hailed a cab. 
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“How much will you take me to Howard Park for?” 
she questioned. 

“Which part of Howard Park, marm ?” 

“Mr. Bounty’s, Ravenscourt, St. John’s Lane.” 

“Got much luggage ?” 

“No; this bag is all I have.” 

“Oh, well, say three shillings.” 

“Three fiddlesticks ! ” 

“Very good. You'd better get somebody as’ll do it 
for less. It’s over the three-mile boundary; the proper 
fare is three and six, but we always make it as light as 
we can for gals as be goin’ to a sitivation;” and he 
whipped up his horse and drove away to what appeared 
to be another fare in the distance. 

Martha stood and stared after him in wrathful indigna- 
tion. “Took me for a servant did he? Oh, I hate this 
place, and everybody in it!” 

In the end she had to pay three and sixpence, and 
was glad to get taken for that; but the journey seemed 
interminable. The bewildering miles of streets grew to 
be perfectly appalling. In the darkness the distance 
appeared to be twice as great as it really was. 

At length, however, they got fairly into the country, 
gravel gritted under the wheels and tall trees overhung 
the road. Then the lights from a big house came into 
sight, and a rainute later the cab stopped close to a 
broad flight of steps. The driver got off and rang the 
bell, then came and opened the door for her. 

She got out and paid the fare with the best grace she 
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could command, for she was very angry and very miser- 
able, and strongly inclined to quarrel with anyone who 
should give her the opportunity. 

“TJ see that these folks don’t take me for a servant,” 
she said to herself while waiting for the door to be opened, 
and she assumed her most disdainful air and expression. 

Yet she felt she was not looking her best. A long 
railway journey, especially in a third-class railway 
carriage, tumbles people about a good deal. She won- 
dered if her hat was awry—which it undoubtedly was; 
if her hair was out of curl—it had been for several 
hours; if her general appearance would duly impress 
the Bountys. It did impress them, but not in the way 
she desired. 

She was somewhat taken aback when the door was 
opened and she found herself in a large and richly- 
appointed hall. 

“Lor’! what a lobby!” she said to herself; but she 
affected not to notice anything. The eyes of the maid 
who opened the door were upon her. Intelligent eyes 
they were, too. And the maid looked decidedly pretty 
in her black dress and white apron and cap. 

“This is Mr. Bounty’s house?” Martha questioned in 
her most authoritative tone. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And the Rev. John Comfort is here ?” 

“Yes; he’s been here nearly a fortnight.” 

“So I suppose. I’ve come on purpose to see him, and 
I wish to be taken to his room at once.” 
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“T cannot do that, but I'll call Mrs. Bounty.” 

“JT don’t want you to call anybody. Please tell me 
which is his room.” 

‘But no one has seen him yet,” the maid protested,— 
“that is, no one outside the house. He is still very weak 
and ill.” 

“All the more reason I should see him. Iam Miss 
Blake.” 

The maid stared. She had never heard of Miss Blake 
before, and began to fear that the woman was not quite 
right in her head. 

Martha, noticing the girl’s hesitation, grew impatient 
and slightly insolent. 

“Come,” she said, “you need not stand staring at me 
in that way. You are aservant, I suppose, so it is your 
business to do as you are told.” 

“T am not your servant,” the girl answered quickly; 
“and I consider you are very rude;” and she walked 
off to the far end of the hall and tapped lightly at a 
door. 

Martha watched her with burning cheeks, and when 
she had disappeared into the room, she began to stare 
about her, 

“T hate this place, and everybody init!” she muttered 
to herself again. “Everybody, even down to the ser- 
vants, is stuck-up and impertinent; but they'll find 
their match in me;” and she threw back her shoulders 
and struck an attitude that spelt defiance. 

She grew tired of this after awhile, and began to 
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wonder if it would be safe to go in search of John on 
her own account. The girl had disappeared, and no one 
else had come to interview her. She had not a very 
good opinion of the Bountys before, but she thought 
less of them now. To be kept waiting in that way she 
considered quite unmannerly, to say the least of it, and 
her temper, never very good at the best of times, 
threatened to get the better of her. 

At length a door opened, and Mrs. Bounty advanced 
slowly toward her. The Circuit steward’s wife was 
not a very aggressive woman, though she could hold her 
own if driven into a corner. But, generally speaking, 
she was conscious of a certain lack. She had not been 
“to the manner born,” and she knew it. She and her 
husband had commenced life together in a very small 
house, and, taking everything into account, she was as 
happy then, perhaps happier, than now. Her big house 
and numerous servants were a constant source of care 
and anxiety; moreover, spending money never came 
easy to her. A sovereign still meant twenty shillings, 
and the habit of counting all the shillings she could not 
get over. She cared very little for company, and 
strangers particularly made her nervous. Hence, when 
the housemaid told her that a Miss Blake was waiting 
in the hall, and that she had demanded to be taken to 
Mr. Comfort’s room at once, she felt “ quite flurried,” as 
she expressed it. 

“Miss Blake, did you say, Jane? Why, that’s the 
young lady the minister is engaged to.” 
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“No, surely, ma'am?” Jane said, and she grew red to 
the eyebrows. 

“ What is she like, Jane?” Mrs. Bounty questioned. 

“Simply horrid, ma’am.” 

“No, no, Jane, you shouldn’t say that.” 

“T can’t help saying it, ma'am. She ain’t nice a bit, 
and her hat is a perfect fright.” 

Mrs. Bounty smiled. “You shouldn’t judge people by 
their hats,” she said. 

“No, ma'am, I don’t—not as a general rule. But 
what am I to say to her, please ?” 

“JT will go to her myself. Dear me! this is quite up- 
setting. She will have to stay for the night, of course. 
Perhaps you had better show her in here. But no; I 
will go to her;” and she rose at once. 

Martha did not wait for the mistress of the house to 
address her. She was in her most belligerent mood. 
The small stock of patience she had brought with her had 
all evaporated. Moreover, she felt it a duty laid upon 
her soul to teach these purse-proud city people manners. 

“You are Mrs. Bounty, I presume ?” she questioned, 
with a note of defiance in her tone. 

Mrs. Bounty was quite taken aback. ‘“ Why, yes, of 
course,” was the meek reply. 

“JT have been waiting here a considerable time,” 
Martha went on. “You see I have answered Mr. 
Bounty’s letter in person. I am Miss Blake.” 

“Yes, so I understand. Won’t you come into the 
drawing-room, and I will order tea for you.” 
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“No, thank you; I did not come to tea; I came to see 
Mr. Comfort.” 

“Yes, of course; but you will need a rest first, and 
while you are resting, I can let him know you are here.” 

“T don’t wish him to know I am here. I wish to see 
him at once.” 

“But he is still very weak and ill, and any sudden 
shock might be serious.” 

Martha drew herself up defiantly. “Do you know 
who I am?” she questioned. “Do you know I am his 
affianced wife? Do you know that we were to have 
been married in a fortnight? How dare you then try 
to keep me from his bedside ?” 

Poor Mrs. Bounty grew “hot all over,” as she after- 
wards explained to Joan, but she managed to keep 
control of herself without difficulty. 

“T have no wish to keep you from his side,” she said, 
after a pause. “Of course you have a right to see him.” 

“Then why was I not informed of the serious nature 
of his accident sooner?” she demanded fiercely. 

“We carried out Mr. Comfort’s wish in the matter,” 
Mrs. Bounty answered, with some spirit. 

“Oh, indeed. Perhaps now you will be good enough 
to carry out my wish, and take me at once to his 
room.” 

“T will certainly go and inform him of your presence ;” 
and she turned at once and durried quickly up the broad 
flight of stairs. 

Martha instantly and noiselessly followed. “Tl have 
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none of their tricks played on me,” she reflected, with an 
angry frown. “As soon as she opens that door, in I go, 
and if I don’t get in first, it won’t be my fault. I'll give 
them to understand that though I may be from the 
country, I'm no fool, and that I’m not going to be 
patronised and trampled upon by them.” 

Meanwhile, as fate would have it, John Comfort—all 
unconscious of what was happening below—was lying 
with closed eyes, listening to Joan while she read to 
him. The day-nurse was sitting by the fire, listening 
also. Joan was a good reader. Moreover, she was 
deeply interested in the book, and so she read even 
better than usual. 

John listened in a dreamy ecstasy. This was his 
best day since his accident. He was freer from pain, 
while the distressing feeling as if he were sinking 
through the bed had almost entirely left him. 

Joan had been out all the day, and only returned at 
dark. She had always some charitable work on hand, 
though she never let any one share her secrets ;—except 
perhaps her father, who had every now and then, as 
he expressed it, “to pay the piper.” John had waited 
for her all the day, and at last, by a great effort, had 
sent the nurse to ask if she would not come and read 
to him for a while. 

Joan could not very well deny so simple a request. 
Moreover, it was a pleasure to do anything for the 
minister. He appreciated so much every little act of 
kindness and courtesy, was so transparently grateful for 
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the smallest attention, that to give was more blessed 
than to receive. 

It is to be doubted, however, whether John fully 
understood all that Joan read. The book selected was 
Coventry Patmore’s Angel in the House. And as her 
voice rose and fell in soft, musical cadence, it acted upon 
his brain almost like a narcotic. To make any kind of 
mental effort would break the spell that held him in such 
blissful captivity. He wanted nothing higher or better 
than just to lie still and listen to Joan’s voice, that was 
sweet as rippling water. Whether she read poetry or 
prose made little difference to him. Just to le still and 
breathe was quite sufficient. The minutes sped away 
uncounted. The voice of Joan seemed to grow more soft 
and musical. Then came a sudden stop. Joan closed 
the book sharply and rose to her feet with a low 
exclamation. 

John opened his eyes slowly, vaguely wondering what 
could be the reason of the sudden interruption. The 
next moment a harsh feminine voice filled the room, 
before which all music and poetry fled. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


REVELATIONS 


*©T will a round unvarnished tale deliver, 
Of my whole course of love.” 


MartuHa BLAKE had been equal to her resolve. With the 
tread of a cat she had followed close behind Mrs. Bounty, 
and when the bedroom door was thrown open, rushed 
past her and into the room. The sight that met her 
gaze aroused the worst instincts of her nature. She 
had been consumed with jealousy for days past, and had 
been constantly picturing some such scene as she now 
witnessed. She knew well enough that though John 
might intend to be quite loyal to her, his early passion 
had practically evaporated. For herself, she had never 
been violently in love. It was the thought of being a 
minister's wife that had caught her fancy. There might 
not be money in it, but there was position and influence 
and constant change. A minister’s wife mixed with 
the best people in the church, got invited out to all 
kinds of social gatherings, was made president of sewing- 
meetings and such like; and altogether was bound to 
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Moreover, a Methodist minister never stayed many 
years in one place. Hence to stagnate as she had done 
at Turviton would be an impossibility. It was a great 
disappointment to her that her mother had died just 
when the wedding should have taken place. She knew 
that young Methodist preachers were subjected to many 
temptations. She realised, too, that she was not as young 
as she once was, nor as good-looking. And though she 
believed John to be honourable to the core of his nature, 
yet it would not be wise to put too great a strain upon 
his loyalty. 

She had been keenly alive to this point since his visit 
in December, and had blamed herself ever since for not 
falling in with his wishes. The seed of jealousy, having 
once taken root, grew rapidly. She began to “put two 
and two together” with unnecessary haste. She fancied 
that John’s interest in this unconventional daughter of 
his steward was certain to ripen into a warmer feeling. 
It was the first time during all the years of their court- 
ship that he had manifested the least interest in anyone 
of the opposite sex. 

When an idea once takes root, it is surprising what 
an amount of corroborative evidence can be got together 
in a very short space of time. Also, it colours every 
word and look and act. Martha was able to see a mean- 
ing in a hundred little things that had been meaningless 
to her before. 

Still, the chances are, there would have been no 
explosion, but for the accident. That, from Martha’s 
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point of view, was the worst possible thing that could 
have happened. It had happened, too, in the worst 
possible way and in the worst possible place. 

When she rushed past Mrs. Bounty, she was literally 
trembling with excitement, and the next moment all her 
worst fears were realised. The sight of Joan sitting 
by John’s bedside was like a match to gunpowder. 
She lost control of herself entirely. She was tired, 
hungry, cold, and, worse than all, consumed with 
jealousy. 

Under other circumstances, she would have had more 
self-control, or at anyrate her solicitude for her lover’s 
welfare would have checked any outburst of her own 
feelings. As it was, jealousy conquered every other 
emotion. Ina tone of bitter scorn and anger she cried 
out, “So this is the way you conduct yourself, is it? 
I thought I had better come and see for myself, and I’m 
glad I have.” 

John started as though he had been shot, and for a 
few moments was too agitated to speak. Joan looked 
from one to the other in open-eyed surprise. Mrs. 
Bounty got no farther than the door. 

“Martha,” John gasped at length, “what are you 
doing here?” 

“Tcame to look after you,” she said curtly; “and 
quite time I did, too.” 

“T really do not know what you mean,” he said, with 
a pained look in his eyes. “I am getting every possible 
attention ”— 
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“More attention than is good for you, I’m thinking,” 
she interjected. 

“Hush!” he gasped. “You don’t know what you 
are saying. You are tired with your long journey, 
and unstrung. Why did you not send word that you 
were coming?” . 

“ Because I did not choose to,” she answered in the 
same tone of bitterness. “I prefer to be master of my 
own actions.” 

Tor a few moments there was a painful silence in 
the room. Then John turned appealing eyes to Joan. 
“Pardon me, Miss Bounty,” he said; “I have been very 
remiss. This is Miss Blake, my—my’”— but he never 
finished the sentence. 

Joan went toward Martha with outstretched hands, 
but that haughty young lady brushed rudely past her. 
“Excuse me,” she said, “but I would like to speak to 
Mr. Comfort alone.” 

John was too astonished to protest, and Joan was too 
indignant to remain a moment longer. The room 
emptied as if by magic, and John and Martha were 
alone together. 

What passed between them need not be told. John 
felt for the moment as though all his love had been 
turned into bitterness. She came and took Joan’s seat 
by his bedside, and he shrank from her with positive 
pain. 

For a long time he listened to her in silence. He 
was too hurt, too chagrined to reply; and when she 
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noticed that he did not appear to heed her, she began 
to ery. 

At one time her tears would have moved him to pity 
in a moment; now they angered him. 

“T see no reason for your tears,” he said slowly and 
with emphasis, “unless they are tears of repentance. 
You can behave in your own house as you like; but 
you have no right to come unbidden into the house of 
strangers and be rude to them.” 

It was the first time he had ever spoken harshly to 
her, and she stared at him in astonishment. 

“JT mean what I say,’ he went on. “You come here 
in blind jealousy and anger, and humiliate me and 
insult my best friends. I blush for you, and—and— 
for myself.” 

This was too much for her. Her eyes blazed in a 
moment, and she stamped her foot on the floor. 

When the doctor arrived half an hour later, both fires 
had burned themselves out, and John lay almost in a 
state of collapse. 

“When you leave, doctor,” he said feebly, “will you 
take Miss Blake with you and drop her down at my 
house, and explain to my housekeeper.” 

The doctor promised, and then requested her to leave 
the room and wait downstairs until he was ready. 

Martha obeyed with evident reluctance. “I shall see 
you to-morrow, Jack?” she said, turning round when she 
reached the door. 

“J will answer that question when to-morrow comes,” 
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the doctor said, and he went and fastened the door 
behind her. 

For several minutes she stood in the hall unnoticed, 
for no one had seen her come downstairs. Joan and 
her mother had been debating what should be done 
with her for the night. 

When Joan saw her standing forlornly in the hall, 
she hurried to her at once. 

“You must be very tired,” she said. “Come with 
me, and I will show you your room. You will be glad 
to get your things off, and Jane shall bring you a cup 
of tea. We dine in about three-quarters of an hour.” 

“T am waiting for the doctor,’ was the curt reply. 
“He is going to drop me at Mr. Comfort’s house.” 

“Oh, indeed? I did not know. But won’t you come 
into the drawing-room and sit by the fire ?” 

“T prefer to stand, if you don’t object.” 

“Of course I don’t object,” Joan said, after a pause; 
“but it is warmer in the drawing-room.” 

“TI suppose you are anxious to get back to the bed- 
side of Mr. Comfort ?” 

Had someone struck Joan in the face, she could not 
have been more startled. For a moment she almost 
staggered, while a hot blush dyed her cheeks crimson. 
Then, without a word, she turned and walked back to 
the drawing-room, closing the door behind her. A few 
minutes later the doctor came downstairs and took 
Martha away with him. So ended a scene that left its 
mark on more lives than one. 
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During most of that night John lay with wide-open 
eyes staring into the darkness. He was too excited, | 
too troubled to sleep. Three pictures kept constantly 
passing before him. First, the picture of Martha as she 
used to be, plump, rosy, and rollicking, with a loud 
voice and laughing eyes, with a ruck of dark brown 
hair, and “a way with her” that to his youthful fancy 
was nothing short of fascinating. Then the picture of 
her as she appeared suddenly upon the scene that 
evening, travel-stained and dowdily dressed, with hat 
awry and hair dishevelled, with cheeks red with the 
cold and eyes blazing with passion. And lastly, the 
picture of Joan, straight, graceful, refined, simply yet 
beautifully dressed, with a pure, intellectual face, and 
eyes deep and changeful as the sea. 

The contrast was not merely painful, it was 
humiliating. It marked the distance he and Martha 
had travelled from each other, the vast deterioration 
of a woman who once had elements of nobleness in her. 
He had never noticed before her utter lack of refinement 
in speech and manner and bearing; had never seen her 
thrown into contrast by the presence of one so totally 
different. 

Until that evening he had always seen her in the old 
environment, with the familiar background of Turviton 
life and ways. In Joshua Blake’s shabby little sitting- 
room at the back of the shop, she looked, if anything, 
rather smart; she graced the dingy apartment, and was 
almost imposing. But here, in this handsome room, 
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and in presence of Joan Bounty, she looked—there was 
no denying it—a perfect dowdy. 

But that was not the worst of it. Mere appearances 
counted for little. If she could not dress so well as 
Joan Bounty, that was her misfortune, not her fault. 
Turviton was always a year behind in the matter of 
fashions, and country dressmakers could not always 
reach their ideal. 

But what of the temper she displayed, the passions 
that distorted her face? These he could not excuse. 
She had been rude to the last degree; common even to 
coarseness. If she had behaved civilly, he could have 
forgiven all the rest. Her country ways and country 
attire could be overlooked; but her treatment of Joan 
drove him almost to madness. 

So while the contrast made Martha appear worse than 
she really was, on the other hand it gave an enhanced 
beauty to Joan. Never had she seemed so beautiful in 
John’s eyes as that night. Her grace, her dignity, her 
reserve—all told upon him. Her pale oval face, her soft 
white hands, her closely-knit figure, her ease of manner, 
her grace of carriage, her low, well-modulated voice, were 
in such sharp contrast to poor Martha’s tout ensemble 
that the memory of it made him wince and drove the 
blood in a torrent to his face and head. 

He tried a hundred times to put away the recollection 
of that evening—tried to persuade himself that it was 
all a dream; but his brain would not be coerced. The 
experience had been too recent and painful to be sum- 
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marily dismissed. So he lay tossing on his pillow until 
the daylight began to creep through his window, and 
then he fell into a feverish and troubled sleep. 

When the doctor called a few hours later, he found 
him so much worse than he had been that he drove at 
once to John’s house and told Martha that she must on 
no account attempt to see him, and that if she was 
really anxious for his recovery, she would return home 
without delay, and wait till he was able to get down- 
stairs. 

Martha took the doctor’s advice and went back to 
Turviton. There seemed nothing else that she could 
do. She was not quite certain if her journey had not 
been a fool’s errand. What had she accomplished? She 
had made her lover angry, and retarded his recovery. 
She had possibly turned the Bountys against her 
(though on that point she was by no means certain; 
there was just the possibility that she had impressed them 
with her importance). And in the last place, she had 
given Miss Bounty to understand plainly enough what 
she thought of her,—whether or no any good would 
come out of that, remained to be seen. If it put a stop 
to the intimacy that appeared to exist between them, she 
would have gained her point; if not, it would have been 
better if she had remained at home. 

So she journeyed back to Turviton in anything but an 
enviable frame of mind, and on her arrival there, her 
father could get nothing out of her, except that John 
was very much worse than she had expected to find him. 
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That Joan Bounty should see in a moment how 
matters stood was only to be expected. Trust one 
woman to see through the thin veneer of another. At 
first she was inclined to be amused, then a momentary 
thrill of triumph shot through her heart. She was 
standing before her mirror doing up her wealth of 
sunny hair,—and the thought would insinuate itself 
that if John Comfort preferred her company to Martha 
Blake’s, it was not much to be wondered at. She knew 
she was an attractive woman, she could not help know- 
ing it. 

“Poor woman!” she reflected; “if she was jealous 
before she came, what will she be now 2?” 

It was a very human reflection, and therefore very 
natural, but she put it aside quickly. She felt that it was 
unworthy of her: such triumphs are worse than defeats. 
She might be sceptical, and critical, and somewhat 
defiant of rules and customs, but she was not a flirt. 
Martha Blake was quite welcome to her minister; 
though she could not help pitying John Comfort. 

By noon she had begun to think of the matter quite 
seriously, and had resolved to give John’s room as wide 
a berth as possible. “I have no right,” she reflected, “to 
make the ‘ poor woman’ uncomfortable.” 

This resolve, however, affected least the person most 
concerned: Martha knew nothing of it, and so was not 
made happier thereby. But, on the other hand, John 
Comfort was made intensely miserable. Day after day 
he watched and listened, hoping that Joan would come 
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as usual; but she religiously kept to her resolution. 
Only once for a whole week did she look at him, and 
then she got no farther than the door. 

“Won't you come and—and ”— 

“Not to-day,” she answered, with a little laugh. 
“Tm going to Irkchester; I’ve only just time to catch 
the train. Good-bye; I hope you will be lots better 
when I get back.” 

“Won’t you return to-day?” he called, but his ques- 
tion did not reach her. She had turned suddenly and 
closed the door. 

John learned that evening that it was quite uncertain 
when she would be back again. She might return in a 
few days, or she might not be back for a week or two. 

It was a very simple announcement of an unimportant 
fact, but it came as a revelation to the young minister. 
For the first time he realised how completely his happi- 
ness was dependent on Joan Bounty. It seemed to him 
as though the sun had been darkened and all the beauty 
of summer changed to winter's desolation. 

For weeks past he had been trying to persuade him- 
self that he cared for Joan only as a friend. She 
lightened his weariness with her smile, and sympathised 
with him when he was in pain. She read to him his 
favourite authors, and discussed the events of the hour. 
It was only natural, therefore, that he should value her 
company and listen for her footfall. But he discovered 
now that he had been living ina fool’s paradise. To shut 
his eyes to the truth any longer was an impossibility. 
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She had not only won his sympathy and respect, she had 
all unwittingly stolen away his heart. 

He fought the battle as long as he could. The bare 
suggestion almost horrified him. He was engaged to 
another; he meant to be loyal. After so many years of 
courtship, he was in honour bound to marry her. Hence 
it seemed for the moment as though he had committed 
the unpardonable sin. 

He turned away his face from the light, and great 
beads of perspiration gathered on his brow. The joy 
of loving—the rapture that usually attends such a dis- 
covery—was in his case riddled with the sharpest pain. 

He tried again all the arts of self-deception, en- 
deavoured to assure himself that it was all a mistake,— 
that he did not really love Joan Bounty, that he simply 
liked her as a friend. 

But the time for sophistry was over. The truth had 
come to him in such a brilliant and dazzling flash that 
he could no longer gainsay it. Right or wrong, sin or 
no sin, the truth was clear to his brain and heart alike. 
He loved Joan Bounty—loved her with all the strength 
and passion of his life ! 


CHAPTER XIV 


WOMEN’S WAYS 


‘*She should be humble who would please, 
And she must suffer who can love.” 


JOAN also made a discovery. Almost for the first time 
when away, she found herself hungering for home; and 
the sole and only reason was, John Comfort was there. 
It was not altogether a pleasant discovery. She had 
been from the age of sixteen somewhat contemptuous of 
parsons. The idea of ever falling in love with one was 
too ridiculous to imagine. They had been the butt of 
her ridicule a thousand times over. She had grieved 
her parents times without number by the flippant and 
irreverent way she had spoken of the beardless youths 
who had come to St. Mark’s. And now—resist it as she 
might—she could not deny the fact that she was eating 
her heart out for a sight of John Comfort’s face. 

This led to her making excuses for herself. Johr 
Comfort was not like the other ministers who had come 
to St. Mark’s. He was not a youth fresh from College, 
a mere echo of books with which he had been crammed. 
He was a man of PA oe and judgment, a man 
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who had proved what he preached, and who lived out 
in his daily life what he professed. It was impossible 
for anyone to be contemptuous of a man like John 
Comfort. He might not be great as men measure 
greatness. He might not be an original thinker. He 
certainly was not a distinguished scholar. He was not 
always politic in managing men. But every one 
admitted that he was a manly man, that he was trans- 
parently sincere—that he had a big heart—that he 
was singularly free from such vices as pride and 
covetousness—that he was a man whom people trusted 
instinctively, and gave to him not only confidence, but 
affection. 

But, large and comprehensive as was this excuse, it 
was not altogether sufficient, and Joan soon found 
another. He owed his life to her. It was she who 
heard his groans and went to his rescue. That fact 
in itself constituted a claim. There was a sense in 
which he belonged to her. A hot blush swept over her 
face, but she met the thought boldly. No one else in 
Howard Park could be expected to feel the same 
interest, for she alone had been instrumental in saving 
his life. 

Could she have remained at that point, her peace of 
mind might have been undisturbed. But it was not so 
to be. “Interest” and “liking” were not sufficiently 
strong words to explain the position. And yet she 
would not confess to herself that she loved him. She 
admired him, she pitied him, she sympathised with him, 
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she reverenced him—but beyond that it was not lawful 
to go. She could have loved him had he been free and 
had asked for her love; but since he was not free, the 
question was settled for all time. Their ways lay apart, 
and the less she saw of him the better. So she resolved 
that she would not return to Ravenscourt until he had 
left it. 

The carrying out of this resolution proved to be such 
a bitter penance that she grew resentful after awhile. 
It was all on Martha Blake’s account. And why should 
one angry, jealous woman be allowed to destroy her 
happiness and banish her from her home? On the face 
of it, it seemed absurd and unreasonable. Were people 
to have their lives spoiled and all their future turned 
into darkness, because one hard, unreasoning woman, 
who lived hundreds of miles away, chose that it should 
be so? The idea seemed outrageous. 

One day this feeling was pushed a step farther by a 
letter Joan received from her mother. 

“Tam sorry you have decided to stay away another 
week,” she wrote. “You must be enjoying yourself 
even more than usual, but we miss you at home very 
much, and I know your father wants you back badly. 
Mr. Comfort misses you too, I know, though he does not 
say anything. He is very patient, but his recovery is 
not so rapid as the doctor expected. He seems low- 
spirited, too, and depressed, and he keeps watching the 
door as though he expected some one. I have not heard 
him laugh since you went away, and his smile grows 
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more pathetic every day. I’m sure he’s not happy, and 
I don’t wonder. He has never once alluded to Miss 
Blake, but he writes short letters to her with his left 
hand and he gets long ones in return; but I’m sure 
she’s a cross to him, and will be to the end of the 
chapter, unless he can persuade her to give him up. _ It’s 
a great mistake any young man getting engaged when 
he knows he cannot possibly get married for seven or 
eight years. I was talking to your father about it last 
night. He says the Connexion is very strict, and 
insists upon a young man keeping his engagement 
without sufficient reasons. I told him I thought in 
many cases a very much greater wrong was done by 
keeping the engagement than there would be in break- 
ing it. He thought it might be so, but you know your 
father is very strict on connexional rules. John 
Comfort with a sensible, sympathetic woman for a wife 
would be certain to make his mark in the ministry, 
but if he marries that woman I fear it will be the end 
of a promising career, and I told your father so”— 

At this point Joan laid down the letter and stared 
into the fire. 

“He wants me,” she muttered to herself, “and I have 
no right to go to him. I saved his life, and yet that 
woman claims him. She will drag him down to her 
own level, and no one may interfere. The Church will 
approve the iniquity, nay, more, will insist upon the 
sacrifice, and I must stand aside and see the only man I 
ever cared two straws for doomed to irrevocable 
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destruction. Ought I to do so? He loves me, I know. 
I have seen it for weeks. And if I do not love him, I 
could do so with a little trying; besides, I could help 
him in a hundred ways. If I were to encourage him, 
T could lead him away from her, and he would break 
the hateful bondage and take his chance. Oh dear, 
what ought I to do?” 

And she got up from her chair and began to pace 
restlessly up and down the room. It was the first time 
in her even and uneventful life that she had been 
brought face to face with a really difficult problem. 
Hitherto the path of duty had always seemed clear as 
the light. Now she stood at the parting of the ways, 
and every path was shrouded in darkness. 

She was conscious of her power. She honestly 
believed that John Comfort’s future lay in her hands. 
She believed she could save him from a fate worse than 
death. Should she use her power? If she cared less 
for him she would not have hesitated; but it was 
impossible to hide from herself the fact that her own 
happiness was involved. 

“I do care for him,” she said passionately, as she 
walked up and down the room. “TI saved his life, and 
he can never be as a stranger to me; and must I stand 
aside and see his life spoiled ?—yes, spoiled—ruined— 
wasted absolutely ;—and all because—because ”— 

And she sat down in her chair again and stared into 
the fire. 

“T know he has outgrown that boyish attachment,” 
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she went on, after a long pause. “Shall I ever forget 
the look in his eyes when she came into the room? And 
yet he'll be loyal to her though his heart breaks—though 
a dozen hearts break—mine among the rest.” 

That night Joan prayed again, but it seemed to her as 
though she prayed into an empty void. No answer 
came to her out of the silence, no ray of light fell upon 
her difficult path. 

“YT must find my way alone,” she said to herself 
wearily. “And that means, I suppose, that I shall 
have to follow the course of custom. I don’t know what 
is right, and so I must do the thing that is ‘ proper.’ 
Alas, we are hedged about with conventionalities. We 
see the heavenly vision through the medium of worldly 
policy. God’s voice is drowned by the croakings of 
society dames.” 

The natural tendency—when we don’t know what is 
right—is to do nothing at all. Joan did nothing. She 
was strongly tempted sometimes to go back to Ravens- 
court. With a woman’s keen intuition, she knew that 
her absence was retarding John’s recovery. If she was 
longing to see him, how much more was he longing to 
see her! 

But knowing her power over him, she hesitated to use 
it. So the days slipped away, and one morning, about 
a week later, she got a letter to say that the minister 
had left Ravenscourt, and had gone back to his own 
home. Joan gave a sigh of relief, then, with feminine 
consistency, went to her own room and began to ery. 
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John Comfort’s first act, as soon as he was able to 
crawl to his own study, was to send a letter to his 
Circuit secretary announcing his resignation as minister 
of St. Mark’s. He did not give all the reasons for this 
step. He simply stated that he felt he was not in his 
proper sphere, and that he intended to ask the Con- 
ference to appoint him to some place where he would be 
more in touch with the people. 

The secretary took the letter at once to the steward. 
Mr. Bounty read it in silence and passed it on to his 
wife, who passed it on to Joan. 

“T suppose we shall have to call a Leaders’ meeting ?” 
said the secretary. 

“The sooner the better,” Mr. Bounty replied. 

Joan had only returned from Irkchester that day, 
and this letter seemed to be John’s message to her. 
She read more clearly between the lines than any of the 
others. The minister’s purpose was obvious enough. 
He could not marry Martha Blake and stay at St. Mark’s. 
He could never bring her to Ravenscourt after what had 
happened. He would not be able to come himself with- 
out incurring her displeasure, and so he had resolved to 
seek some other sphere. 

“JT think he has acted wisely,” Mr. Bounty said, as 
soon as the secretary had left. 

“T think so too,” Mrs. Bounty replied; “but he would 
have acted more wisely still if he had given up that 
woman. 


“T admit she is most unsuitable,” the steward replied 
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gravely; “but I’m no advocate of a man playing fast 
and loose with a girl that he is engaged to. You must 
look at the other side of the question. He has kept her 
from marrying anyone else. She has wasted the best 
part of her life on him. If he has made a mistake in 
loving the wrong woman,—and I’m afraid it’s a very 
common mistake,— why, he must abide by the con- 
sequences, as other people have to do. What say you, 
Joan?” 

Being thus appealed to, Joan was bound to reply, but 
her answer was by no means what her father expected. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, with a puzzled expression 
in his eyes; “I'll give up trying to understand women. 
Instead of sticking up for your sex, you go dead 
against ’em.” 

“You ought to have a few women on your com- 
mittees,” Mrs. Bounty interposed; “they’d help to save 
a lot of the ministers who make fools of themselves.” 

Mr. Bounty laughed quite boisterously. “My dear,” 
he exclaimed; “a minister is never brought up on a 
question of discipline but theres a woman in the 
business.” 

“Very likely. And the men with their nickel-gilt 
notions of chivalry try to make a white out of two 
blacks,” Joan answered. 

“ How so, my dear?” 

“How so? Because you allow no place for repentance. 
You compel a man to abide by the mistakes of his 
youth. You wreck a man’s whole life, rather than 
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permit him to break a promise that never ought to have 
been made.” 

“But when it has been made, Joan? <A promise is a 
very sacred thing.” 

“It’s a greater sin to keep some promises than to 
break them.” 

“T am afraid you don’t look sufficiently on the other 
side of the question,” was the reply. “Take Mr. 
Comfort’s case. He’s been engaged to this Miss Blake 
some eight or nine years. Now, what’s to become of her 
if he doesn’t marry her?” 

“There’s a more important question than that,” Joan 
said stoutly. “What’s to become of him if he does?” 

“My dear, a man can always defend himself. A 
woman can’t. I say it would be a very cruel thing if 
Mr. Comfort were to leave that woman on the stream.” 

‘From one point of view, yes; but it would be a much 
more cruel thing if he were to marry her.” 

‘That is merely your opinion, Joan. Fortunately, 
there is every indication that Mr. Comfort intends to act 
honourably and straightforwardly, and I am glad he has 
decided to leave St. Mark’s.” 

‘Because if he stayed your vanity would be hurt. 
You would not be able to tolerate his wife for a single 
year; but you would fasten the cross on him for the 
remainder of his natural life. She is too vulgar for the 
smug respectability of St. Mark’s, but not too vulgar for 
an honourable and pure-minded man. Oh, noble con- 
sistency !” 
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“ Joan, you are not respectful.” 

“AmInot? Iam sorry. But you should not have 
asked for my opinion if you did not wish me to give it.” 

The next morning Mrs. Slocum called at Ravenscourt, 
and heard the story, as she afterwards expressed it, “all 
ends up.” 

Boiling over with a number of conflicting and un- 
classified emotions, she hurried away direct to the 
minister’s house. John was sitting in his bare little 
study, with his right arm in a sling and in his left hand 
an open book. His face was very pale and wan, and 
about his mouth were deep lines of pain, while in his 
eyes there was a wistful, hungry look that was by no 
means easy to interpret. 

Mrs. Slocum, tall, gaunt, and eager, stalked into the 
room like a small hurricane. 

“No, don’t rise,” she said, in her quick, breezy way. 
“Tll pull up a chair for myself; but let me mend your 
fire first. It’s cold outside, and not too warm in. Now, 
that’s better. I’ve come to have a talk with you, so put 
down your book and listen.” 

John obeyed without a word. 

“ You've sent in your resignation, I am told 2” 

eYes!; 

“Don’t think you are in your proper sphere, eh? The 
canting self-righteousness of St. Mark’s is too much 
for you?” 

“T never said anything of the kind.” 

“ But you think so, so what does it matter? But you 
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are making a great mistake. You are just the man for 
us. You are the only preacher that has ever told us 
the truth. We are worse than the church at Laodicea. 
You've offended some people, I know; but why trouble 
about that? Is it not the very thing your Master told 
you would happen? If you hadn’t offended some of 
these people, I should have had no faith in you. Good- 
ness gracious, man, you are not going to be a second 
Elijah, are you, and run away into the wilderness ?” 

“T am going to run away, but not into the wilder- 
ness.” 

“Then there are other reasons than those you have 
given?” 

“There are.” 

“T thought so. Now I want you to tell me all about 
it. DT’m old enough to be your mother. Besides, I’ve 
championed you through thick and thin, and I’m going 
to do so still, if you'll let me.” 

“Thank you. It’s very good of you, but I shall have 
to fight my own battles.” 

“Then you won't let me help you?” 

“You can’t. There are some battles we must fight 
alone—some burdens that none can share with us.” 

“Tt’s often our pride that says that. It isn’t that we 
can’t share our burdens. It is simply we won't.” 

“Perhaps so. I’m not prepared to argue the question.” 

“Do you ever take advice?” 

“I’m not sure. I don’t think I do. Why do you 
ask ?” 
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“A woman’s curiosity, that is all. And look here, I 
know more than you think. You are not happy.” 

“No?” questioningly. 

“ Anybody can see that. Your eyes tell tales. I’ve 
known a lot of young ministers in my time, and some of 
them have been great fools too.” 

“Very likely.” 

“There was Jonas Higson: you knew him perhaps?” 

“No; what did he do?” 

“Gave way to drink.” 

“To drink ?” 

“Tt was this way. He was a factory lad, worked in a 
cotton mill somewhere in Lancashire, and became engaged 
to a mill-girl when he was about nineteen. The young 
fool thought he was in love, I suppose. They all do 
when about that age. Well, Jonas was a clever lad, 
and got sent to College, and after three years was sent 
into a Circuit, and four years later was ordained. But 
you see the man of twenty-seven was no more like the 
lad of nineteen than a picture is like a pancake; but 
the girl had not grown at all, except to grow more 
common. He asked her to give him up; but she would 
do nothing of the kind. So he married; that was the 
beginning. The rest followed rapidly. He was unable 
to stem the tide, poor fellow. What’s become of him 
now I don’t know.” 

“ But what is the application, Mrs. Slocum ?” 

“Qh, no application at all,” and the old lady laughed 
gleefully. “I was simply pointing out that young men 
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are often stupid and dogged, and won't take advice. I 
say you ought to stay at St. Mark’s, but of course you 
think you know better.” 

“ But this Jonas Higson was not stupid. He took the 
only honourable course that was open to him.” 

“Did he? Perhaps so. Pity that what you call 
honourable courses should lead to bad endings, eh? 
However, I’m not going to argue with you any more— 
till next time. Good-bye;” and the next moment she 
was gone. 


CHAPTER XV 


VACILLATION 


*‘T have lost count of things. And right and wrong 
Seem both alike to me.” 


Mrs. Stocum got in her word, and went away satisfied. 
She made no application—there was no need—John 
made the application himself. 

“T wonder if she knew anything,” he reflected, Grere 
it was merely a random shot?” 

Anyhow, it took instantaneous effect. He could not 
get the story out of hishead. The analogy was striking— 
so striking indeed that he seemed to see himself dragged 
down to ruin. 

For the first time he began seriously to consider the 
question, whether he should ask Martha to release him 
from the engagement. 

The idea took sudden root and grew rapidly. He 
was surprised to find how many reasons he might urge 
in defence of such a course. 

They would never be happy together. They were 
utterly unsuited to each other. They had nothing in 


common; they had drifted farther and farther apart. 
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His boyish passion had all evaporated. She had never 
cared for him, and seemed now to care less than ever. 
She would be miserable in a sphere for which she was 
not adapted. He would be weighted with an intoler- 
able burden. 

But John was a just man, and he could not overlook 
the other side of the question. She had waited eight 
years for him, and had thrown away every other chance. 
To leave her now, would seem an unjust and a cruel 
thing. Her best days were gone. She was no longer 
an attractive woman. To break the engagement would 
make her unhappy for the rest of her life. 

Yes; but she would be unhappy if they married, 
perhaps more unhappy than if she remained single. 
Besides, their youthful love had all died out, and would 
not marriage without love be a sin ? 

“But if you had a sister, John Comfort,” something 
seemed to whisper to him, “how would you like her 
to be treated in that way? It is possible you both 
made a mistake. It was foolish to engage yourself so 
early; but it is too late to turn back now. You must 
go on to the end, and take the consequences.” 

Is that logic, or wisdom, or even ordinary common 
sense? When you discover you have made a mistake, 
should you not rectify it as soon as possible? Because 
you have taken the wrong path, must you pursue it to 
the end? Surely to ratify what you know is a mistake 
and make it irrevocable is not only foolishness, but 
wickedness. 
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“Most mistakes by their very nature are irrevocable,” 
the voice whispered. “In life there is no turning back. 
‘What I have written, I have written, said Pilate, and 
that is true for all time.” 

So John changed and chopped like a weather vane in 
a gale. He seemed to have drifted into a position in 
which right was no longer possible. If he married 
Martha Blake, it would be wrong; if he didn’t marry 
her, it would be wrong: and the only question now for 
him to decide was which was the greater wrong. 

In his feeble state of health this question irritated 
and depressed him. It seemed to him the very irony of 
fate; that he who had preached, with so much energy 
and insistence, rightness of conduct, should find himself 
in such circumstances that he was unable to practise 
what he preached. 

As soon as he was able to travel, the doctor ordered 
him to Mentone, or, failing that, to Penzance. 

“Mentone is out of the question,’ John said. “I 
cannot afford it. Could I not go to Turviton ?” 

The doctor laughed. “I wonder you did not suggest 
Widnes or Wigan,” he said. “No; if you really cannot 
go to the Riviera, you must go to Cornwall.” 

So John packed his portmanteau and went to Penzance, 
and stayed there six weeks, but though he gained con- 
siderably in health, he got no nearer a solution of the 
problem that vexed him before he went away. 

Two facts only stood out with any degree of clearness. 
The first was that he did not love Martha Blake—in the 
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larger sense of the word he was of opinion that he never 
had loved her. The second was that Joan Bounty was 
the very light of his life. It might be wrong to love 
her—he did not inquire too closely into the ethics of the 
question. The fact was clear enough that he did love 
her with all the strength of his being. Absence from 
Joan had revealed to him the state of his heart. No 
man knows how much he loves a woman until he is 
separated from her. 

John’s first visit after his return was to Ravenscourt. 
He felt as though he could no longer exist without 
seeing Joan. He did not stop to inquire whether he 
was acting wisely or no; probably his conduct was 
exceedingly foolish. He was only conscious of a great 
heart-hunger that only the sight of Joan’s face would 
appease. So he cast prudence to the winds and 
went. 

Mrs. Bounty gave him the heartiest welcome. But 
Joan was constrained and silent. Her greeting was 
formal even to coldness. She did not even say that she 
was glad to see him back again. John was quick to 
note the change, and wondered at it. Had he possessed 
more skill in reading the barometer feminine, he would 
have been less troubled. 

The next day a deputation waited upon him with an 
invitation from a neighbouring Circuit. 

“ We understand,” said the spokesman, “ that you have 
fully decided not to stay on here, and that you prefer a 
sphere where you will be more in touch with the people. 
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We think our Circuit would suit you. Tiverton Street is 
in a working-class neighbourhood ; our people are nearly 
all poor, but warm-hearted and kind. We fear we cannot 
give you the salary that you are getting here. Nor can 
we offer you the social advantages of St. Mark’s. But 
we would do our best to help you and make your work a 
pleasure.” 

John asked for a day to consider the matter, and the 
deputation withdrew. On the following evening he 
wrote accepting the invitation. He did not ask what 
the salary would be. He made no inquiries concerning 
the house. He seemed to be conscious of only two things. 
The first was that Tiverton Street offered him a sphere 
that he believed would suit him far better than St. 
Mark’s and, in the second place, he would still be in 
Northport, and might hope now and then to catch a 
glimpse of Joan Bounty’s face. 

But this second consideration involved a larger one. 
If by any chance Martha Blake should desire to release 
him? A contingency so remote that no absolutely sane 
man would consider it for a moment—which implies, of 
course, that John was not absolutely sane. What man 
in love is? But if such contingency should arise, he 
would be near enough to lay siege to Joan without un- 
necessary delay. 

John tried to be perfectly honest with himself. It 
was not in his nature to stoop to anything mean or 
underhanded. While he was engaged to Martha, he was 
in honour bound to make no sign of love to Joan. And 
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yet in spite of everything,—his good intentions included, 
—he could not help feeling at times very acutely that he 
was acting a double part, that his position was altogether 
anomalous, that there was neither manliness nor sincerity 
in such weak-kneed vacillation. 

At such times he would rush off to his study with 
the intention of writing to Martha and making a 
clean breast of it. Then a fit of remorse would come 
over him, and he would call himself a coward and a 
traitor, and would make mental vows to be true to 
the woman he had promised to marry, whatever the 
consequences might be. 

So, while he hesitated, the days grew into weeks and 
months. Martha gave him sundry broad hints that she 
was anxious the wedding should take place. But he had 
plenty of excuses to offer, und he made the most of them. 
He told her, of course, that he was leaving St. Mark’s in 
August ; that he was going to live in a poor part of the 
city; that his salary would be considerably smaller, 
and that he found the house would not be at all to her 
satisfaction. But Martha did not offer to release him 
from his engagement. She did, however, give him a 
piece of her mind—several pieces, in fact. She told him 
that he had no sense; that he was always blind to his 
own interests; that he selfishly made his arrangements 
without considering her, with a great deal more to the 
same effect. John almost hoped that she would pick a 
quarrel with him out and out. But she evidently knew 
how far she might safely go, and she went no farther. 
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Her choicest bits of invective were delivered to her 
own ears alone. 

As the months passed on, John became conscious that 
this perpetual vacillation was having a bad effect upon 
him. He felt that he was losing moral stamina, that 
his sense of right was being dulled, and that as a con- 
sequence he was losing the religious enthusiasm that 
once had dominated him. He was no longer the wild- 
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eyed Baptist, crying, “ Repent, repent He was rapidly 
becoming an easy-going cleric, content to preach peace 
and to prophesy smooth things. Mrs. Slocum inwardly 
groaned, and declared to several of her friends with 
tears in her eyes that there was a great falling away in 
his preaching. But Mr. Mugford and many others were 
of the opposite opinion. They said his illness had done 
him good, that his sufferings had chastened him and 
made him more charitable, and that now it was a 
pleasure to listen to him. 

Through all this time John was very unhappy. He 
saw very little of Joan, for the simple reason that she 
spent most of her time away from home. But the fire 
of his passion did not cool by a single degree. Absence, 
indeed, but intensified the flame. His love for her was 
not a boyish passion—a fierce, wild flame that leaps 
suddenly into life, and as suddenly expires. It was the 
hot, steady fire of a furnace, burning white and clear, and 
in which was transmuted not only the thoughts of his 
brain, but also the purposes of his heart. 


Sometimes for brief periods he honestly tried to put 
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Joan out of his heart, but he might just as well have tried 
to put the sun out of thesky. Every effort in that direc- 
tion resulted in a deeper longing to see her face, and an 
intense feeling of resentment against the conditions that 
held him in the most irksome bondage. 

But though he succeeded in postponing the evil day, 
he did not escape it. Towards the end of June he got 
an angry letter from Martha’s father, demanding to 
know what he meant by such conduct. Everything, 
he declared, had been in readiness for the wedding 
for months past, and yet whenever the question was 
broached he had evaded it, or sent some lame and 
worthless excuse. He himself had been silent till he 
could be silent no longer. His daughter was pining 
herself ill Her friends were beginning to hint all 
kinds of unpleasant things, till the situation had 
become unbearable. 

John read the letter and re-read it, wrote half a dozen 
replies and tore them all up, and finally decided that he 
would wait a day before he sent an answer. 

That afternoon he met Joan in Howard Park. She 
was out alone, “taking a constitutional,” she said. His 
heart gave a great bound, for he thought she was still 
away from home. She never appeared to him more 
radiantly beautiful. Her soft summer dress set off her 
figure to perfection. Her manner was gentleness itself. 
She had lost a good deal of her old aggressiveness. 
Argument and criticism came less readily to her lips. 
There were not many people in the park,—a few nurse- 
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maids with perambulators and a sleepy policeman here 
and there. 

Howard Park might have been laid out for the con- 
venience of happy lovers, there were so many rustic 
seats, and secluded corners, and shaded avenues. John 
and Joan,found themselves after a few minutes sitting 
side by side under a leafy chestnut tree. What they 
talked about was a matter of no moment. Love makes 
the dullest subject interesting, and yet no word of love 
passed their lips. 

Joan suggested that John should walk back with her 
to Ravenscourt for afternoon tea. John hesitated for a 
moment and consented. After tea followed music and 
conversation and the return of Mr. Bounty. John had 
no intention of staying to dinner, but he stayed—stayed 
till the summer stars came out, and the pale moon sailed 
up in the eastern sky. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock when he got home, and 
in his heart a great tumult was raging. “T’ll not wait 
until to-morrow,” he said to himself vehemently ; “Ill 
write to-night,” and he went at once to his study. 

He wrote a long letter. Three whole sheets, but most 
of it was mere skirmishing. He did point out, however, 
to Joshua Blake, though with many unnecessary words, 
that both he and Martha had outgrown their youthful 
affection; that they had become less and less fitted for 
each other; that their engagement was more or less a 
burden to both (which was a gratuitous assumption on 
his part); and that it might be for the happiness of all 
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concerned if they agreed in a friendly way to give 
each other up. 

It was midnight when he finished the letter, but he 
went out and posted it while he was in the humour. 
“Tf I keep the letter till to-morrow,” he said to himself, 
“the chances are I shall not post it at all. I’m getting 
to be an awful coward.” 

On the afternoon of the following day there was a 
scene in the little parlour behind the shop of Joshua 
Blake. Martha rarely did things by halves. When she 
got into a temper, no one was in doubt about the matter. 
For at least two hours she stormed and cried alternately, 
and Joshua, it must be said, heartily admired her spirit. 

Before post time they both wrote a reply. John had 
scarcely courage to break the seals when the letters were 
brought to him. He read Joshua’s epistle first. It was 
brief and to the point. Joshua did not mince his words 
when he was angry. In the plainest language he told 
John that he would be held to his promise whatever the 
consequences, and if he attempted in any mean way to 
wriggle out of it, the question would be settled in a 
court of law. 

Martha’s letter was pathetic and even penitent. She 
admitted that she had tried him occasionally, and now 
he was trying her; but, of course, he did not mean it. 
She loved him more than ever, and was longing to come 
and keep his house for him and brighten his loneliness. 
Would he write by return of post and let her know 
when the wedding might take place ? 
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John did write by return of post, but he did not fix 
the wedding day. On the contrary, he made a fairly 
clean breast of the whole affair, and wound up by asking 
her to take a reasonable and sensible view of the 
situation. 

After a few days John began to think that his advice 
had been taken. He got no reply from either Martha 
or her father. A whole week passed away, and no word 
came to him of any kind. 

But on the eighth morning, as he sat in his study, 
dreaming of Joan and wondering if he might safely go 
in and win her, a ring came to the front door bell, and 
a few minutes later the chairman of his district was 
announced. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE END OF THE FIRST ACT 


‘*T have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.” 


JOHN guessed in a moment what was in the wind. 
The chairman of the district lived several miles away, 
and it was quite certain he would not have called so 
early in the day without very special reasons. John 
motioned him to the easiest chair in the room, and for 
a few minutes they talked generalities. 

Suddenly Mr. Fleet plunged into the object of his 
visit. 

“T have called,” he said, “relative to certain corre- 
spondence that has passed between you and Miss Blake 
of Turviton ”’— 

— “Yes?” questioningly. 

“You have been engaged to her, I understand, for a 
period extending now somewhat over eight years ?” 

“That is quite true.” 

“And now, I understand, you suggest to her that 
the engagement should be broken off?” 


“Yes, I have made a suggestion of that kind.” 
182 
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“Am I to understand also that you bring no charge 
against her,—that is, that you have no fault to find 
with the way she has conducted herself ?” 

John flushed. “I bring no charge of any kind,” 
he said quickly. “Her character, as far as I know, is 
above reproach. No, no, it is not that.” 

“Then may I ask on what ground you wish the 
engagement to be broken off?” 

“Simply on the ground of general incompatibility.” 

“Hem. That is somewhat vague, is it not? You 
have known each other since you were in your teens, 
have grown up together, if I may say so, have met 
constantly and corresponded for eight years. Have 
you not been rather a long time in making this 
discovery ?” 

“T have been slow, perhaps, in making it known; but 
for years past I have been conscious of a growing 
divergence in view and sentiment and feeling. You 
will understand what I mean. The truth is, instead 
of growing together, we have grown apart, until we 
have reached a point that any true union seems 
impossible.” 

“JT presume, to put the matter into simple English, 
that you have fallen in love with some other lady ?” 

John blushed erimson, and fidgeted uneasily in his 
chair. “Excuse me,” he said, after a pause, “but I do 
not quite see the relevance of the question.” 

“T think it is quite relevant,’ was the quick and 
somewhat stern reply. “Indeed, I am afraid that just 
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here is the cause of the whole difficulty. Pardon me 
for saying so; but, so far, you have dealt only in 
excuses.” 

“T do not think so,’ John replied hastily. ‘I have 
given you the best of all reasons. We were engaged 
as boy and girl; since when, we have developed along 
different lines. Instead of growing together, we have 
grown apart. Martha Blake of to-day is not the 
Martha Blake of eight or ten years ago. We have not 
two things in common.” 

“And yet, had not her mother died last August, you 
would have married her without a word ?” 

“That is true.” 

“Then all this change has come about since you came 
to Northport ?” 

“That is not so. It has only come toa head during 
the last six months.” 

“That is, since you became intimate with Miss 
Bounty.” 

“Leave Miss Bounty’s name out of the question, 
please,” John said sternly. 

“Why so?” 

“Because you have no right to drag it in. Do you 
imagine that I have been making love to her?” 

“T do not know. It would not appear to me to be 
improbable.” 

“Then let me tell you that you are utterly mistaken. 
Neither to her nor anyone else have I made love. In 
act and deed, at least, I have been perfectly loyal to 
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Miss Blake,—that is, up to a few weeks ago I meant 
to marry her, and make the best of it; but lately the 
conviction has been borne in upon me that for us to 
get married would not only be a mistake, but a wrong. 
We should never be happy together. Her ways and 
views and sympathies are not mine ”— 

“Excuse me, my friend, but that is begging the whole 
question. A woman easily adapts herself to the ways 
of her husband. She has grown up in the church of 
which you are a minister. Her father, I understand, 
is—or at least was—Circuit steward, and has recently 
made a handsome contribution to one of our connexional 
funds. Hence, to say that she has no sympathy with 
your ways and work is a mere assumption. From 
what I have been able to gather, she would be likely 
to make an excellent minister’s wife.” 

John bit his lip and was silent. He felt it was of no 
use arguing the case further. 

Mr. Fleet also remained silent for several seconds. 
Then he went on again in a very solemn tone of voice. 

“T think I need hardly point out, Mr. Comfort, that 
this is a matter that involves very serious issues. It 
is no light thing to discard a young lady after having 
been engaged to her for eight years. The Conference 
would be bound to take note of such a case. Put the 
matter to yourself. How would you like a sister of 
your own to be treated in such a way? This girl has 
wasted the best years of her life on you; if you fling 
her up now, you wreck all her hopes and _ prospects, 
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You subject her to one of the cruellest indignities a 
woman can undergo. Moreover, you raise a public 
scandal; you bring a certain amount of discredit on 
the ministry ; and if the case should come up in the 
civil courts, the only honourable course open to you 
would be to resign.” 

“ Why so?” 

“My dear sir, you must surely see that it would 
never do to have the credit of the ministry compromised 
by allowing one of its members to figure in a breach 
of promise case.” 

“Yes, yes, I suppose you are quite right; but that 
is supposing I married someone else.” 

“Which I presume you would do, if the way were 
clear.” 

“Pardon me, but I see no reason why you should 
presume anything of the kind.” 

Mr. Fleet gave a little cynical laugh and began to 
straighten the fingers of his black kid gloves. 

“T suppose the gossips have been at work as usual,” 
John said bitterly. “It seems to me a minister can 
hardly sneeze in these times without someone remark- 
ing on it.” 

“My dear friend, a minister cannot be too careful,” 
Mr. Fleet said seriously. 

“T have been careful,” John answered hotly. 

“And yet I believe you were walking in Howard 
Park with Miss Bounty a few days ago.” 

“ And what if I was?” 
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“Simply that you give occasion for gossip. Miss 
Bounty is not even a communicant. She is, I grieve 
to say it, a woman of the world. She has her good 
qualities, no doubt; but if she is not avowedly sceptical 
she is tacitly so.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“TY know she holds very loose views on such funda- 
mental doctrines as original sin, total depravity, and 
the personality of the devil.” 

“« Loose views’ is a very loose phrase, and may mean 
anything or nothing. Moreover, the matters you name 
are quite open to differences of opinion. But I really 
do not see what all this has to do with the subject 
under discussion.” 

“Not much, perhaps. Only I was remarking that 
you have been seen walking in the park with Miss 
Bounty; and people will talk. Indeed, to be quite 
frank, people have thought and said that if you were 
quite free you would marry her. It may be that you 
have been fascinated by her; for she is, no doubt, a 
clever and a handsome woman. But, my dear friend, 
let me be open with you. If you are being fascinated, 
let me urge you to shake yourself free. You spoke 
just now about general incompatibility—think of what 
it would be in such a case. What would become of you 
if you married a woman of that description? How 
could spiritual life grow in the atmosphere she would 
create? No, don’t reply. I am getting to be an elderly 
man, and can read the symptoms. You are in a position 
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of great peril. Beautiful women are always the peril 
of young men. If you married a woman like Miss 
Bounty, I believe your life would be spoiled. Your 
usefulness would come to a sudden end. Play the man: 
go back to your early love; and heal this little rift in 
the lute without any further delay.” 

“But what if my love has died out ?” 

“My dear young brother, the clasp of wedded hands 
will bring back the early affection. The mere romance 
of youth may have passed away for ever; but that is 
a small matter. We cannot live on romance. The 
happiness of home is built on something different.” 

“That is true; but you cannot deny that love must 
always be the chief factor.” 

“My dear friend, people who marry merely for what 
they call love are not always the happiest in the long- 
run. There must be affinity, oneness of heart and aim 
and purpose.” 

“Which is the very thing I have been contending 
for.” 

“And which you are in danger of missing. Do let 
me urge you to be reasonable. I have heard from Miss 
Blake and her father. Miss Blake will not give you up. 
It is not to be expected she would. If you break off 
the engagement, and for no other reasons than those 
you have given, I fear your ministerial career will be 
brought to a sudden close.” 

John bowed his head, and an expression of pain swept 
over his face. 
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“This is your honest conviction?” he questioned at 
length.” 

“Tt is. I see nothing else before you. You dare not, 
as a minister and a man of honour, jilt Miss Blake. 
Such a thing could not be tolerated.” 

“But if she could be induced to take a sensible view 
of the case, and release me?” 

“Suppose she did, and you married Miss Bounty; 
it would, in my judgment, be a greater calamity 
still.” 

“Why will you persist in bringing Miss Bounty’s 
name on the carpet ?” 

“Because I am morally sure she has fascinated 
you, and temporarily weaned your affections from 
Miss Blake. Believe me, your salvation lies in the 
way of duty. I have every reason to believe that 
Miss Blake would make you a good wife. I have been 
making all possible inquiries; and I have come to you 
now, because I am anxious that the case should not 
come before the Conference. It need not go any 
further. Give me the assurance that you will make it 
up at once.” 

“No, I cannot do that. Let me have time first to 
think over what you have said.” 

“Very good. As much time as you like, so long as 
you do the right thing in the end;” and Mr. Fleet pulled 
on his gloves and departed, not unhopeful that he had 
accomplished the object of his visit. 

For the rest of the day, and for many days after, 
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John was tossed as with a whirlwind. He could not be 
blind to the issues as set forth by the chairman of his 
district. And yet Mr. Fleet did not know all, and he 
could not explain. 

At times he felt inclined to break the engagement 
and resign the ministry at the same time. But his 
conscience rebelled. If he had been called of God to the 
ministry, he could not thus lightly relinquish it; and 
if he did, what then? After eight years of ministerial 
preparation and work, he was unfitted for everything 
else. He was hedged in on every side. 

A few days later he met Joan at the house of Mrs. 
Slocum, and that kind-hearted old lady, for reasons of 
her own, went off into her kitchen and left them in the 
drawing-room together. 

John was restless, miserable, depressed, and made no 
effort to hide his feelings. Joan was more politic: if she 
was in trouble, she gave no sign of it. Outwardly she 
was merry and unusually cynical. She criticised his 
Sunday night’s sermon, and poked fun at half the 
“lights” of St. Mark’s. She got up a discussion on 
some theological problem, and for ten minutes talked 
the rankest heresy. 

John laughed, and argued in a mirthless, half-hearted 
way; for he was fighting a battle, the outward signs 
of which were not manifest. He appeared dull and 
indifferent when his blood was on fire, and every nerve 
was tingling with the greatness of his passion. 

Joan knew what ailed him. A woman’s instinct 
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rarely fails her. Moreover, it was known that the 
district chairman had paid a long visit to John, and, 
situated as she was, it was easy to guess all the 
rest. 

John was half-disposed to take her into his confidence, 
and tell her everything, save the fact that he loved her, 
Again and again he lifted his head as if to speak, but 
the words were never uttered. Indeed, he was afraid 
to trust himself on such dangerous ground, 

He walked to the other side of the room at length, 
and stared out of the window. He was fast losing 
control of himself. It was true enough what Mr. Fleet 
said: Joan fascinated him. When she was near, he felt 
as though he would willingly sacrifice earth and heaven 
if he might win her love, and call her his. 

Joan was almost as nervous as he. She dreaded a 
confession. He had become so much to her, that if he 
offered her his love, how could she say nay? And yet 
that other woman claimed him, and she had no right 
even to think of love. 

John, moody and depressed, imagined that she did 
not care. She talked so easily, so freely, so flippantly 
almost. He did not know that she kept the conversation 
going in sheer self-defence. He had no conception of 
the effort it cost her, 

He looked at her every now and then, and stifled a 
sigh. Could God give love like his simply to torment ? 
Or was love a devil’s gift—a snare of the evil one? He 
hated Martha at that moment, hated himself; he was 
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half afraid that he should hate God. How could it be 
his duty to tear out his heart and cast it from him, 
bruised and bleeding, and crawl through life henceforth 
a crushed and heartless thing? Was life to be greatened 
by such a sacrifice? Must he enter heaven maimed, 
or for ever keep outside? Was the ministry of love 
to be helped by trampling upon the heart’s purest 
affections ? 

He sprang to his feet at length and stalked across the 
room. 

“Joan,” he said, “I must speak ”— 

She rose, pale and trembling. It was the first time he 
had ever called her Joan, and his voice thrilled her like 
a strain of music. She looked up into his strong. hand- 
some face, but only for a moment ; before his steady gaze 
her own eyes fell. 

“Joan,” he said, “ will you listen ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, but in a whisper so feeble that 
she was not certain it reached his ears. 

“JT have hesitated,” he began, “ till ’””— 

Then the door was pushed open and Mrs. Slocum 
came back into the room. 

Half an hour later John walked back to his own 
house like a man in a dream. What had he done? 
What had he said? How far had he committed 
himself? Had Joan comprehended? Had the fates 
been cruel? Or had God wrought out for him a great 
deliverance ? 

The next day was Sunday, and John knew that 
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his preaching was a failure. Indeed for weeks past 
his ministry had been destitute of power. The con- 
flict through which he was passing was sapping his 
spiritual energy. He was losing all interest in his 
work. 

That night he prayed as he had never done before for 
light and guidance. His own judgment was no longer 
to be trusted. Unless a fresh vision was given to him, 
he felt that he was a lost man. 

Rising from his knees, he sat down and took up his 
study Bible. It fell open of itself, and his eyes rested 
on the words, “If a man will be My disciple, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow Me.” 
He began to turn over the pages listlessly, thinking of 
what he had read. And again the words arrested his 
attention, as though they had been printed in larger 
type, “He that saveth his life shall lose it, but he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it.” Wondering 
still more, he closed the book suddenly and let it fall 
open again, and this time the words gleamed, as though 
written in blood, “He that loveth father, or mother, 
or wife, or children more than Me is not worthy of 
Me.” 

He laid down the book and began slowly to pace up 
and down the room. Here at last seemed a direct 
answer to his prayer. Neither life nor love nor loss 
nor gain was to be considered by him who would be 
Christ’s disciple. Self-denial was the initial step, sacri- 
fice the daily portion, Through tribulation the saints 
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came to their crown, by suffering and loss they were 


perfected. 
He slept more serenely that night than he had done 
for many a week past, and the next morning he took 


train to Turviton. 


Book II 
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CHAPTER I 


A FRESH START 


“‘T am afraid to think what I have done: 
Look on’t again I dare not.” 


Tue end of August found John settled in his new Circuit 
and in his new house, with Martha Blake for his wife. 
He had never seen Joan Bounty since that afternoon in 
Mrs. Slocum’s drawing-room; he sometimes prayed that 
he might never look upon her face again. Now and 
then he wondered what she thought of him, and what 
interpretation she had put upon his words and actions; 
but he banished the subject from his mind as quickly as 
possible. It was all over and past now. He had taken 
the irrevocable step, and his business was no longer to 
look back but to look ahead. 

He had told Martha everything and asked her for- 
giveness. She was naturally very much surprised when 
he came quickly and unexpectedly into the shop that 
July afternoon. She was sitting behind the counter 
deep in a yellow-backed novel. 


“Jack!” she exclaimed. “What brought you here?” 
197 
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“T have come to see you, Martha, and make it up if 
you will let me,” he answered humbly. 

“Oh, indeed?” and a new tone came into her voice 
which struck hin painfully. 

“JT have been led to see the matter in a new light,” he 
went on. “It was wrong of me to write as I did, and 
after all the years we had known each other.” 

“You found you had no chance with the other girl, I 
suppose ?” and an angry gleam shot from her eyes. 

“No, Martha, it was not that at all. But I got what 
seemed to me a clearer vision of my duty. It was only 
last night that everything seemed plain to me.’ 

“T am glad you have some conscience left,’ she 
answered bitterly. “It seems a scarce kind of article 
in these days, especially with religious folk.” 

“No, don’t say that,” he answered, with downcast eyes. 
“ But one’s duty is not always clear. Besides, unexpected 
difficulties sometimes arise.” 

“In the shape of pretty faces and more stylish 
dresses, eh ?” 

“Let us not discuss mere side issues,” he answered. 
“T am come here to redeem my promise—to say that I 
am sorry for what has happened. Will you give me 
your answer at once, and let us understand each other?” 

“T am not in the habit of changing my mind,” she 
said pointedly. “The promise I gave more than eight 
years ago I have kept faithfully. If you are still pre- 
pared to carry out your part of the covenant, you will 
not find me falling behind.” 
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“Thank you, Martha. Now we understand each 
other ;” and he pulled up a chair near the counter and 
sat down. 

“T am not going to pretend that what has happened 
has made no difference,” she went on. “Things of that 
kind leave their mark.” 

“Time is a great healer,’ he answered. “ And if we 
both try to do our best, there is no reason why we should 
not be happy together.” 

“ But you believe still that you would be happier with 
another ?” 

“No, Martha, you mistake me. I believe there can be 
no true happiness in anything of which your conscience 
does not approve.” 

“But you do like that Bounty girl still?” she 
demanded. 

“Martha, you are misjudging me, I am sure. You 
think I have made love to Miss Bounty. It is not so. 
I admire her, lown. She has been very kind to me. I 
owe my life to her, but no word of love has ever passed 
between us.” 

“Love needs no words,’ she snapped. “I saw her 
make eyes at you.” 

“Then you saw more than I have seen. But why 
discuss Miss Bounty? we have other things to talk 
about.” 

“And you say you will marry me now and make no 
more fuss about it?” 

“Unless you wish it otherwise. Let us understand 
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each other. I am not at all anxious to marry you 
against your will.” 

In a moment her whole manner changed. 

“Pardon me, Jack, for teasing you. Some day, 
perhaps, you will love me as much as I love you.” 

“T never thought you loved me very passionately,” he 
observed quietly. : 

“No? Oh, you men are blind. You don’t know how 
much I love you;” and she came outside the counter, and 
stooped and kissed him. “That in token of forgive- 
ness,” she said. 

“Thank you, Martha,” and he kissed her in return. 
But there was no rapture in the kiss. All the old 
passion was dead, and there was for it no resurrection. 

“Tm glad we’ve made it up again,” she said, laying 
her hand caressingly on his shoulder. 

¢Vesn° 

“Tt was horrid having the people constantly asking 
in a meaning sort of way when the wedding was to take 
place.” 

“You will be able to tell them now.” 

“ Yes, it will be heaps better. A sensitive girl has to 
endure a lot in a place like Turviton. The folks ain’t 
a bit nice. Most of them are quite vulgar.” 

“Then you'll not be sorry to leave.” 

“Not I indeed. But I’m sorry you’ve changed Cir- 
cuits. ‘There were some fine houses round St. Mark’s, 
and I like style. Besides, you'll have a smaller salary.” 

“Salary is not everything, Martha.” 
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“Paps not, but it’s the biggest part; and then 
Tiverton Street won’t be much of a rise from Turviton.” 

“But I hope we shall be able to do good work 
there.” 

“The work be—I mean, the work will keep us busy 
and happy, won’t it?” 

“TY hope so,” and he looked up at her uneasily. 

“Tm going to make a model minister's wife,” she said, 
after a pause, but she averted her eyes while she spoke. 

He did not reply, for her words jarred upon him 
somehow. 

“Tet me see: to-day is Monday,” she went on. “The 
wedding might come off on Thursday or Friday.” 

“Oh no. There must be three clear weeks’ notice.” 

“ Not by special licence.” 

“We need not go to that expense. I can give notice 
to-night, and come back again, say, to-morrow three- 
weeks.” 

“ And be married on the following day?” 

Ses: 

“Qh, that will do,” and her eyes gleamed. 


He returned three weeks later, and found everything 
in readiness for the wedding. He looked pale and 
hollow-eyed, and well he might, for he had spent much 
time in fasting and prayer. He wanted a fresh assur- 
ance that he was doing the right thing, for after his 
return from Turviton doubts began to assail him again, 
and his path became as dark as ever. Two voices spoke 
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within him, the one assured him that he was a hero, the 
other that he was a fool, and he was at a loss to know 
which spoke the truth. 

So he sought by prayer and fasting a fresh vision, 
but no vision was granted. Even his Bible seemed to 
speak with contradictory voices, while the great heaven 
was silent to his prayers. 

He did no visiting during those three weeks. He 
spent most of his time in his study and found his chief 
strength and inspiration in reading Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs. 

It was in the old martyr spirit that he went back to 
Turviton. It was the thought of being thrust out of 
the ministry that kept him true to his purpose. He 
was denying himself that he might follow Christ, 
crucifying his affections that he might more worthily 
serve at His altar, more faithfully preach His gospel. 

Martha was too intent upon herself to notice his pale 
cheeks and hollow eyes. She had spent no time either 
in prayer or fasting. Each day had seemed to her a 
veritable triumph, and she anticipated the bridal morn- 
ing, not because she loved John Comfort, but because 
it would complete her triumph. She never forgot the 
humiliation he had made her suffer, she never tried to 
forget it. It gave zest to the feeling that her hour was 
coming, that the day was drawing on apace when she 
would begin to pay back with compound interest what 
had been meted out to her. 

It was not in her nature either to forget or forgive. 
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It was no part of her purpose to let John escape as 
though nothing had happened. He had made her suffer 
more acutely than any one knew, and justice demanded 
that he should suffer also, and at her hands. 

How this spirit would affect the happiness of their 
married life she did not stop to inquire. As a matter of 
fact, happiness as such scarcely came within the circle of 
her imagination. The gold of romance no longer lay 
upon her forward path. The day of romance was over. 
Even in her youth she had never been of the romantic 
sort, and what little there had been in her nature had 
disappeared long since. 

Had John Comfort known what was passing through 
her mind, he would have drawn back even at the eleventh 
hour. But there was no good angel to whisper to him, 
and she was careful not to betray her thoughts. 

She looked almost young on her wedding morning, 
and John’s heart warmed to her a little. Memories of 
their early love came back to him, and his spirit was 
stirred with a vague hope that they might learn to love 
each other again. 

After the wedding they went away to the Lakes, 
and spent three weeks among the green hills of that 
delightful neighbourhood. John tried to interest his 
bride in Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey; but 
he soon gave up the attempt. She fell asleep when he 
read to her. “She never could see anything in poetry, 
and as for Wordsworth—in her judgment he talked 
nonsense.” 
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But she enjoyed the coach drives, and the boating, 
and made acquaintances by the dozen. John would 
have keep the fact that they were out on their honey- 
moon a secret, but not so Martha. She was proud of 
her bright new wedding ring, and showed it off to the 
greatest advantage. To make what she called “a 
sensation,” fed her vanity. Nothing pleased her so 
much as to discover that people were talking about her. 
It never seemed to enter her head that one-half the 
folks were laughing at her, and that her assumption of 
superiority filled sensible people with disgust. 

John blushed with shame on numberless occasions, 
and at length quietly took her to task. He hinted that 
it was not good form to talk so loudly at the dinner- 
table, that she could be heard all over the room, or to 
discuss her private affairs with entire strangers; that 
she would make a better impression if she were less 
aggressive in her manner, and would certainly add to 
her dignity by being less familiar with strange men. 

She listened so quietly and so demurely, that John 
was led on to saying more than he intended at the 
start. He was very gentle with her, and almost 
apologetic. He prefaced all his advice by assuring her 
that he was actuated simply by a desire that others 
should see her at her best. 

“Ts that all?” she asked at length, with downcast 
eyes and almost in a whisper. 

“No, Martha; there is one other matter I must 
mention. You know my views on the question of 
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temperance, and I think you ought not to take it upon 
yourself to order wine at dinner.” 

“You expect me to be a teetotaller, do you?” 

“Well, I would prefer you were one, Martha. You 
see, aS a minister's wife, you occupy a position of 
considerable responsibility. When you get to Tiverton 
Street, you will soon discover what is the great curse 
of the people, and, for example’s sake, we should deny 
ourselves in some things.” 

“Ts that the end of the list ?” 

“Don’t speak as if I were finding fault, Martha. I 
am only suggesting what I think would be for our 
happiness and usefulness.” 

“You seem to think that you have all the wisdom of 
the ages,” she said hotly, “and that I’m a born fool.” 

“No, Martha. I beg your pardon ’”— 

“You may well. And let us understand once for all 
that though you are my husband, you are not my master. 
I’m older than you are, and I know my way about. 
You talk to me as though I were a child. Please for the 
future mind your own business, and I’ll mind mine.” 

“T can assure you, Martha ”— 

“JT don’t want your assurances,” she snapped; “I 
can do without ’em. And I’m not going to have you 
dictating to me what I shall have, or what I shall do. 
If you like to make yourself a laughing-stock at the 
table by drinking water when everybody else drinks 
wine, you can; but don’t expect me to do it. I know 
my place, and what is due to my position.” 
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“Tm afraid you don’t,” he said, with spirit. 

“Then, if I don’t, you are not the man to teach me. 
Remember I was brought up a lady, and my father 
did not work in a coal-pit;” and she rose suddenly to 
her feet and made for the door. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, rising also and stepping 
in front of her. “Your taunt does not hurt me: my 
father was a poor man, and I am poor; for that reason 
I cannot afford to pay for expensive wines, and, what 
is more, I won't.” 

“Well, you needn’t, Mr. Hoity-toity!” she said, 
flashing at him a pair of angry eyes. “I can pay for 
drinks myself. I’m not a penniless bride;” and she 
flung angrily past him and out of the room. 

That was only the beginning, and they had been 
married barely a week. 

During the next fortnight. Martha seemed determined 
to see as little of her husband as possible. Her father 
had given her twenty pounds on her wedding morning, 
and she was resolved to spend it all on herself. John 
enjoyed a coach ride now and then, or a row on the 
lake; but he enjoyed even more a quiet ramble through 
leafy lanes, or by noisy brooks and tumbling water- 
falls with a copy of Wordsworth in his hand. 

But such mild recreation was not to Martha’s taste. 
Every morning at the hotel excursions were planned to 
this place and that, and Martha was always to the fore, 
the loudest-voiced of all. 

It was well for John that he did not hear all the 
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remarks that were made respecting his wife. Fast 
young men who pressed champagne on her, and called 
her a jolly sort to her face, spoke very differently 
behind her back, and she had not sense enough to see 
when they spoke to her with their tongue in their cheek. 

John was very thankful when the honeymoon—so 
called—was at an end, and he was able to turn his face 
once more toward Northport. The hope that had 
buoyed him up before the wedding had rapidly faded 
during the three weeks of his married life. Still he 
thought Martha might be different when she got into 
her own house, and felt the duties and responsibilities 
of her position. He considered, too, that, after being 
shut up all her life in Turviton, scarcely ever taking a 
holiday, and seeing only the same people from year’s 
end to year’s end, the change would be very great. 
To say that she was like a girl let out of school was 
much too mild a figure. 

“Perhaps she will settle down all right when we get 
back to Tiverton Street,’ he said to himself. 

But Martha was in no hurry to settle down. 

“Why can’t we stay here a week longer?” she said. 
“Tt’s a shame to leave such nice people when one is just 
getting to know them.” 

“Tt is impossible to stay longer,” he said. “ My work 
begins on Sunday.” 

“ Well, go back on Saturday and return here again on 
Monday—or Tuesday—or Wednesday. I shall be all 
right.” 
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“But there is to be a reception meeting on Monday, 
when we are both to be publicly welcomed.” 

“Qh, bother! I think it is downright mean of your 
Circuit to compel you to come back so early. One only 
gets one honeymoon in a lifetime, as a rule, and it’s too 
bad not to have a full month.” 

It was a reeking hot day when they returned to 
Northport. And after the green slopes of Cumberland, 
Tiverton Street, with its hot pavements and dusty 
atmosphere, seemed like a veritable gate of Inferno. 

The preacher’s house was close to the chapel, old, 
gloomy, and not particularly well furnished. Martha 
had been in the sulks all the day, and the sight of her 
new home did not improve her temper. 

“Jack,” she exclaimed angrily, “ you were a big fool 
ever to leave St. Mark’s. The house you had there was 
fifty thousand times better than this old shanty. I shall 
never settle in a hole like this, and, what is more, I shall 
never try.” 

“Don’t say that, Martha,” he said kindly. “If we 
resolve to do our best, we can be happy anywhere.” 


CHAPTER II 
THE BURDEN OF LIFE 


‘Life is a comedy to him who thinks, 
And a tragedy to him who feels.” 


THE reception service was remarkable for several things, 
but chiefly for the address given by the minister’s wife. 
Tiverton Street was one of the oldest chapels in the 
town, and valedictory and recognition services innumer- 
able had been held within its walls; but this was the 
first time during its long and chequered history that a 
minister's wife had ever taken upon herself to reply to 
a vote of welcome. There was no reason, of course, why 
she should not reply. Her name as well as her husband’s 
was mentioned in the resolution. The resolution was a 
very old one, dating back to the days of John Wesley. 
Every three years at least—with a change of name—it 
was made to do duty. 

“ Recognition services” were quite a familiar institu- 
tion at Tiverton street,—too familiar, many of the officials 
thought. It had the misfortune to see its well-to-do 
members drift away year after year to the suburbs. 
Once upon a time Tiverton Street was a highly respect- 
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able neighbourhood ; but that was many years ago. 
But some few people recalled its early glories. The 
chapel then was a centre of wealth and influence, and 
the ministers among the best paid in the denomina- 
tion. 

Now the salary was small, and it sometimes happened 
that ministers who received a call to wealthier Circuits, 
left Tiverton Street at the end of two years and even at 
the end of twelve months. John Comfort in this respect 
occupied quite a unique position. He had left a wealthy 
church at the end of twelve months, and had accepted a 
call to a poor church at a very much reduced salary. 

The Tiverton Street people were naturally greatly 
pleased, and the old resolution of welcome was read with 
unwonted zest and enthusiasm. 

John—in a speech that was a model in its way— 
replied both for himself and his wife. He would make 
no promises, he said. He and his wife had come there 
to do their best. They might make mistakes, and it was 
hardly to be expected that they would please everybody. 
They would, however, endeavour to do their duty. He 
asked for their sympathy and forbearance, and wound 
up by tendering his hearty thanks for the welcome they 
had received. 

No sooner had John sat down, however, than Martha 
sprang to her feet. 

“T don’t know why my husband should reply for me,” 
she said in a loud, unmusical voice. “I’m old enough 
and big enough to speak for myself.” This was looked 
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upon by a number of the younger people as a good joke, 
and a round of applause followed. 

“That’s right!” she exclaimed; “I like to hear folks 
cheer. Some people want to treat women as if they 
were little children, and say to them in effect, You 
should be seen and not heard. I say we've as much 
right to be heard as men. This kind of meeting is 
nothing new to me. I’ve seen lots of em; for I ought 
to tell you [’m a steward’s daughter as well as a 
minister’s wife. I’m very much obliged for the welcome 
you've given us; but I’d have been a sight better pleased 
if the welcome had taken the form of a better house. I 
don’t think anything of the house, let me tell you that. 
It may seem all right to folks who’ve never been used 
to anything better, but to me it’s terrible ”— 

“ Don’t—don’t!” John whispered across to her, but 
Martha was not to be deterred. 

“My husband says, ‘Don’t—don’t, 
“That's just like a man. Men forget that a woman’s 
house is her world. She has to spend nearly all her 
time in it. I know this is not considered a rich Circuit. 
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she went on. 


You look as if you were not very well off ”— 

John sprang to his feet at this. He could bear it no 
longer—his face was crimson, his blood tingling to his 
finger tips. 

“My wife is only joking,” he said, with a poor attempt 
at alaugh. “She enjoys astonishing people sometimes. 
I can assure you I am quite satisfied, and I pray that we 
may be made very useful.” 
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Martha stood while he was speaking with blazing eyes 
and a trembling lip; but something in his tone and look 
touched her, or else some sense of the fitness of things 
stole over her. She smiled broadly when he had done, 
and said— 

“My husband has paid you a doubtful compliment in 
thinking you could not see a joke; but I knew you 
better. But I expect, man-like, he wanted to have the 
last word;” and she sat down amid a roar of laughter 
and applause. 

During the next fortnight the minister’s wife was 
much more discussed than the minister. There were a 
few, of course, who praised her action. They said it was 
uncommonly plucky of her, and that she was a very good 
speaker to boot. They prophesied that she would take 
her place as few ministers’ wives had done, and would be 
quite an acquisition in all the social work of the church. 
But the majority appeared to be of a different way of 
thinking. They were conservative in their notions, and 
held strong opinions on what they called “the pro- 
prieties.” There was that in Mrs. Comfort’s manner that 
bordered on the impertinent; and ladies did not show 
to advantage when they were masterful and aggressive. 

In the minister’s house there was a scene after the 
meeting. John expected it, and so was ready for the 
attack. In the brief space of three weeks he had got to 
know something of his wife’s temper. 

“T consider you have publicly insulted me,” she said, 
and her eyes flashed and her cheeks flamed crimson,— 
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“insulted me before all the congregation—treated me as 
if I were a child, and did not know what I was talking 
about !” 

“T consider you have insulted the church,” he said 
firmly, “and pained some of its hardest working 
members. Moreover, you have made yourself the talk 
of the place.” 

“T want to make myself the talk of the place,” she 
answered defiantly. “Do you think I want to be a 
nonentity like you, or a mealy-mouthed Pharisee, who 
hasn’t the courage to speak out honestly what he 
thinks.” 

“Martha!” he exclaimed, aghast. 

“YT know what I’m talking about,’ she went on. 
“You detest this house as much as I do, and yet you 
profess before the church that you like it. I wonder 
you dare stand up and preach the gospel.” 

“The people have done their best,” he said hotly. 
“Many of them have given almost more than they could 
afford, and I should be ashamed of myself if I did not 
do my best also. Oh, Martha, I did not expect we 
should begin our married life after this fashion.” 

“You didn’t, eh?” she said, with a sneer. “ Dear 
simple soul! Did you imagine, after the way you 
treated me before marriage, that you were going to get 
all your own way after. You must be softer than I 
took you to be.” 

“But, Martha, we have to live our life together: 
cannot you let bygones be bygones ?” 
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“Not if I know it. Old scores are not wiped out so 
easily.” 

“But you did not marry me out of revenge, surely ?” 

“Why not? I did not marry you for love, that is a 
certainty. I believe we are quits on that point.” 

For a moment he stood before her dumfounded. 
The brutal truth of her words staggered him. What 
reply could he make? 

“You evidently feel the foree of my remarks,” she 
went on in the same defiant tone, “and are unable to 
gainsay them. On the whole, I think we have made a 
very good beginning: we understand each other.” 

“No, Martha, we don’t understand each other. In 
any case, I do not understand you. But let us not close 
the day in anger. We must learn to bear and forbear.” 

But Martha was in no mood for reconciliation. She 
rather enjoyed what she called a “ breeze,” and since love 
did not exist between them, anger and disputations did 
not alarm her; on the contrary, they seemed to provide 
the only spice of life. 

John had hoped that his ministry at Tiverton Street 
would prove more congenial and more successful than it 
had been at St. Mark’s. And so doubtless it would have 
been had he been alone. But the burden of his wife’s 
bitterness was too great a tax. Try as he would, he 
could not rise above it. It depressed him in his study 
when composing his sermons. It depressed him when 
he stood in the pulpit to deliver them. It depressed him 
when he went forth to visit his flock. 
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He wondered sometimes if ever he would get recon- 
ciled to the life he was leading, if time would harden 
him, and render him indifferent to his wife’s anger and 
scorn. 

To be a martyr just once and have done with it might 
not be a very difficult thing. He believed he could go to 
the stake or the gibbet without flinching. The agony, if 
sharp, would at least be short, and then rest and peace 
forever. But this daily martyrdom was something too 
appalling to contemplate. To be crucified all day long, 
and every day, was more than the spirit of man could 
bear, and he sometimes feared that his brain would give 
way under the strain. 

Time, however, is not only a great healer, but a great 
hardener. That which at first produces a blister, in 
time produces a seg. Nature prepares a pad to receive 
the blow. John schooled himself to endure, and after a 
while endurance became comparatively easy. There 
was not the poignant smart as at the first. Familiarity 
with his wife’s vagaries bred comparative indifference. 
Moreover, Tiverton Street was not a refined neighbour- 
hood, and so his wife’s commonness and vulgarity did 
not appear so pronounced. 

He did not know, however, at what a great cost he 
was purchasing this freedom. He did not realise that 
his wife’s vulgarity struck him less forcibly because he 
himself was less refined—that it was the coarsening of 
his moral fibre that made him less sensitive to pain. He 
only knew that he did not mind as much as formerly. 
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He had become inured to the situation. The storm 
beat in his face as pitilessly as before, but the thickening 
of the epidermis made him proof against its fury. 

Fortunately for his peace, Tiverton Street had no 
communication with St. Mark’s. He had heard that the 
new minister was giving great satisfaction, and that the 
church was looking up. But, with the exception of 
Mrs. Slocum, none of his old flock had called upon him, 
nor had he called upon them. 

Mrs. Slocum called about two months after he had 
settled in his new home. Martha was in her little 
drawing-room, and, as usual, deep in a novel. The 
clatter of horses’ feet outside caused her to look 
up. 

“Oh my!” she exclaimed; “here’s a _ turn-out! 
Gracious! there’s some style about this. J wonder who 
she is. Bless my senses! and she’s coming here, too, and 
I’m not dressed for company!” and she rushed to the 
mirror and began to straighten her hair. 

A minute later, and Mrs. Slocum was shown into the 
room. 

Now, in the matter of receiving company, as in most 
other things, Martha was a law unto herself. She knew 
nothing of the ways and usages of even middle-class 
society. Moreover, she was painfully conscious of her 
ignorance. But this fact, instead of making her diffident, 
made her assertive. She knew she was ignorant, but 
she would never confess to it. There was no hesitation 
about her. She did the first thing that occurred to her, 
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which, in most instances, was the very thing she ought 
not to have done. 

To impress people with a sense of her importance was 
a ruling passion with her. She dreaded nothing so much 
as being thought a nobody. 

Mrs. Slocum was prepared to be shocked; but the 
shock she received was much greater than she had 
anticipated. For several minutes she sat still in dumb 
amazement, while Martha chattered in her loudest and 
most approved Turviton style. 

At length she asked, “Is your husband at home ?” 

“Oh yes; he’s upstairs in his study. I see precious 
little of him. I believe he pretends to be making sermons.” 

“A minister is compelled to work hard these times, 
if he’s to win any position.” 

“ Please don’t talk about position to me,” Martha said, 
with a toss of her head. “ Position indeed. A lady who 
marries a minister has to give up position and be a 
nobody.” 

“JT don’t think so at all,’ Mrs. Slocum replied in her 
short way. 

“You don’t, eh ?- How would you like a drawing-room 
like this?” with a scornful glance round the room. 

“But think of what a noble husband you have.” 

Martha’s lip curled. “One needs something,” she said 
in her most supercilious way, “to make up for such a 
come-down in the world.” 

“You must have been high indeed,” Mrs. Slocum said 
dryly. “But will you let me see Mr. Comfort ?” 
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“Oh, certainly ;” and she led the way upstairs to his 
study. But Mrs. Slocum got no chance of a quiet chat 
with John. Martha planted herself in the one easy- 
chair, and there she remained. John gave her several 
broad hints to leave the room, but she did not heed 
them. She would have no secrets talked behind her 
back. Mrs. Slocum was keen-eyed enough to see how 
matters stood between them; and the next time she 
called on the Bountys, she gave them a full and 
particular account of the visit she paid to John Comfort 
and his wife. 

Joan listened with almost painful interest. For 
months she had been trying to put John Comfort out 
of her life, to forget that such a man ever existed; but 
forgetting is never easy to those who have truly loved. 
Joan found herself, in spite of all she could do, worship- 
ping a memory. John Comfort was dead to her—dead 
and buried, and buried in some far-off, unknown place, 
so that she could not even visit his grave. But his 
memory lived in her heart, and exercised a strange and 
unaccountable influence upon her life. She had not 
heard him preach many times, nor—while listening— 
had she been much impressed by his sermons. Yet 
now, after many days—she kept constantly recalling 
his words. They were germinal—prophetic—revealing. 
They linked themselves to the deeper emotions and 
experiences of her life, and illumined them. Even 
dissonant chords which he struck now blended in a 
great harmony. 
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So, in spite of all her striving, John lived in her heart 
and in her life, a strongly dominant influence. She was 
not angry with him that he had married Martha Blake; 
but she was sorry—not for her own sake, but for his. 
Mrs. Slocum’s account of her visit was like a surgeon’s 
needle probing a half-healed wound. She knew by 
instinct what a daily martyrdom his life had become, 
and so closely was she united to him in all human 
sympathy that his sufferings were hers. He was in a 
far-off hell of torment, and she could not even take him 
acup of cold water to cool his tongue. In that lay the 
sorrow and the tragedy. 

Later in the evening Mr. Bounty returned from a 
committee meeting. 

“We have invited Mr. Comfort,” he said, “to preach 
our missionary sermons. He has never visited us since 
he left. I hope he will be able to come.” 

“T shall be glad to hear him preach again,” Mrs. 
Bounty said; “for though I did not care very much 
for his preaching while he was at St. Mark’s, do you 
know I remember more things he said to us than any 
other preacher we ever had.” 

“Many other people say the same,’ Mr. Bounty 
remarked, 

But Joan did not speak. She was wondering 
whether under the altered circumstances she would care 
to see him again. 


CHAPTER III 


DISCORDS 


‘«The greater height sends down the deeper fall; 
And good declined turns bad, turns worst of all.” 


“WELL, Jack, what ails you now? You might be 
moonstruck the way you stare at the fire.” 

John Comfort and his wife were seated at the break- 
fast-table, the former with an open letter in his hand, 
which he had just finished reading. 

Martha’s voice was harsh and dissonant, her manner 
assertive and dictatorial, her appearance unattractive to 
the last degree. She always descended to breakfast in 
déshabille which need not be described in detail. She 
was bent on taking life easy. She had been kept hard 
at work for so many years that she was resolved now 
to have perpetual holiday hence to dress tidily was 
frequently too great an effort. John had pleaded with 
her until he grew weary of it. 

“T don’t see why I should do up my hair and dress 
fine merely to please you,” she would say. “I never 
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“But I like to see you looking your best,’ he would 
reply. 

“Oh, you needn’t come your blarney over me. You 
just mind your own business and leave me to mind 
mine.” 

So he gave up arguing with her at length, he found it 
was only wasted breath. Frequently he got his break- 
fast alone. He never complained of this. He enjoyed 
his meals all the more when she was not seated 
opposite. 

After four months of married life he had given up 
the hope that he would ever learn to care for her again. 
She made no effort to please him or to render herself 
attractive. Indeed, effort of any kind seemed distasteful 
to her except when her temper was up, then, as she 
expressed it, “she took pleasure in making things 
lively.” 

She was not in a very good humour as she sat 
opposite him on the morning in question. 

John was considering whether he should accept the 
invitation to preach at St. Mark’s or not. For many 
reasons he felt that he would like to do so. The people 
on the whole had been exceedingly kind to him. 
During his long illness they had not only paid his 
salary in full and found supplies, but they had given 
him many practical proofs of their sympathy and good 
will; and this notwithstanding the fact that his 
ministry had not been by any means a success. He 
knew, too, that while he had displeased some, he had 
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made many friends; and, last, it would give pleasure to 
the Bountys if he went. 

But over against all this was Joan. He had never 
seen her since that day in Mrs. Slocum’s drawing-room, 
and his judgment told him that it would be for his 
peace of mind if he never saw her again. If he went 
back to preach at St. Mark’s, she would be there, and 
the sight of her strong, beautiful face might awaken all 
the old passion and longing, and make his daily martyr- 
dom a thousand times harder to bear. 

His wife’s dissonant voice put a sudden stop to his 
reflections. 

“ Are you deaf, Jack Comfort, as well as dumb?” she 
continued. 

He looked up wearily and sighed. “It is an invita- 
tion to preach missionary sermons at St. Mark’s in 
January,” he said slowly; “and I was wondering 
whether or no to accept it.” 

“You get paid for special sermons, don’t you ?” 

“JT think not. Oh no, not when you want to help the 
missionary cause.” 

“Then I wouldn't go. I’d see the missionary cause 
in Jericho first.” 

He rose from the table without replying. Her words 
reflected her spirit only too painfully. 

“Of course youll go and accept now?” she said 
snappishly. 

“Why ‘of course’?” he asked indifferently. 

“Just to oppose me, if nothing else. Then you'll have 
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a chance of seeing your old flame again, and she'll be 
able to make eyes at you without being seen. I dare- 
say, if the truth were known, you are longing to see her.” 

“T wish, Martha, you would not talk foolishly. Have 
T ever given you reason for such a remark ?” 

“Plenty,” she answered with a toss of her head. “Do 
you think I don’t understand what it means when you 
go moping about like a love-lorn loon ?” 

He did not reply. He had proved by painful experi- 
ence the futility of arguing with her. When it came to 
a battle of words, he was nearly always worsted. She 
had a far more expressive vocabulary than he. 

Climbing hurriedly to his study, he locked the door, 
and began to pace restlessly its floor. 

There was no denying the truth that he was longing 
to see Joan, and had been for weeks past. He never 
went down into the business part of the city without 
hoping he might see her, and it was always with a little 
feeling of disappointment that he returned to his own 
loveless home, for Joan never showed her face. 

He sat down at length and took up his pen. “I have 
to fight my battle and live my life,” he said to himself. 
“And it were foolish to deliberately put difficulties in 
the way. Iam not the only man who has married the 
wrong woman. But it is of no use crying over spilt 
milk. I’ve got to make the best of it to the end of the 
chapter. I shall forget Joan Bounty in time, no doubt; 
but that time is not yet. Heart-wounds heal slowly, 
and if I keep probing mine, it will not heal at all.” 
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Joan guessed the reason why he declined the mvitation, 
and thought all the better of him for doing so, though 
it was a disappointment to her that she could not hear 
him preach again. 

So time went on, and John tried to find relief and 
consolation in his work. He threw himself with zest 
into all temperance and social enterprises, he read 
widely and deeply, he visited constantly. Yet the cloud 
that hung over his life never lifted. He often entered 
the pulpit with his wife’s bitter words rankling in his 
heart. She sneered at his piety, called him a hypocrite 
and a Pharisee; taunted him with preaching the gospel 
for the sake of a living, and told him he would be more 
in his element working in a coal-pit. Yet if she knew 
he gave away anything in charity, she complained that 
he stinted her for the sake of his own fads and cranks, 
and declared that it was impossible to live respectably 
and dress decently upon the salary he got. 

On the whole John carried a cheerful face, and 
resolved daily to live his life and bear his cross without 
whining. He had made a mistake, as many another 
man had done, and he would have to make the best of it. 

But he discovered in process of time that he was not 
the only person involved. Before he had been at 
Tiverton Street six months, his wife had set all the lady 
members by the ears. She asserted her “rights” so 
continuously and so aggressively that harmonious work- 
ing became an impossibility. At Dorcas meetings, 
mothers’ meetings, and indeed in all places where she 
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could make her voice heard, she insisted on having 
her own way, and in bluntly ignoring the wishes of 
others. 

The result was that committees and organisations 
collapsed, and women’s work in the church was suspended. 
The women generally had too much sense to quarrel. 
They loved their church too much to create a scandal. 
Ministers and their wives might come and go, but they 
remained. So for the sake of the future they held their 
peace; but their own special work came to a standstill. 

This of course had its effect on the ministry of their 
pastor, for the successful clergyman is not always he 
who works hardest himself, but he who sets the greatest 
number of his flock towork. In past years, “The Ladies’ 
Auxiliaries” had been among the most successful of the 
Tiverton Street church agencies. Now they were at a 
standstill, and John stood helpless and humiliated before 
this new difficulty. 

Martha’s influence was mainly if not wholly destruc- 
tive. She touched nothing that she did not mar. But 
when she saw committees and organisations melt and 
vanish under her influence, she had neither the energy 
nor the skill to call other agencies into play. It was 
always too much trouble to build up. It required too 
much time and patience. She could pull down, and 
rather took a delight in it, and when the work of 
destruction was complete, she blamed other people, and 
flattered herself that she had acted a very noble and 
disinterested part. 

15 
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John tried to show her wherein she had failed; but it 
was like throwing dust into the teeth of the wind. 

“ But don’t you see,” he protested almost angrily, “that 
you are crippling my work here, and largely destroying 
my usefulness ?” 

“No, I see nothing of the kind,” she retorted; “and if 
you were not as blind as a bat, you would see that I am 
helping to rid the Cireuit of a lot of incapables and fools, 
who will do nothing themselves, and are a constant 
hindrance to other people.” 

“But, my dear Martha, these agencies have been of 
immense help to the church in the past.” 

“Indeed? There doesn’t seem much evidence of it, if 
one is to judge by the condition of the church to-day.” 

‘But think what the church might have been, but for 
their constant efforts.” 

“Exactly. A lot of silly old geese who have done 
nothing but make mischief. I have told them pretty 
plainly what I think of them.” 

“They haven’t told you, I suppose, what they think 
of you.” 

“No; but, between ourselves, they don’t think that you 
are much of a success,” and she bounced out of the room. 

John sat down in his chair and stared hard at the 
fire. Martha was clever with her tongue. She always 
knew what would strike home. She liked to see her 
husband wince under her barbed and bitter words. 
The arrow she selected was the one that carried the 
most poison. 
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“Tt is quite true,” he muttered to himself. “I am 
not much of a success. I am afraid I never shall be. 
The burden is too heavy, I cannot get above it.” 

Sometimes he was inclined to think that the fault 
was wholly his wife’s; at other times that it was 
entirely his own. He was vaguely conscious that he 
was not the man that he once was. Tribulation in his 
case had not worked patience. He had grown decidedly 
irritable with the lapse of time. The moral atmosphere 
of his home had dulled his spiritual sensibilities and 
beclouded his vision. He had given up the habit of 
family prayer. His wife often refused to join him. 
Moreover, after some of their jars, prayer seemed a 
burlesque and a mockery, and so it was discontinued. 
Religious conversation and communion there was none; 
not even the sweetening influence of an earthly love was 
there. The home was destitute of any power to touch 
his life to finer issues. So, almost unconsciously, there 
went on within him a process of spiritual deterioration. 

Nevertheless, he struggled on with a courage that did 
him infinite credit. As far as he knew, he left no duty 
undone. In his public life he was instant in season 
and out of season; and the more irksome any duty was, 
the more resolutely he did it. But there was no joy 
in his work nor inspiration. The thrill of gladness that 
once inspired him was entirely absent. The burning 
and passionate zeal of an earlier time was dead. 

And, what was even more apparent and painful, he 
gradually lost the power of awakening enthusiasm in 
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others. He tried again and again to work himself up 
to that point where passion becomes contagious; but 
never with any success. His declamations appeared to 
awaken no response; his perorations fell flat and 
pointless. 

Sometimes he was inclined to think that the fault lay 
with the people—that they were less emotional than 
the crowds he used to sway in Irkchester—that they 
were too stolid to be moved by passion or rhetoric. 

At other times he feared that the fault lay wholly 
with himself. He had lost the skill to move men. God 
had bereft him of the “ gift of tongues.” 

One Sunday night he paced his study for hours in an 
agony of distress. His preaching had seemed to him 
an utter failure. He had argued and pleaded and 
declaimed ; he had simulated a passion he did not feel; 
he had rolled out eloquent periods without a slip; he 
had thundered till the rafters rang: but there was no 
response. His speech was but as the crackling of thorns. 

‘God has forsaken me!” he said at length, wringing 
his hands, and he fell upon his knees sobbing. 

His wife came to seek him at length, and found him 
with his face buried in his hands and his cheeks wet 
with tears. 

“So you've got to crying over your lost love, have 
you ?” she hissed, with mocking bitterness. “ Well, I did 
think that at least I had married a man.” 

“Go away, Martha,” he pleaded; “go and leave me 
to my misery.” 
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“Shall I not send for Joan Bounty?” she sneered ; 
“she might comfort you.” 

“Why will you torment me?” he cried, springing to 
his feet. “Surely you might show me some mercy.” 

“People reap what they sow,” she said mockingly. 
“ At least, you told us so in that poor windy sermon 
of yours to-night.” 

“T know, I know,” he answered, turning away his 
head. “God knows I did not preach what I had not 
proved.” 

“Well, never mind, poor little boy,’ she said, with 
mock seriousness. “You'll get to be a saint in time 
if you hold on. They all come through tribulation, 
you know.” 

For a moment he turned upon her with a savage 
gleam in his eyes and his hands tightly clenched; but 
he conquered himself in a moment, and, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets, he stalked past her out of the 


room. 


CHAPTER IV 


HUMILIATIONS 


‘©Oh, well for him whose will is strong! 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer long ; 
He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong.” 


DurinG his second winter at Tiverton Street, John got 
one explanation, at anyrate, of the secret of his non- 
success. He was addressing a large temperance 
gathering, held in a spacious hall in the neighbour- 
hood of his own chapel. The meeting up to the time 
he began to speak had been quite unanimous and 
enthusiastic, and he anticipated increasing still further 
the enthusiasm of the crowd. 

He always enjoyed addressing a meeting from a 
broad, open platform ; there was a sense of freedom that 
never came to a man when boxed up in a pulpit. 
Moreover, he was not hampered by ecclesiastical 
proprieties ; wit and humour could have play as well 
as argument and declamation. And then, besides this, 
the theme was one he had made peculiarly his own. 
He had been an ardent temperance worker from the 
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at his finger-ends. Illustrations he could give by the 
dozen, and naturally he was eager for the fray. There 
is no emotion more sweet and intoxicating than that 
which comes to a man when addressing an applauding 
crowd, It thrills him to the tips of his fingers. 
Imagination is quickened to its highest point. Memory 
throws open all her doors and windows. Words shape 
themselves into rhythmic cadence without effort. 
Arguments and illustrations leap to the lips more 
rapidly than they can be uttered. Nothing escapes 
the speaker at such a moment; he sweeps the sea of 
faces with a glance, and takes in everything,—the 
kindly eye, the eager look, the approving nod, the 
strained attention, finding expression at length in a 
round of tumultuous applause. When an orator has 
reached that point, he is absolute master of the situation. 
He is a giant moving the multitude at will. The sense 
of power is his, as never at any other time; and what- 
ever thrill of delight may sweep over the listeners, it 
can bear no comparison with the exquisite pleasure he 
feels who sways them with the magnetism of his 
speech. 

John leaped to his feet when his turn came, his nerves 
tingling with delightful anticipation, the vein of Celtic 
blood in his nature coursed hot and strong. But the 
result belied all his expectations. The audience received 
him with comparative coldness, the applause was half- 
hearted, and quickly subsided. 

He plunged into his theme at once, resolved to take 
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the citadel by storm. He marshalled argument, illus- 
tration, story, with skill and cogency. He gave the 
fullest play possible to his fancy and humour; but he 
had not been talking five minutes before he knew he was 
beating the air. It was as though a sudden chill swept 
over the audience. His facts and arguments were right 
enough, they were carefully balanced and well put, but 
there was little or no response. Nevertheless, he 
struggled bravely with his speech, and was winding up 
with an earnest appeal to all present to eschew strong 
drink, when a piping voice from the far gallery, called 
out clear and distinct, “Hadn’t you better keep the 
beer-barrel out of your own house, mister ?” 

The effect was electrical. For a moment there was a 
roar of confusion, during which John was understood 
to say that he had done his best. The next moment 
he stole quietly off the platform. The blow had 
struck home. He heard a number of faint “hisses” 
rising above the tumult. The sound of suppressed 
laughter followed his hasty retreat, and then the door 
closed behind him, and he found himself alone in the 
anteroom. His ears were still tingling, his face was 
hot with shame. He understood now one cause of his 
failure, at anyrate. A teacher must live what he 
preaches. 

One of his own people followed him after a few 
minutes. 

“Why did you leave the platform in that way, Mr. 
Comfort?” he asked. “Do you think it was wise?” 
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“T don’t know, Peter,” he answered, without looking 
up. “Perhaps it was very foolish of me. I acted on 
the impulse of the moment. I am going home now. 
Will you walk along with me?” 

“Yes, with pleasure. But I think I would have 
faced it out. Those who have been against you will 
just crow now.” 

“T did not know till to-night that I had any enemies,” 
he said wearily. 

“T won't say they are enemies exactly,” Peter 
answered. “But you see it’s this way, sir. You 
have spoken out very strong on the drink question a 
good many times lately, and at the same time folks see 
casks of ale and bottles of spirit carried into your 
house, and you see, sir, the two things don’t very 
well fit.” 

“T don’t think people have seen bottles of spirit carried 
into my house,” John answered gloomily. “I admit 
that a small cask of ale has gone into my house at very 
rare intervals. My wife has been used to having her 
ale, you see, and—and ”— 

‘Then wouldn’t it have been better if you had 
explained ?” 

“T don’t know, one does not like throwing blame—if 
blame there is—on one’s wife. It seems cowardly. 
Moreover, I don’t see that it would mend the matter 
very much.” 

“Perhaps not,” Peter said reflectively. “You see, 
folks think a man should be master in his own house, 
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and so conclude that if ale and spirit go in; he 
shares it.” 

“Many people are very unreasonable,” John answered 
moodily. 

“ There’s no doubt about that, sir; but you see it’s this 
way. If you hadn’t beenso strong on the drink question, 
nobody would have thought anything about it. But 
the more you've launched out in your sermons, the more 
people have talked, and those who have supplied the 
drink have talked too. Oh, bless you, sir, publicans have 
pointed you out as ‘the right sort of teetotaller, and 
laughed no end.” 

“T wish I had known this.” 

“Well, sir, I wonder somebody hasn’t told you, for 
people have been talking about it nearly ever since you 
came to Tiverton Street. With some of the chapel folk 
it’s a very sore point.” 

“They believe I’ve been preaching one thing and 
practising another, eh? In other words, they regard 
me as a hypocrite.” 

“No, sir, I wouldn’t put it as strong as that, though 
some of us did feel sorry when we saw it announced 
that you were to speak at the demonstration to 
night.” 

“You felt sorry ?” 

“Yes, sir; to be quite plain, we did. We believed 
that at heart you were quite sound on the question, but 
we knew what talks had been going the rounds all the 
same. And we feared that if you tried to persuade 
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people to keep drink out of their houses, they’d ask you 
to set them the example.” 

They had reached the minister’s house by this time, 
and John bade his companion good-night and went 
direct to his study. His wife did not come to keep 
him company. She rarely did in the evenings. She 
preferred taking her whisky-and-water alone. Moreover, 
when he was expected to be out for the whole evening, 
she indulged a little more freely than usual. 

John threw more coal on the grate and sat down in 
the firelight to think. His cheeks were still burning 
with shame and humiliation. He knew that, whatever 
else he might do, he would never be able to face a 
temperance audience again,—at least in Northport,— 
that his work as a temperance reformer was at an end. 
He could not take the public into his confidence. He 
could not tell them of his battles with his wife, and of 
her absolute defiance of all his wishes and commands. 
If he told the story, he would get no sympathy. They 
would simply call him a coward, and laugh at him for 
allowing his wife to rule, for temperance people have by 
no means a monopoly of sweet reasonableness and 
charity. 

So one great field of usefulness—a field, too, in which 
he had hoped to do some of his best work—was closed 
against him. What that meant in a neighbourhood like 
Tiverton Street he knew only too well. His ministry 
appeared to be tapering off into utter failure. If 
people believed that he was insincere on one question, it 
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would require no great effort on their part to believe 
that he was insincere in all. No weed grows faster in 
the human mind than suspicion. Let a minister be 
suspected of worldliness or greed or insincerity, and a 
thousand confirmations will spring into sight in a 
moment. In the conduct of others we can always find 
what we look for. 

John was quick to see all the issues involved, but how 
to act under the circumstances was a question that 
completely baffled him. There were moments when he 
felt that God had cast him out, had taken from him the 
seal of discipleship. Looking at the question in the 
most favourable light, his ministry at Tiverton Street 
could not be pronounced a success. Everything seemed 
against him. He had tried his best—had worked harder 
than he had ever done before, but there was no seal of 
God upon his ministry. After eighteen months of con- 
tinuous work, the church was far feebler than when he 
came. 

He had accepted an invitation for the third year, 
should he recall the acceptance? Should he give up 
the ministry altogether? With Martha by his side, 
what could he hope to accomplish? She marred every- 
thing she touched, set everyone by the ears, hindered 
him at every point, stultified his influence in all 
directions, and made his home at times a perfect inferno. 

Was God punishing him for entering into a union 
with a woman that he did not love, and so degrading 
the sacred bonds of matrimony? Could such a marriage 
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be lawful in the sight of Heaven, however binding it 
might be on earth? Had Heaven cast him out for 
ignoring the divine law, which is above all human 
enactments ? 

Hour after hour he sat in the flickering firelight 
pondering these questions. Slowly the noise of the city’s 
traffic had died away into silence. The last toper had 
reeled with noisy song to his home, the wind moaned 
dolefully up the deserted street. Now and then a 
policeman’s measured tread broke the stillness—that was 
all. Stillness without; but in his heart storm and tumult. 

Far on into the morning, he rose from his chair, spent 
and haggard, and stole wearily to bed, but even sleep 
brought him no comfort. For he dreamed that he stood 
in a great church crowded with a vast multitude of 
eager and expectant people; but that when he stood up 
to speak, no word escaped his lips. Again and again 
he tried; but though his lips moved, his tongue was 
silent. Then suddenly a man appeared before him, 
clothed in a white mantle and his face framed in a glory 
of auburn hair, who beckoned him to follow. Passing 
out of the open door, there stretched away before them 
a trackless desert, and he in white lifted up his hand 
and pointed, and said, “ Go, wander there, till you have 
gained wisdom and strength, and atoned for your 
cowardice and folly.” 

“But may I not preach to this great multitude?” 
John asked timidly. And the answer came, stern and 
terrible— 
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“You cannot preach. You have grown dumb through 
cowardice. You have had your chance, and failed. 
Henceforth you are an outcast till you have learned the 
meaning of the divine law.” 

“But I have tried my best,” he struggled to say, and 
in the effort he awoke, to find the night was ended and 
the light of day was flooding the room. 

“That wretched meeting will haunt me night and 
day” he said to himself, as he sprang out of bed. “I 
must live down its influence somehow. I should be a 
coward indeed to give up in despair.” 

A month later a new hope came into his heart. His 
wife presented him with a baby girl—a tiny little 
fragment of humanity that he prayed might prove a 
real bond of union between them. But the hope, like 
other hopes he had cherished, was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Martha was too selfish a woman to care even for the 
child. Its only merit in her eyes was that it furnished 
her with an excuse for insisting on an additional allow- 
ance of beer. 

The care of the baby fell mainly to John. The 
servant difficulty had been a very real one from the 
first. No domestic would submit very long to Mrs. 
Comfort’s rule, and half their time, John had to light 
the morning fires himself. The baby created a new 
difficulty in this department; and he, as was inevitable, 
had to bear the brunt of it. John, however, did not 
complain. The little life early twined its tendrils 
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round his heart, and called into activity again that 
side of his nature which was in danger of becoming 
atrophied. Moreover, a new interest was created for 
him, a new love touched to tenderness his hungry heart. 
People said a new note came into his preaching and a 
new tone into his voice, while his smile caught a win- 
someness and charm that had never been noticed before. 

Alone with the baby, who laughed and crowed and 
pushed soft dimpled fingers into his eyes, he forgot his 
defeats and disappointments, and life seemed worth 
living once more. Also, he regarded the child as a token 
of God’s favour and a seal of His forgiveness. Perhaps 
she would give what his wife had taken away, and 
prove a help where her mother had proved a hindrance. 
Who could tell what the ministry of this little child 
might mean? Ay, who could tell? 


CHAPTER V 


A LOWER STEP 


‘‘ With none who bless us, none whom we can bless— 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude.” 


JOHN served his full term of three years at Tiverton 
Street, and then the Conference removed him to Brickton, 
a wide-reaching country Circuit, some ten miles from 
Northport. Martha was terribly chagrined at what she 
called “the come-down,’ and when she saw the house 
and had had time to inspect the furniture, she very 
nearly went into hysterics. The house at Tiverton 
Street had never been to her mind, but it was a palace 
compared to this. 

John was in no mood, however, for listening to her 
complaints, His heart was sore beyond expressing. It 
was not the hard work and the shabby house and the 
small pay that troubled him. It was the fact that he 
had been left without an invitation, that no Circuit had 
considered him worthy of a “call”; and as a consequence 
he had had to fall back upon the Conference for an 
appointment. This stamped him at once as a fourth- 
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while he had never even received a “feeler.” Yet only 
a few years ago he had been spoken of as a coming 
man! Applications to preach special sermons literally 
rained upon him, and crowds hung upon his lips. But 
his popularity had declined with the swiftness of a 
winter’s day. The best Circuits of the Connexion were 
closed against him. He was little better than an out- 
cast. 

In apportioning the blame for this he did not pass 
himself by. He was too just a man for that. He knew 
that his preaching lacked the fervour—the uplifting note 
—that once had characterised it. Try as he would, he 
could not rise above the burden that grew daily heavier. 
There was a gloomy undertone in his preaching—half 
doubt, half cynicism—which left his hearers more 
puzzled than edified. But with every desire to be 
charitable, he could not be blind to the fact that his 
wife was the great hindrance to his success, and without 
any mincing of words he told her so. She goaded him 
into it. 

“TY did not think I should come to this,” she said 
bitterly, after she had surveyed her new house. 

“The house is small, no doubt,” he said mildly; “but 
you must remember that this is not a rich Cireuit.” 

“Rich? I should think not. If there’s a worse show 
than this, I pity the poor parson’s wife.” 

“There are not many poorer,” he said dejectedly ; 
“but we must try to make the best of it. We cannot all 
be ministers of rich churches.” 

16 
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“You cannot be, that’s certain,’ she said angrily; 
“you haven’t brains enough. When you got a good job 
you hadn’t sense enough to keep it.” 

“Perhaps not; but I was considering you when I 
declined to remain at St. Mark’s.” 

“Considering me? Don’t tell les. You know I 
wanted you to stay. You left to hide your deficiency. 
You hadn’t sermons enough to last more than a year. 
And now you've got to this.” 

“You've brought me to it,” he said, with a sudden 
quiver in his voice. “You've made it impossible for me 
to take a good Circuit. Your doings in Tiverton Street 
have become the talk of the district. I hope here you 
will repent and do better.” 

“Me — me—me?” she gasped, clenching her hands 
tightly. 

“Don’t distress yourself,’ he said bitingly. “You 
gain nothing by losing your temper. Moreover, it is 
quite time you faced the facts of the situation.” 

“Tve had to face them every day,’ she almost 
screamed. “ Poverty—incompetence ”— 

“Silence!” he thundered, for her words stung him out 
of all self-control. “I wonder you can dare speak as 
you do.” 

“Soho! <A parson getting angry—a saint losing his 
temper and abusing his wife. Lovely, isn’t it? Would 
you not like to offer a prayer before proceeding 
further ?” and she laughed a low, mocking laugh. 

He walked to the window and looked out over a strip 
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of neglected garden, and for a while silence fell between 
them. 

“Charming surroundings, eh?” she said at length, 
with a sneer. 

“Tf you always get as good, you may think yourself 
fortunate,” he answered, without turning his head. 

“You must think yourself a poor apology for a man,” 
she said, in the same cutting tone. “At one time I 
thought you had some little ambition.” 

“T had,” he replied quietly; “but you have crushed 
the heart out of me.” 

“Poor ill-used weakling !” 

“Weakling, no doubt, or I should have ruled you 
differently.” 

“Oh, I like that. It would be interesting to see the 
man that would rule me.” 

“Circumstances will rule you yet,” he said, “unless 
you amend your ways. When you got me into debt in 
Tiverton Street, the friends generously came to my help; 
but if you get into debt here, we shall have to face the 
consequences ourselves, and, remember, our income is 
£30 a year less than in Tiverton Street.” 

“ We shall starve, that’s all,” she answered. 

“No, we needn’t starve,” he said; “but you must give 
up the drink.” 

“Td rather give up my food,” she whimpered 

“That is all nonsense,’ he answered. “You know 
this habit of yours has been at the bottom of most of 
our trouble. It is nearly the sole cause of what you call 
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our ‘come-down.’ It hindered my usefulness in North- 
port, and absolutely destroyed yours ”— 

“Don’t prate to me about usefulness,” she snapped. 

“ But if you will only be wise, we may yet redeem our 
position,’ he said appealingly. “For myself, I am 
willing to work in the poorest Circuit. Those who 
serve Christ should not complain of poverty. But the 
loss of my good name is what troubles me. I am 
regarded by some as a dram-drinker, and as wasteful 
and extravagant by others. You set the women of 
Tiverton Street by the ears, and I had to bear the 
penalty of it. You run into debt, and people speak of it 
as my extravagance. You do nearly everything a 
minister's wife should not do, and it gets talked of 
throughout the district, with the result that I am left 
without an invitation, and have to go where the 
Conference sends me.” 

“Go on, most noble Adam!” she sneered; “throw all 
the blame on Eve. So like a minister of the gospel, that! 


1”? 


so finely heroic! so grandly charitable and she 


swept out of the room. 


Brickton, though one of the poorest Circuits in the 
Connexion, was not without its compensations. Chief 
among these was the fact that the minister had to be 
from home at least three days a week. In some 
instances, John left home on a Saturday night, and did 
not return again till the following Thursday or Friday. 
In this way he escaped many exhibitions of his wife’s 
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temper which otherwise he would have had to endure. 
Moreover, it saved something in housekeeping expenses, 
and gave his wife the opportunity of practising several 
small economies if she had been so disposed. Also, at 
Brickton she had not the same opportunity of setting 
the ladies by the ears as in Northport. They lived 
farther apart, and there were not so many committees 
and organisations as at Tiverton Street. 

For six months matters progressed with a fair degree 
of smoothness. John saw less of his wife than he had 
done since they were married. Baby May, notwith- 
standing persistent neglect, got through the ills of 
infancy without any difficulty, and the salary, though 
small, appeared to be sufficient to meet expenses. 

One afternoon in February John was tramping the 
distance between two country villages. The weather 
was warm and spring-like, with a clear sky overhead 
and a pleasant breeze from the west. A walk of eight 
miles on such a day was no hardship. He had often to 
take it when the wind was blowing half a gale, the rain 
coming down in torrents, and the roads an endless 
quagmire. 

He was beginning to think that possibly he had 
suffered no loss by being sent to a country Circuit. His 
wife, notwithstanding she grumbled ceaselessly, was 
more in her element in the country. She was clearly 
not fitted for city life. Her manner and style were 
against her. For himself, he was willing to suffer 
privation and loss; it was part of his penalty, and he 
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had resolved to face the inevitable with the best grace 
possible. 

He had covered about a mile of the distance when he 
drew in to the side of the road for a vehicle to pass. 
He had no intention of looking round, but a sudden 
slackening of the horses’ pace caused him to do so, and, 
to his great surprise, his eyes encountered the steady 
gaze of Joan Bounty. 

The vehicle came to a standstill ina moment. Joan 
was driving, the groom sat behind. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure,” John said, going 
close up to the dogeart. “i did not know you drove so 
far into the country.” 

“So far?” she said, arching her eyebrows; “why, we 
are scarcely five miles from Howard Park.” 

“Ts that so?” he questioned. “I have never studied 
the map; but it seems as though we were fifty miles 
from everywhere.” 

“You do not come to Northport often then ?” 

“T have never been since I left in August.” 

“ And you like Brickton ?” 

“No; I shall never like it. But that is a matter of 
little consequence. I think I am useful here; and, on 
the whole, we are comfortable.” 

“And your wife and little girl?” 

“They are well, thank you. You never came to see 
us while we were in Tiverton Street ?” 

“IT do not remember that you ever called at Ravens- 
court after leaving St. Mark’s,” she said, with a little laugh. 
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He darted at her a swift, revealing glance, then turned 
away his head. 

Joan broke the silence that followed, by asking if she 
could help him on his journey. 

“Tam going to Gormel,” he said. “TI have a preach- 
ing appointment there—the last this week.” 

“To Gormel? Why, that is seven miles away !” 

“About that; but the roads are easy to-day, and the 
weather fine.” 

“Let me drive you. It will only be a mile or two 
farther than I intended going.” 

A minute later he was seated by her side; the wind 
humming in his ears a strange, sweet melody, and the 
blood coursing through his veins like wine. 

For a mile or two they drove on in silence. John 
did not want to talk; he did not want even to think. 
To sit by Joan’s side was enough for the moment. 
True, the pleasure was not unmixed with pain. He 
felt something like a schoolboy who was playing 
truant; the thought of consequences would obtrude 
itself. 

Now and then he stole a furtive glance at Joan. 
Time had only ripened her beauty. At twenty-five she 
was a lovelier woman than at twenty. There was a 
change in her manner also. She was less assertive and 
dogmatic; while there was a gravity in her smile and 
speech, not noticeable in the old days. 

John could not help thinking how different his life 
would have been with Joan. She would have inspired 
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him to do his noblest; would have called into play the 
best that was in his nature; would have quickened and 
energised every dormant faculty. 

They began to talk after awhile; first about the 
weather, then about people they both knew, and, finally, 
about the work at St. Mark’s. 

John listened with a strange sensation at his heart. 
This was a nobler Joan than the one he first knew. 
The old cynicism that sometimes faintly jarred upon 
him had entirely disappeared. She seemed inspired by 
a larger charity and a truer devotion. She no longer 
criticised the ministers and office-bearers, and held up 
their failings to ridicule. She had recognised the 
limitations of human nature, and her old contempt 
had given place to genuine pity. 

The milestones flew past unheeded, and Gormel came 
into sight all too soon. John thanked her many times, 
and with a curious little tremor in his voice, then 
stood and watched her as she turned the horse round 
and drove back again. She did not turn her head for a 
last look; and a few minutes later, a bend in the road 
hid her from sight. 

John walked to the farmhouse where he was expected 
to spend the night, almost like a man in a dream. He 
did try to rally himself when tea was brought on the 
table, but it was only by a great effort. Joan filled his 
mind completely; her face floated before him every- 
where. 


He did succeed in forgetting her during the service in 
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the little chapel; but no sooner was the benediction 
pronounced, than he was driving with her across the 
level country again, the west wind humming sweet 
music in his ears. 

The farmer was surprised when John announced his 
intention of walking back to Brickton. 

“Why, it’s a good seven mile,” he said deprecatingly. 
“ An’ a lonely road at that.” 

“That is true,” John replied. “But, you see, I have 
done no walking to-day. I was driven here from 
Liston. Besides, I shall get all to-morrow for work if 
I walk home to-night.” 

“Oh, work es it youre after?” the farmer replied 
dubiously. “Well, I confess I don’t see what work you 
preachers ‘ave to do. Readin’ a few books ain’t work, 
surely ; an’ as for talkin’, well, you’ve nothin’ to do but 
oppen yer mouth, an’ out it comes.” 

John smiled, but did not attempt to argue; and a 
few minutes later, he was alone beneath the stars. 

It was late when he reached Brickton, and he was 
surprised to find a light still burning in his dining- 
room. Letting himself in with his latchkey, he came 
unexpectedly upon his wife, who was seated with a 
decanter of brandy on a small table by her side, of which 
she had already imbibed very freely. 

“What, you here?” she said, with a hiccup. “I 
thought you weren’t coming home till—till—let me see— 
till to-morrow ;” and she leered at him out of her dull, 
heavy eyes. 
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John’s only reply was a groan, as he sank wearily mto 
the nearest chair. 

“]T—J]—wasn’t very well,” she went on, after a pause, 
“so I was obliged to take—take a little brandy.” 

“TI did not know there was any brandy in the house,” 
he said bitterly. 

“Oh yes; any amount. Sit down and have a glass 
—of course you are sitting down. What a joke!” and 
she laughed a low, maudlin laugh. 

John groaned again. He saw she was too much 
under the influence of drink to heed anything he might 
say. 

“Had you not better get to bed?” he said at length. 
“Do you not know it’s quite late?” 

“T thought it was early,” she muttered thickly. “I 
must have dropped to sleep, I suppose. Come, help me 
upstairs; I don’t feel very well.” 

John did not go to bed himself that night; he was 
too miserable. He piled more coal on the fire, and sat 
staring into it till morning. With such a wife, what 
could he do? With such a mother, what would become 
of his child? When the dawn began to steal through 
the window, he fell upon his knees and prayed for 
strength that he might bear his burden bravely; for he 
felt, if left to himself, he would sink down into utter 
helplessness and despair. 

If Martha felt any shame, she did not show it; when 
John took her to task, she simply laughed at him, and 
turned his pleading into ridicule. The fact that she 
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was found out appeared to make her reckless. She had 
no ambition. Being a minister’s wife was not what she 
had expected. Her dream of social success had proved 
an illusion. Nobody respected her; nobody took her at 
her own valuation. So what did it matter? While 
there was any money in the purse, she would eat, drink, 
and be merry; and when the purse was empty, she 
could borrow. 

John’s expression caught an extra touch of gravity 
after that day; and well it might, for things went 
from bad to worse. 

At the end of his first year at Brickton, he had 
a repetition of his Tiverton Street experience. He 
found himself in debt to half the tradesmen in the 
town. 

It was in vain that he pleaded with his wife. She 
saw nothing grave in the situation. 

“The people know very well that we cannot possibly 
live on the salary they give you,” she said. “So they 
will have to get up a subscription for you.” 

“But, Martha, think of the disgrace.” 

“JT see no disgrace in it,” she said defiantly. “Do 
they expect us to starve?” 

“But you ought not to run into debt without my 
knowing.” 

“Indeed? What's the use of mentioning it to you? 
You've no money; and you've no shame. You seem 
to think it’s no reflection on you that you are unable 
to maintain your wife and family.” 
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“Other people live upon less,” he answered; “and 
we might, if you would only make the effort.” 

“It's you who should make the effort,’ she replied 
angrily. “Why don’t you write books, or articles for 
the newspapers, or give lectures, or do something to 
keep your family from starving? If I were a man, 
Td cut a different figure, or hang myself.” 

“JT might do worse than adopt your last suggestion,” 
he replied bitterly, and he walked out of the room. 
But he little guessed even then to what depths his wife 
would drag him. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DARKNESS DEEPENS 


‘‘Passions are likened best to floods and streams ; 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb.” 


THE Brickton people refused to pay John’s debts, and 
the tradesmen became clamorous fora settlement. John 
felt not only humiliated, but helpless. He had scarcely 
courage to climb into the pulpit and face the congrega- 
tion. He seemed to see a sneer in every smile, and 
contempt in the curve of every lip. His sermons halted 
and fell flat. He could not speak words that might 
be turned against himself, nor even pray for what he 
desired most. So he grew to despise himself. 

“Tm a living fraud,” he would repeat again and 
again, as he paced restlessly up and down his small 
carpetless study. 

The Brickton people showed very little sympathy. 
They had to work hard and live sparingly themselves, 
and in comparison with their small earnings, John’s 
salary seemed princely. There was no excuse, therefore, 
for him. They did not discriminate. As far as they 


were concerned, John and his wife were one. It became 
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known throughout the Circuit that the Comforts were 
heavily in debt, and people commented very freely on 
the fact, and did not stop to inquire at whose door the 
fault lay. In their blunt way they said it wasn’t 
honest for a man who had only fifty pounds to go 
and spend sixty, and that if he was not able to 
rule his own household, he was not fit to be their 
instructor. 

So he lost influence. A fact which he was soon 
conscious of. His preaching became more and more 
hopeless and pointless. He tried his best; but how 
could he rebuke and exhort, when he knew his words 
would be turned against himself? Martha seemed 
rather to enjoy the situation. 

“Let the people bark,” she said one day in reply to 
him. “It will teach them a lesson. Theyll know 
better than try to starve their minister in the future.” 

“But what are we to do?” he pleaded. 

“Do nothing,” she said, with a scornful curl of her 
lip. “They'll pay up when they’ve had their snarl out.” 
- But the sequel proved that that was just what they 
refused to do. “If our minister likes to get into debt, 
he must take the consequences,” they said; and they 
declined to invite him for a third year. 

John was at his wits’ end. Abroad he found no 
sympathy. At home his life was a torment. In the 
pulpit he felt himself a hypocrite. Throughout the 
district his name was in danger of becoming a byword. 
Even the presence of Baby May failed to inspire him 
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with any gleam of hope or gladness. He had built 
much on the possible influence of the child on her 
mother; but, like his other hopes, it had gone out in 
darkness. Martha had no ambition, no forethought, 
no imagination. He had tried his best to lift her, to 
inspire her with some of his own ideals, to quicken in 
her some glimmer of love for the beautiful; but all 
in vain. She was too utterly sordid and selfish, too 
completely the slave of appetite. What moral sense 
she might have possessed had all disappeared. To her 
credit, she gave up all pretence of religion, and prided 
herself that she was not like her husband, a hypocrite. 

John sold his watch and chain, and several other 
valuables he possessed, and so cleared off his liabilities, 
but he gave the shopkeepers to understand that he 
would not in the future be responsible for any debts 
contracted by his wife. 

Martha’s indignation knew no bounds when she 
discovered what he had done, and that she could no 
longer get credit in any direction. Her vocabulary of 
abuse—always extensive—became enriched by a number 
of new epithets, which she flung at her husband with 
vehement lavishness. 

Now and then his hands would clench involuntarily, 
but to strike a woman, he knew, was a cowardly thing ; 
and, besides, he was a minister, whose duty it was to 
forbear. 

But how could he write sermons, when he was having 
constant scenes with his wife? How preach a gospel 
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of hope to the people, when his own lamp had gone out 
in utter darkness ? 

Sometimes he was strongly tempted to send in his 
resignation as a minister. He felt that he was a failure 
in the pulpit, and he knew the reason. Moreover, he 
saw no prospect of ever struggling back to the position 
he once had occupied. And yet, if he resigned, what 
could he do? And before that question he quailed, for 
it discovered to him that he had no faith in Providence 
left, or faith in himself. It showed him too, that he 
had become a time-server,—ministering for bread and 
not for the salvation of men. The time came, however, 
when he had no choice. 

It was during the second year of his ministry at 
Brickton, and at the March Quarterly Meeting, that 
matters reached a climax. John had felt for weeks 
before that there was something in the air. He had 
noticed suggestive glances pass from one to the other 
of the officials, with occasional whisperings and noddings 
of the head. That this meant trouble for him, he had 
too much reason to fear, a fear which was abundantly 
realised. 

Mr. Sampson, the Circuit steward, laid a little trap 
for him,—a very simple trap it was, but quite effective. 
He asked John if he could give him change for half a 
- sovereign. John complied at once, handing the steward 
two half-crowns, four shillings, and two sixpences. The 
steward examined the half-crowns critically, then he 
rose slowly to his feet and made a little speech. 
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John listened at first in wonder, but his wonder soon 
passed into amazement and consternation. 

Mr. Sampson was nervous, for his duty, he said, was a 
very painful one,—all the more painful because it con- 
cerned their minister. If Mr. Comfort had taken the 
hints that had several timés been thrown out, he would 
have been saved the painful necessity that was now 
forced upon him. As they all knew, the collections and 
other moneys taken in the church were emptied into a 
black leather bag, which bag was put into a large safe 
in the minister’s vestry, where also were kept a number 
of valuable papers and books relating to the church 
trusts. It was his duty as steward to count these 
moneys and take them to the bank. Sometimes it was 
late in the week before he had time to do this. Occa- 
sionally a fortnight’s collections were counted at the same 
time. For several months past, however, the collections 
had never counted out to what was expected. His 
suspicions being roused, he once dropped half a sovereign 
into the collection, and when he came to count the money 
on the following Friday, there was no gold to be found 
at all. After that he and several of his brother officials 
marked coins before dropping them into the box. Some 
of these coins were missed when the collections were 
counted, but they turned up later, and always from the 
same quarter. Two of them their minister had just 
handed to him in change for half-a-sovereign. Now, as 
they all knew, there were only two keys to the safe. He 
held one, and the superintendent minister the other. 

17 
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The conclusion was obvious. Of course, if Mr. Comfort 
could explain, they would be only too thankful. They 
knew he was hard pressed for money, but, of course, 
that could be no excuse. Here were the damning 
facts, that money was missed from the safe; that the 
minister alone except himself had access to the safe; 
that the chapel-keeper had said that only the minister 
came to the vestry during week-days; and lastly, that 
very evening two of the marked coins had been in the 
minister’s possession. 

During this indictment John’s head had sunk lower 
and lower. Hesaweverything as ina glass. But what 
could he do? Should he, like a second Adam, say 
that it was all his wife; and if he did, who would 
believe him? It might not be difficult to bring his wife 
into the same condemnation, but that would not help 
him. Evidently the chapel-keeper had been bribed. 
Perhaps he shared the spoils. 

After Mr. Sampson had done speaking, there followed 
a long and painful silence. Then John rose slowly to his 
feet. In those few seconds he seemed to have added 
years to his life. His lips were bloodless, his face 
drawn and haggard, his eyes burned with an unnatural 
fire. 

“ Brethren,” he said slowly and with effort, “I cannot 
explain; but, believe me, I am innocent. God may lay 
many sins to my charge, but not this”— His lips 
moved as though he meant to say more; then he sat 
down suddenly and hid his face in his hands. 
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For several seconds the officials looked at each other 
inquiringly. 

John was the first to break the silence. Raising his 
head suddenly he said in a broken voice, “My duty, 
brethren, is clear enough. I cannot be a minister after 
this. Even though you trusted me, which I fear you 
don’t, I could not remain. I will send in my resignation 
to the President to-morrow, and IJ will leave Brickton as 
soon as possible.” 

“But what about the money?” asked a small-eyed, 
freckled brother who was noted for his parsimony. 

“Mr. Sampson has not yet paid me my quarter’s salary,” 
John answered. “Let him keep back whatever amount 
he thinks has been taken from the safe.” 

This to several of the brethren seemed almost like an 
admission of his guilt, and then followed mutterings and 
whisperings about law and justice and prosecutions. 

Then the freckled man spoke out again. Addressing 
the steward, he said, “If Mr. Comfort were a cashier or 
a clerk, he wouldn’t talk about going away, as though he 
had the last word to say in the matter.” 

John’s cheeks flamed scarlet in a moment. “If you 
like to prosecute,” he said defiantly, “I am prepared to 
face the matter in a court of law.” 

“No, no!” broke in Mr. Sampson. “ We must have 
no public scandal, and I hope no one will speak of this 
meeting outside. For the sake of the cause, let us bury 
this matter and forget it.” 

John went home with two-thirds of his salary in his 
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pocket, the other third having been kept back by vote of 
the meeting. A strange tumult was raging in his heart. 
He knew that his wife, having been refused credit by 
the tradespeople, had gone to the safe and helped herself. 
He was foolish, perhaps, for keeping the key where she 
could get to it, but he never dreamed that she would 
resort to common theft. He did not know even then 
how overmastering had become her passion for drink. 

She met his angry charge with an angrier retort and 
a flat and vehement denial. 

“But only you could have done it,” he said passion- 
ately. “You know where I keep the key. Why add 
lying to your other sins ?” 

She sat down and laughed at that, called him her 
“noble Adam,” and asked him if he did not feel saintly 
and heroic when he tried to throw all the blame of his 
wrong-doing upon his wife ? 

He was no match for her in any war of words. She 
had no conscience to trouble her, or self-respect to lose. 

John turned from her foiled and despairing. Deep 
down in his heart he hated her, and he did not try to 
check the feeling. Locking himself in his study, he sat 
down and stared into the fireless grate. But he was 
incapable of thinking clearly and logically. His brain 
was in a whirl, his heart like lead. 

He did not pray. He had prayed before and had 
received no answer. Slowly the conviction was deepen- 
ing in his mind that God had forsaken him. For four 
years and a half he had dwelt in hell, and no ray of 
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light had come to him. He had preached, and his 
preaching had been a mockery. He had prayed, and 
the heavens seemed brass. He had traded upon an old 
experience; his zeal was simulated; his enthusiasm 
mere empty raving. 

A stronger man might have conquered yet: a wiser 
man might have seen a way out of the difficulty ; but 
John was only an ordinary man, and so, instead of rising 
above his trouble and conquering by sheer force of will 
and character, he steadily yielded and fell back, till now 
he was without hope and without faith. 

He would have gone on preaching still, merely for a 
living, if his wife had not made that impossible, and 
would have found any number of excuses with which to 
satisfy his conscience, for he was no longer the single- 
eyed Christian of a few years before. 

Outside, the wild March wind howled and raved and 
grumbled in the chimney-top, and rattled the windows 
angrily. John got up at length, buttoned his overcoat 
tightly round him, pulled his soft hat low over his head, 
and went out into the night. It was a relief to fight 
the wind and conquer it. A mile beyond the town was 
a plantation of firs, and thither he made his way. The 
wind surged through the tree-tops with a strangely deep 
and musical note. He heard its voice long before he 
reached the ‘plantation, and once he stood still and 
laughed. 

He had grown reckless and defiant. God had cast 
him off, and so he had nothing further to fear. What 
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was to become of him he did not know, and indeed he 
did not care. Nothing was of importance now, he was 
but the plaything of fate, a derelict upon a stormy sea 
Up and down the long avenues between the trees he 
sauntered slowly, with his arms folded across his chest, 
and his head slightly thrown back. 

God meant to crush him—that was his thought. He 
had made Godangry, He had married without love; 
had placed expediency before principle; had continued 
to preach when he no longer felt the burden of the Lord ; 
had simulated a passion and zeal which did not exist. 
Now God had east him off: he did not wonder at that; a 
righteous God could not do otherwise. He had brought 
his fate upon himself. Now he must suffer; and suffer 
he would, without a whine or complaint. If God meant 
to crush him, God should see that he did not howl like a 
whipped cur; and he threw his head a degree farther 
back, and the look of defiance deepened on his face. 

He had only one wish, and that was that God would 
do His work quickly. Oh for some thunderbolt of His 
wrath that would strike him dead then and there. 

Then a sound came into the tree-tops like the ery of a 
child. It seemed to him like the voice of his little May, 
and in a moment his whole nature changed. For him- 
self—for his wife—he did not care: but his child! Ah, 
she was his all! and, turning hastily, he ran all the way 
home. He did not seek his wife, he no longer shared 
her room. Rushing quickly upstairs, he found his little 
girl fast asleep, with a sweet smile playing round the 
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corners of her mouth, as though she were wandering in 
a happy dreamland. 

“My darling!” he muttered, and in a few moments he 
was lying close to her, listening to the wind moaning 
outside in the darkness. 

The next day he sent in his resignation to the Presi- 
dent. There was nothing else he could do. The gossips 
made it actually impossible for him to remain. Then he 
sold his books, though what that cost him no one ever 
knew, or could know. He had won his little library 
through much self-denial, and every book was precious 
to him. Most of the volumes reminded him of a happy, 
a hopeful, and an ambitious past. What dreams he 
cherished in those days; what castles he built in the air! 
How often he had pictured himself on the pinnacle of 
fame, with applauding multitudes at his feet! 

Now the end had come, and all his hopes and am- 
bitions lay in the dust! 

By the end of the week he had left Brickton. No 
one came to the station to see him off, or to say good- 
bye. It was a relief to the chapel folk when they knew 
he had gone, and when the Sabbath morning dawned 
they were able to breathe freely again. 


CHAPTER VII 


FORTUNE'S DRIFT 


“If hand there is to guide and keep, 
I see it not, nor feel.” 


JOHN discovered on the evening before he left Brickton, 
that he had still one friend in the world. He was 
sitting in his empty study with little May upon his 
knee, thinking disconsolately of the future, when the 
door was thrown suddenly open and Mrs. Slocum was 
announced. 

“T’ve come to wish you ‘God speed’ she said in her 
breezy way. “I’ve heard all about it,so you needn't 
explain anything. That I’m sorry for you goes without 
saying, but God will bring you through in the end.” 

He smiled bitterly as he answered, “I fear not. 
God has forsaken me quite.” 

“Tut, tut, man! God forsakes no one.” 

“Tl not argue the point,’ he said wearily, “but I 
know all the same. I’m just an outcast. Society has 
cast me out, the Church has cast me out, God has cast 
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“Youll know better some day. But what are you 
going to do?” 

“JT don’t know. Wego to London to-morrow and take 
our chance. All failures drift into that great whirlpool.” 

“ Foolish again,” she said sharply. “It’s the last place 
you should go to.” 

“No! I shall be hidden there—swallowed up, lost.” 

She did her best to dissuade him, but he would not 
heed. “Come to Northport,” she said; “you have many 
friends there.” 

But he only shook his head. 

When she was leaving, she gave him a little parcel. 
“Something for the baby,” she explained, “and a 
reminder for yourself that you have still one friend who 
believes in you. But don’t open it till you get to 
London; and if you ever need a friend, write to me;” 
and, without waiting for a reply, she opened the door 
and hurried down the stairs and into the street. 

On the journey to London Martha was sullen and 
wrathful. She knew well enough that she was the 
cause of all the disasters that had overtaken them; 
though she would never admit it to her husband. 

The least word of upbraiding from him, and she 
would fly into a passion and cover him with abuse. 
John grew to be very silent in those days. Nothing 
was to be gained by abusing his wife. His lot was a 
hard one, no doubt, but he would have to make the best 
of it. He sometimes wondered how long he would be 
able to endure, and what the end would be. 
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He found twenty sovereigns in the little parcel Mrs. 
Slocum gave him, and the sight of the gold made him 
ery. For a moment it seemed as if God had not quite 
cast him off; but the night soon settled down upon him 
again. 

In one thing John realised his wish. In London he 
was swallowed up and lost,—so completely lost that 
there seemed very little prospect that he would ever be 
found again. He avoided such places as Fleet Street 
and the Strand, lest he should meet any of his old 
acquaintances from the provinces, and sought employ- 
ment in localities where no one would be likely to 
recognise him. 

His old life was a closed book. He was sorry it could 
not be sealed also, for constantly he found himself 
turning its pages, and memory was the lamp by which 
he read. 

He did not realise, until he had been in London a few 
days, what a difficult task lay before him. A dis- 
charged minister is one of the most helpless of all 
mortals. Moreover, he instinctively shunned the very 
people who might have helped him,—the ministers of 
the denomination to which he had belonged. Crushed 
in spirit, he was not destitute of pride, and sympathy 
just then would have been more painful than indiffer- 
ence and cold looks. 

Martha showed no contrition before her husband for 
the part she had played in his downfall. Yet at heart 
she was terribly miserable and even penitent. But 
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remorse with her never ripened into any lasting fruit. 
In her better moments she would say to herself, “I 
dragged my husband down, now I will help him to rise.” 
But when she saw how herculean was the task, despair 
would take hold of her. She was incapable of any 
sustained moral struggle, and the end found her trying 
to drown her misery in that which had been her 
greatest curse. So notwithstanding occasional fits of 
contrition and brief spasms of endeavour, she steadily 
deteriorated. Every defeat left her weaker for the next 
conflict. 

She was just as anxious as John to keep out of the 
way of old acquaintances. She had never anticipated 
such a catastrophe. That her husband might be called 
to resign his position through any act of hers was a 
thought that never crossed the circle of her dull 
imagination. Hence, when the blow fell, she was half 
stunned; and not until she found herself in poor 
lodgings in the north of London did she begin to realise 
all that the change implied. 

How bitterly she upbraided herself no one guessed, 
least of all her husband. She kept her shame and 
humiliation to herself. Had she opened her heart to 
him in the smallest degree, he would have been 
comforted, and would have tried to eneourage her in the 
difficult struggle. But she had not grace enough for 
that. Sono word of sympathy or help passed between 
them. Had she been a woman of finer tissue, she would 
have been touched by his patient resignation. In 
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Brickton and even in Northport there were constant 
scenes between them, but after he came to London, he 
ceased to upbraid her. An unnatural calm settled down 
upon his spirit. He took everything as it came, with- 
out remark. There was no use in worrying, no use in 
anything, for that matter. He had just to endure to the 
end. 

Practically he became a fatalist. By temperament 
and training he was a religious man. He could not 
help believing in God; but most of the dogmas of his 
early creed he shed from him as a tree sheds its leaves 
in autumn. God was supreme, and what He purposed 
would be, however much men might struggle and fight. 
Some He favoured and some He spurned. He was 
among the latter. It was of no use fighting against 
that decree, no use exhausting his strength in trying 
to remove mountains. If whining, and lamenting, and 
upbraiding his wife would answer any useful purpose, 
he might indulge in such pastimes; but since they 
would not, he had better be still and make the best 
of it. There was some slight compensation in being 
a stoic. ah 

Time passed very slowly in London, for every day 
was a long-drawn agony; but time passed all the same. 
The hours lengthened into days, and the days into 
weeks, and the weeks into months. The clocks ticked 
on with pitiless monotony, and every tick registered a 
point of pain. John often wondered at the strength of 
the human heart to endure. Twelve months made an 
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old man of him in feeling. He measured time by heart- 
throbs and not by figures on a dial, and so it was 
an astonishment to him that his hair was not grey nor 
his hearing dull. 

The story of one month was the story of a year. 
But what pen can write that story? There is no 
language in which it can be told. Words at best reveal 
only the husks of thought. Life’s greatest tragedies 
can never be written; and yet they are going on every 
day. In garrets and cellars, behind dull brick walls, 
within sound of the city’s roar, ay, and within sight of. 
its surging crowds, men suffer, and droop, and sink, in 
silent, voiceless agony. Making no appeal, reaching out 
no hand for help, they have struggled and have 
failed; have watched their hopes expire one by one, 
till no star has been left in the pitiless sky; have felt 
the black, oozing tide rising higher and higher about 
them, and knew that it was only a question of time, 
and it would cover their mouth and nostrils, and they 
would gasp, and choke, and die. 

John tried his best to earn an honest living, and he 
succeeded after a fashion; and now and then Martha 
made a brief and desperate effort to assist him; but 
every month marked a lower stage in their circum- 
stances. John was many things by turn, and had 
Martha possessed any continuity of purpose and resolve, 
he might have won a comfortable position for himself 
even in crowded London. This, however, she did not 
possess. It was her nature to drift along and down the 
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channel of least resistance. She saw what was best, 
but only dimly; the wrong was always near, and 
always easy. She was without imagination, and now, 
indeed, without hope. There was a sense in which 
she felt the humiliation as much as he, for she had 
always been a vain woman, and even now she was 
too proud to let her father know what had become of 
her. 

John began as timekeeper in a builder’s yard. Twelve 
months later he had attained to the dignity of a railway 
porter. Then, through the influence of a minister who 
had known him in the old days, he became a chapel- 
keeper. At the end of his third year in London, he had 
become a bus-conductor. At the end of the fourth year, 
he was a stable-boy. A year later saw him with a 
coster’s barrow. After that he did anything he could; 
he swept crossings, and sold newspapers, and shivered in 
a sunless cellar, and wanted bread. 

Let the reader imagine those cheerless, hopeless years, 
for it would need a volume to put the story into words, 
and even then the real story would not be written. It 
was a constant mystery to John how he endured without 
complaint, without appeal, without a prayer. He saw 
himself sinking, sinking, year after year, getting shabbier 
and shabbier all the while. He saw his little girl 
growing lank and lean and unlovely. He saw his wife 
hardening and coarsening, and accommodating herself to 
her environment with a swiftness and ease that could 
searcely have been matched had she been born in a 
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London slum. He saw all this, and accepted it as a 
matter of course. He was the plaything of a Deity that 
had cast him off and took a delight in making sport 
of him. 

And yet he kept himself pure in thought and act. 
Cynic, sceptic, fatalist, he might be, but he could never 
become a beast. He hated uncleanness none the less 
because the fates compelled him to live amongst it. Nay, 
he hated it all the more. Now and then he wondered 
if strong drink would enable him to forget his misery. 
His wife seemed almost happy sometimes when under 
its influence. But the thought of his child saved him. 
For May’s sake, if not for his own, he would need to 
keep a clear head. 

The experience that was strangest of all to him was 
when he was chapel-keeper. It seemed to bring back to 
him more vividly than anything else what he had been, 
and what he had lost. He found himself all uncon- 
sciously criticising sermons, and pouring scorn on 
arguments that he himself had used in the old days. 
There was a familiar sound in the singing that brought 
back old scenes and memories, but the music did not 
thrill him as of old, while the prayers seemed to him 
but empty words, spoken into empty space. He was 
afraid at first, when he was appointed to the post, that 
the familiar environment, the singing and the prayers, 
would move him to tears. He was unaware of the 
change that had been wrought in him. When he stood 
inside the building, and heard the organ peal forth, 
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and saw all the people stand up to sing, it seemed 
to him but part of a show. There was no reality in 
anything. 

For the preacher and congregation, it might be real 
enough. He remembered the time when such a service 
would have been very real to him. But he was an out- 
cast now, and God allowed him no lot or part in the 
matter. 

He kept the post three months, and was dismissed 
because his wife neglected her part of the work. More- 
over, she was found pilfering the communion wine. 
That was the last straw; an offence which the officials 
could not possibly tolerate. 

John went forth in silence, as he had often done 
before. He had come to believe that it was of no use 
fichting against the inevitable. Something would no 
doubt turn up, and he did not much care what. He was 
ready to take the first thing that offered, and ready to 
do his best. 

For the first year or two, London seemed the loneliest 
place on earth; then the feeling gradually wore away, 
and it became a great home. Its long streets seemed 
like friendly arms. Its ceaseless roar was a pleasant 
sound to his ears. Its life and colour and movement 
gave interest to his dull existence. The throb of its 
mighty heart seemed to stir his own pulse. He was a 
citizen of the greatest city on earth. A sense of posses- 
sion came to him. London was his: shabby, hungry, 
penniless he might be, and yet the sight of its crowds 
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had power to move him still, with a strange sense of 
elation that he did not at all understand. 

Once, when he was a bus-conductor, he grasped Joan 
Bounty’s gloved hand, and helped her into the bus. She 
did not recognise him, and he turned away his head as 
quickly as possible. For a moment or two he breathed 
hard, and the crowded street became as a mist before his 
eyes; but he quickly recovered himself. Joan did not 
look at him. Like most visitors, she was interested in 
the crowds. From his stand he watched her furtively. 
She looked scarcely more than twenty yet, though he 
knew she must be nearer thirty. Yet there was a great 
change in her. Something of the old fire had gone from 
her eyes, and about her finely curved lips there was 
a look of patient endurance, a suggestion of a battle 
fought, and a victory won. It was a nobler face than 
that which had first captivated his fancy,—a face 
which betokened strength and charity, which spoke 
to all but the unobservant of a life spent in doing 
good. 

She was thinking of John Comfort as she sat there, 
wondering if out of the restless crowd his face would 
ever flash upon her. She knew he was somewhere in 
this great London. She hungered to see him. Not that 
she loved him; time had taken all the sting out of that 
pain; but she wanted to tell him of the large fruit his 
ministry had borne at St. Mark’s, and how she herself 
would never cease to be grateful for the inspiration 


he had been to her. 
18 
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She little guessed how near he was to her; she handed 
him the fare without looking at his face, and when she 
got off, he stepped on to the street and helped her down. 
She told her friends when she got home that the bus- 
conductors in London were far more polite and attentive 
than they were in Northport, but she never guessed the 
truth. 

John watched her till the crowd swallowed her up, 
then, with a groan, turned his head in the other direction. 
He was very inattentive for the rest of that day. Con- 
stantly the thought rose in his mind, how different his 
life would have been if she instead of Martha had been 
his wife. 

That night he gave himself up—as he rarely did now 
—to dreaming dreams, and weaving fancies, and building 
airy castles. He felt that God had been very hard with 
him. He had made a mistake, he knew,—a mistake 
that was perhaps a sin; but he had acted for the best, 
and he was now bearing the consequences, without 
unnecessary repining. Surely God might show him 
some favour, and not cast him off utterly. 

John lost his situation because his wife pawned his 
clothes, and for two days he was kept an unwilling 
prisoner in the house. When he got back on the third 
morning, his place was filled by another man. 

Fortunately for John, his descent in the social scale 
was by almost imperceptible stages. Yet he was never 
blind to the fact that the drift of his fortune was 
always in the same direction. Never once was there 
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an upward tendency. Every change marked a lower 
plane, and when he looked off into the future, he saw no 
hope of the river bearing in any direction but down- 
ward. Some day, he supposed, the ocean would be 
reached, and he would be swallowed up and forgotten. 


CHAP'PER: V£it 
“AN OUTCAST, BUT GOD'S’ 


“I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


THE winter of 1879 was one of the severest known. 
The frost began at the end of October, and for eleven 
weeks it never for a single hour relaxed its iron grip. 
Snow began to fall two days after the frost set in, and 
continued for nearly three days. In many country 
districts the drifts were four and five feet deep. Trains 
were blocked in railway cuttings in all directions, and 
farmhouses and exposed cottages were in numberless 
instances completely snowed up. In London the cold 
was intense, and for the first few weeks of the frost 
was aggravated by a persistent fog that spread over the 
city like a pall, and killed off old people and weakly 
children by the thousand. The lakes in the parks were 
frozen to a depth of eight and nine inches, and even 
Father Thames rolled silently under a crust of ice. On 
either side of the main thoroughfares the snow was piled 
in long hummocks, which were soon blackened by smoke 


and soot, and before they could be carted away had to 
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be broken with pickaxe and chisel. The inconvenience 
of the long frost was felt by everyone. Kitchen boilers, 
water pipes, gas meters were frozen in all parts of the 
city. Indeed, comparatively few people had both water 
and light in their dwellings. 

But the real bitterness of that winter was felt only 
by the poor. The rich had fire and food and plenty of 
warm clothing. The poor in many instances had neither. 
Nearly all outdoor trades were at a standstill. Even 
plumbers—though pipes had burst by the thousand— 
had very little to. do. 

John had been six years and a half in London, and was 
now without any regular occupation. Situation after 
situation he had lost, and always from the same cause, 
or perhaps causes, for, in addition to the fact that his 
wife was a constant hindrance, he himself was not a 
conspicuous success. His training had been against him. 
He did his best honestly and conscientiously ; but he 
was never able to make himself essential. A thousand 
others could do his work just as well. Also, as he sank 
in the social scaie and became more and more shabby in 
appearance, positions of trust and respectability became 
increasingly difficult to get. 

So at the end of the six and a half years he felt him- 
self more than ever an outcast. God had not relented in 
the smallest degree. 

May was now a tall girl of nine, and his only comfort. 
She was practically housekeeper, though, alas ! poor child, 
she had not much housekeeping to do, for they had 
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come down to one poor room in a dingy court. Martha 
had taken to nursing whenever occasion served. She 
rather prided herself on her skill. At forty-one she was 
stout, florid, and garrulous, and much given to patronising 
her younger neighbours. Sometimes John and May did 
not see her for two or three weeks on thestretch. They 
were not sorry, and they had little cause to rejoice, for 
her earnings benefited no one. A space of nursing was 
invariably followed by what the neighbours briefly 
termed a “bout.” And during these bouts poor little 
May’s life was a torment, and John literally made his 
bed in hell. 

When the hard frost began, Martha was out nursing, 
and John was struggling at odd jobs, and endeavouring 
by long hours to earn enough to keep body and soul 
together. 

May benefited by sundry soup-kitchens that were 
opened in the neighbourhood. John often went hungry 
from morning till night. But for May, he would have 
thrown himself under a passing train, or lain down from 
sheer exhaustion and died. He had nothing to live for 
but his child, and he was not at all certain that she 
would not be better cared for if he were out of the way. 
He often wondered what would become of her. A girl 
reared in a London slum has not much choice in life, 
and May’s moral sense did not seem to be her most 
‘strongly developed quality. She was a happy, reckless, 
affectionate child, untroubled by memories of the past or 
anticipations of the future. 
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During the daytime she was left pretty much to look 
after herself. During her mother’s “bouts” another 
care was thrust upon her, but which she accepted as a 
matter of course. She knew any number of children 
whose mothers were given to “bouts” of the same kind, 
and in some cases the fathers kept the mothers company. 
So, on the whole, she considered herself better off than 
many. For her father never had “bouts.” He was 
always sober and gentle and kind,—too sober, many 
people thought. And May would have rejoiced if she 
could have seen the sad look go out of his eyes and 
have heard his voice now and then ring out in laughter. 

As the frost continued, such odd jobs as John could 
do got more and more scarce, which meant for him and 
May hunger and cold and darkness. But, on the whole, 
May fared better than he. At nine she could live by 
her wits, where he would starve. 

Sometimes, when there was only food enough in the 
house for one, he refused to share it with her, pretending 
that he had dined in the city. It sounded well, and 
May implicitly believed him. So it often came about 
that he was too hungry to sleep. May by his side, under 
a covering of sacking, brown paper, and such old clothes 
as the establishment could supply, would be far off in 
the land of dreams; while he would lie with dry, 
bloodshot eyes staring into the darkness, and listening 
to the roar of the city which came faint and subdued 
into the room. 

What faces looked at him out of the darkness in those 
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long hours of vigil, no one ever knew, for he had no 
confidant in those days, no friend to whom he could 
open his heart. 

One night the cold was so intense that little May lay 
awake also. 

“Daddy,” she said, “we lived in a better house once, 
didn’t we ?” 

“Yes, my darling, once ”— 

“ And we had big fires, and plenty to eat?” 

“Yes; but was before those bad times began.” 

“You had good clothes once too, hadn’t you, and went 
amongst grand people ?” 

“Yes, May; but that was a long time ago.” 

“T sometimes think an’ think that I know’d you once 
when your eyes were happy, daddy.” 

“Trouble has made my eyes sad, May. May you 
never know such trouble, my darling!” 

“Tve no trouble cept when I’m cold and hungry. 
Shall I have more trouble when I get older?” 

“T hope not, darling. Perhaps God will be good to 
you.” 

“Hasn’t He been good to you, daddy ?” 

“Once He was; but I vexed Him, then He forsook 
me.” 

“ But the ‘sisters’ who come round and our teachers 
keep saying that God is good to everybody, that we 
all belong to Him.” 

“TI trust He will be good to you, my darling—oh, I 
trust He will! but I’m an outcast.” 
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“An outcast, daddy? I reckon I don’t know what 
that is very well; but you must be God’s all the same.” 

John started as though something had struck him. 
It was a new thought. “An outcast, but still God’s!” 
he muttered to himself. “No, no; it’s but the prattle 
of a child.” 

“May you never know, my darling,’ he spoke at 
length. “May you always find shelter in His fold.” 

Then silence fell, and the roar of the great city died 
slowly away into stillness. May fell asleep after awhile 
in spite of the cold; but sleep would not come to John. 
May’s prattle had stirred a thousand memories in his 
brain, and led him to wander through the sunshiny 
fields of his youth and early manhood. Every now and 
then the clocks from numberless towers would startle 
him back to the grim reality; but only for a little 
while. During the greater part of the night he was 
quite oblivious to cold and hunger and darkness, and 
the silence was vocal with voices that he had not heard 
for many a long year. 

But during that terrible frost there were nights when 
no might of memory, no power of fancy, could entice 
him away from the misery of the present. 

Just before Christmas May fell ill, and for three days 
and nights he never left her side, and during that time 
he neither ate nor slept. Martha had been at home for 
three weeks, and had gone away on another nursing 
expedition, much to John’s relief and May’s comfort. 
The idea of helping her husband, which once inspired 
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her better moments when they first came to London, 
had long since vanished from her mind. She had 
persuaded herself that it was of no use trying to help 
such a “feckless” individual as her husband; that he 
had neither grit nor “nous”; and that her wisest course 
lay in simply looking after herself. She was not told 
when May fell ill. John had no one to send; moreover, 
he preferred to nurse May himself. It meant, of course, 
loss of earnings, but he did not think of that. May 
was ill, and that fact drove out every other thought. 
For three days no one crossed his threshold, and he 
could not leave his child to fetch a doctor. What he 
suffered during those long hours of watching cannot be 
put into words. 

Sometimes during the night she slept heavily, and 
then he put out the light, for he had to deal sparingly 
with his small stock of candles. He counted his heart- 
throbs during those hours of darkness. The nights— 
after the roll of traffic had ceased—seemed strangely 
weird and solemn, and he grew preternaturally sensitive 
to sounds. He noted every change in the child’s 
breathing, and a moan from her lips would stab him to 
the very heart. In distant streets he heard the regular 
tramp of policemen on their beat, and when the clocks 
struck the hours, the brazen clang set his teeth on edge. 
So sharp was his mental agony, so hot and heavy his 
heart, that he did not feel the cold or hunger. The 
bitter north wind grumbled in the smokeless chimney, 
and rattled the ill-fitting window, and piped shrilly 
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through the keyhole; but though he heard every sound, 
he was not conscious of any physical pain. 

On the third day he was so spent and exhausted 
with cold and hunger that he could no longer think or 
grieve. He sat in a kind of stupor, administering in 
a mechanical way such stimulants as he had to the 
little sufferer. He had a vague feeling that release 
was coming to both of them—that, days—or it might 
be weeks—hence, somebody would find them both dead. 
Then the parish man would come and put them into 
two black coffins, and cart them away to some unknown 
cemetery, and bury them in the same grave, and they 
would sleep and be forgotten. 

Ay, sleep. He wondered how long it was since he 
had slept. His eyes were strangely heavy; but there 
was no sleep for him while his little May suffered. 
When she had ceased to moan, he would close her eyes 
with his own fingers; then he would lie down by her 
side, and let the waves of forgetfulness roll over him 
for ever and ever. 

He smiled at these thoughts as he had not smiled for 
many a long day. His struggle had been hard and 
long, but he was nearing the end now. His life, from 
a human standpoint, could be summed up in one word— 
Failure. He had striven—perhaps as hard as most 
men. He had done more than some; he had kept his 
conscience clean. And now that the end had come, 
what did it matter? Success and failure were only 
eatchwords of the living — labels pinned to a fancy. 
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In the grave there was no difference. Out there in that 
unknown cemetery, beyond the desert of houses, where 
the green country came to touch its outer edge, and the 
icy winds were swishing over its nameless mounds and 
whispering weirdly through its yews,—out there, six 
feet below the ice-bound surface, he would sleep snugly 
and warm, and sorrow and disappointment would never 
wring his heart again. 

The next day a kind clergyman found him lying full 
length upon the floor, quite unconscious and apparently 
dead, while May was talking incoherently of some 
strange thing that had happened, but could not explain 
what. 

When John recovered consciousness, he found a fire 
in the room, and a comfortable mattress beneath him, 
while in the opposite corner of the room May was 
sitting up in bed smiling, and looking almost well again. 
And between the two was the strong and kindly old 
face of Mrs. Slocum. 

“What! you here?” he gasped faintly. 

“Yes, I’m here. Now don’t bother with questions. 
Just take this glass of jelly, and then go to sleep again.” 

“ But’? — 

“Never mind ‘buts’ at present. Nourishment is the 
question of the hour. You've had a near shave, like- 
wise your child. Now you have to do as you are told.” 

He smiled feebly and wistfully. He was too weak 
to contend against Mrs. Slocum. 

On the following day he was much stronger, and 
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Mrs. Slocum permitted him to talk; or, more correctly, 
she permitted him to listen: she did most of the talking 
herself. 

“T’ve come to London twice every year,” she said, 
“and had almost given you up as lost. This time I 
came almost straight to you.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Because I came to see my nephew, who is the clergy- 
man of this parish, and he had just found you, and I 
felt interested, and came to give what help I could, not 
dreaming it was you.” 

“T have fallen very low.” 

“Fallen?” 

“Tn circumstances, I mean. I had no business training, 
you see.” 

“You never ought to have come here; but that can’t 
be helped now. You've been unfortunate, singularly 
unfortunate. But where is your wife?” 

“She has taken to nursing when she has the chance. 
I don’t know where she is now.” 

“ Has she reformed ?” 

John did not reply to that question. Little as he 
loved his wife, he could not bring himself to talk of her 
vices, even to Mrs. Slocum. 

Mrs. Slocum turned the conversation after an awkward 
silence, and began to talk about Northport,—about 
Tiverton Street and St. Mark’s, and the people whom 
John knew in the years gone by. 

He did not interrupt her, but he waited impatiently 
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till she should speak of Joan. The name that was 
almost like music to him still, fell on his ears at 
length. 

“Do you know Joan has never married?” she said 
abruptly. 

“No, I did not know.” 

“Of course she has had any number of admirers, 
but she will never marry now, and I don’t blame her. 
There’s plenty of room in the world for single women, 
especially women of means, and hearts too big to be 
conquered by a pretty bonnet, or a man’s kiss.” 

“T saw her two or three years ago.” 

“Saw her? Saw Joan Bounty?” 

“Yes. I was conductor of a bus then, and 1 helped 
her into my bus and helped her out again. She did not 
recognise me, of course.” 

“What a tale to tell her when I get back!” 

“There is no reason why you should tell her. Let me 
be forgotten. I desire nothing more than that.” 

“You will never be forgotten while St. Mark’s stands. 
Your work there lives to-day.” 

“ But my name has become a byword.” 

“There you are mistaken. You refuse to speak of 
your wife, but the chapel-keeper at Brickton has con- 
fessed everything. But, apart from that, nobody of 
sense believed that you were to blame.” 

John closed his eyes and was silent. And for several 
seconds Mrs. Slocum regarded him with a disappointed 
look upon her face. 
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“You do not seem greatly elated that your name has 
been cleared,” she said at length. 

“T am afraid ’'m not,” he answered indifferently. “I 
don’t know that it matters much. It can make no 
difference to me.” 

“Tm afraid you’ve deteriorated, John Comfort,” she 
said sharply. “But I'll talk to you again to-morrow ;” 
and she rose at once and left the room. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE LAST STRAW 


“Now do thy worst, and I will die 
Mute, but defiant to the last.” 


May’s recovery was rapid, and in a few weeks she was 
quite herself again. Early in the new year John got a 
fresh start—thanks to the good offices of Mrs. Slocum 
and her nephew. The pay was small and the hours 
long, but the prospect of steady employment once more 
was like a gleam of summer, and May had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her father smile again. 

In order to be near his work and to get his wife away 
from a number of old associations which had been a 
perpetual bane to her, he removed into an entirely new 
district. Martha raised no objection. Indeed, she was 
glad of the change. Anything that would break the 
monotony of life she welcomed. Moreover, after a 
fortnight’s “ bout” she was, as usual, exceedingly penitent 
and anxious to turn over a new leaf. John, it must be 
confessed, was not at all hopeful. After an experience 
of twelve years,—and such an experience,—it was hardly 
to be expected that he progkt be at all sanguine. Never- 
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theless he did his best to strengthen his wife in her good 
resolves, and even indulged in some rosy predictions of 
what the future might hold for them if they both pulled 
together and did their very best. 

But Martha, as we have said before, had no imagina- 
tion, and in the main was untouched by regret. The 
prospect of present gain or pleasure generally swallowed 
up every other consideration. She was only brave when 
self-indulgence was impossible. 

For two or three months things went very well in the 
new home, and John began to be a little more hopeful. 
It was a hard struggle, no doubt, to make both ends 
meet, and a thousand acts of self-denial had to be 
practised. But in comparison with the experience of 
the past two years, he felt as though he had got into 
heaven. 

Fortunately he was at home a very small portion of 
each day, for when Martha was most virtuous she was 
most difficult to live with. She was never an amiable 
martyr. She was happiest when in mischief. Alcohol 
makes some people quarrelsome. It had the opposite 
effect upon Martha. She was never so cheerfully pious 
as when locomotion was a difficult exercise, never so 
unctuously affectionate toward husband and child as 
when she had taken more than was good for her. 

Hence John was always most pleased when his wife 
was most quarrelsome: when she greeted him with a 
snarl on his return in the evening, he hailed it as a good 
sign. He knew then she was still struggling in the path 
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of virtue. What he dreaded most was coming home and 
finding her hilarious. The unhopeful feature of the case 
was, she found no compensating gain in self-denial, there 
was given to her no vision of the martyr’s crown. On 
the contrary, she regarded herself as a very ill-used 
individual, who was denying herself to please a husband 
she did not love, and to help him to win a position that 
she did not believe he would ever gain. Hence from 
her point of view the struggle was of noavail. She was 
only making herself miserable for nothing, playing the 
martyr because it was supposed to be respectable. She 
had conveniently forgotten that she had dragged her 
husband down from comparative affluence to want, and 
driven him from the highest of all professions to take a 
place in the great army of unskilled labourers, who live 
from hand to mouth. Twelve years had completely 
revolutionised her life and thought. The past was but as 
a dream. She had become so habituated to her present 
condition and surroundings that she almost forgot that 
she had ever occupied a better position. 

Not so John. The past was ever with him. Every 
day of his life was shadowed by a great and unavailing 
regret, and there was no healing branch that he could 
cast into the bitter stream, nor Pisgah from which he 
could view the promised land. He was more hardly 
treated than Moses in this respect. For twelve years he 
had camped by Mara’s bitter waters, and no whisper 
ever came to him saying, “Go up and possess the good 
land.” 
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It was the first of March, a bright, breezy day, with a 
smell of spring in it. John had been granted a half- 
holiday, and he hurried off home, intending to take his 
wife and May into the park. It would be a change for 
him and for them. There was no foreboding in his 
heart to-day. The brightness of the weather seemed to 
be infectious. He had not been so cheerful for many a 
long day. There was quite a happy light in his eyes 
when he turned the handle of his door; the next 
moment his heart fell like lead, and he sank into a 
chair with a groan. His wife was there, but in a 
condition that need not be described. 

From that day, the very devil of despair seemed to 
possess her. She vowed she would never try again. 
She knew it was useless. It was only pain and misery 
to make the effort, and why should she make her life a 
torment for nothing. She had only one life to live, and 
she meant to be cheerful as long as it lasted. 

John, as usual, made no comment. It was useless 
arguing with a drunken woman. He had simply to 
make the best of a bad situation. It was too late in the 
day to begin whining now. 

It would be too painful to describe the course of 
events during the next few weeks. Suffice it that in a 
short space of time she had pawned nearly every stick 
of furniture in the house. John endured in silent, 
dogged agony. What the end would be, God alone 
knew. 


One day, he seriously entertained the idea of going 
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away and leaving her. The thought had many times 
flitted through his mind, but he had always dismissed it. 
He had promised to love her and cherish her till death, 
and though love was out of the question, still it would 
be a cowardly thing to cast her off. He had married 
her with his eyes open, and he would have to bear all 
the consequences. 

But this day, the thought would not be driven away. 
Why should he endure this lifelong martyrdom? Why 
have his life spoiled by a woman who would not reform ? 
No; he would go away and take May with him. They 
could tramp together to. some distant city and start life 
afresh. - The welfare of his child had to be considered 
as well as his own. What would become of her, if she 
remained much longer with such a mother ? 

That night, as he sat on the bare floor in a corner of 
the room with May in his arms, he broached the question 
to her. 

“Do you love your mother very much, May?” he 
questioned, and then he blushed at the very suggestion. 

The answer came readily enough. “No, daddy, I 
don’t love her very much. I love you. I don’t love 
anybody but you.” 

He swallowed a lump in his throat before he spoke 
again. ‘“ Would you like to go away with me, May, and 
leave her here to look after herself?” 

“Go away ?” she questioned, in a tone of incredulity. 

“T mean, she would do just as well without us. You 
see she has pawned all the furniture again, and we have 
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nothing in the house to eat. There seems no chance for 
either you or me while we stay with her.” 

“But she’s my mammy, isn’t she?” 

“Yes, my. darling, she is.” 

“But if we went away from her, daddy, who would 
lead her across the street when she couldn’t walk ?” 

“T don’t know, May, and I’m afraid I don’t care very 
much,” he said bitterly. 

“Would God care for her, do you think ?” 

“T don’t know; but I don’t think it’s likely.” 

“Then I think I’'d rather stay, daddy.” 

John’s only reply was a groan, and then silence fell, 
broken only by Martha’s drunken snore and the distant 
rattle of a belated cab. 

A little later, May drew down John’s face and kissed 
him. “I love you best,” she whispered, “better than 
everybody; but I think I love mammy just a little, and 
IT would not like to leave her quite alone. You see, if 
God won’t care for her, she’ll need me to lead her across 
the street.” 

John kissed her many times, but his heart was too 
full for speech. 

The next afternoon, a ragged, bareheaded urchin 
rushed into the warehouse where he was working, 
crying, “Does John Comfort work here?” 

John started and made toward him in a moment. 
“Tm John Comfort,” he said. “What do you want?” 

“T reckon you'd better come home right away.” 

“Why should I come home?” he questioned eagerly. 
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“’Cause there’s been a accident. Your folks have got 
run over.” 

“Run over?” 

“Ay; the little un was trying to lead the owld un 
across the street, and she turned stubborn or summat. 
I reckon it’s a gone case wi’ both on ’em.” 

John did not wait to hear another word. Through 
the crowded streets he ran lke a man demented. 
People made way for him readily, for they saw by the 
look in his eyes that something had happened. On and 
on he ran, taking short cuts through narrow lanes and 
alleys whenever he could, now slackening his speed for 
a moment to recover his breath, then on again. How 
long the streets seemed!— how far away that poor 
dismantled house that he called “home” !—and all the 
while the cry of his child seemed to be in his ears. He 
scarcely thought of his wife. His little May, his one 
small flower in life’s wide desert,—she filled all his 
heart. 

Some neighbours met him at the end of the street. 
“They’ve both been taken to the hospital,” they told him. 

“To the hospital?” he gasped. “That’s nearly two 
miles away;” and he sat down on the kerbstone, 
breathing hard and ready to faint. 

Then someone fetched a cab, the little group of poor 
folk subscribing the amount of the fare. 

He was at the hospital almost before he knew. Then 
all seemed more or less confusion. Either he was over- 
wrought and could not understand, or else— But the 
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tangle was straightened out at last. His wife was dead, 
and May was dying. 

What an age it seemed since he left the warehouse, 
and he had not found his darling yet! He had looked 
upon the face of his wife, bruised and distorted—and— 
dead ; there was no doubt about that. 

“Take me to my child,” was all he said. There was 
no pity in his heart for this woman whom he had 
promised to love and cherish till death should part. 
Pity ? when little-May lay hurt and dying because of 
her sin! 

He turned away with a groan and followed a nurse. 
The corridors seemed interminable. Then! then !— 
there were twenty other beds, but he only saw one— 
twenty other pale, suffering faces which he did not see. 
One little face only illumined that strange room. 

He began kissing the white lips passionately, his 
tears falling like rain the while. At first May did not 
seem to heed. Then her blue eyes opened slowly, her 
lips parted in the sweetest smile, and the one whispered 
word “ Daddy” fell on his ears. 

“My darling! My darling!” he cried; “are you very 
much hurt ?” 

“ Not much,” she whispered ; “I’m only tired.” 

The nurse told him how it happened. She was leading 
her mother across the street, and in the middle, Martha 
either became frightened or turned stupid. Then she 
caught May by the shoulder and tried to turn back. A 
heavily laden bus was full on them. A moment of con- 
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fusion followed, a trampling of horses’ hoofs, a medley of 
shouts and screams, and then the street was black with 
people. 

“And God didn’t care!” he muttered under his 
breath, and his grief became darkened with a bitter 
anger. 

“Tl be all right soon, daddy,” May whispered, after 
a long pause. 

“My own! My own!” was all he could say. 

The nurse was kind, and he was permitted to remain 
by the bed of his child. He controlled himself in a 
wonderful fashion, for he saw that the little life was 
ebbing swiftly away. 

Her last words were, “ Daddy, I love you best of 
all.” 

He waited in grim silence while the breath grew 
fainter and fainter. His only comfort was, she did not 
suffer. Like the dying of a summer day the light faded 
from her eyes. 

Several times he choked back his sobs and called her 
name. “ May,my darling, speak tome once more!” but 
she was too far out into the land of shadows to hear. 
He kissed her lips passionately, as though he would force ' 
the colour back into them, and defy the cruel touch of 
death. 

“Oh, May, my child, my own!” and his words ended 
in a bitter wail. 

Then a great hush fell, and the nurse drew near and 
laid her hand upon his arm. The faint, low breathing 
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was followed by a long, weary sigh. That was all. 
The next moment the seal of death lay upon the angel 
face, and May was beyond the shadows in the eternal 
light. 

John gazed for a few moments as though turned to 
stone, then he slowly drew himself to his full height, 
and, raising his clenched fist toward heaven, he hissed 
with bitter emphasis— 

“God, Thou hast done Thy worst now! I fear nothing 
more ;” and, turning hastily, he rushed out of the ward. 

No one followed him, no one appeared to care whither 
he went, nor was he ever seen again in that neighbour- 
hood. 

That evening an unknown man was dragged out of 
the river. No mark was upon him, nor was there a 
scrap of paper in his pockets that would lead to his 
identity. How he got into the water was never known. 
Whether by accident, or with intent to commit suicide, 
or whether the victim of foul play, were questions that 
no one could answer. He had a refined face, but was 
poorly dressed. But there was no one to tell who he 
was. 

This much, however, was beyond dispute. John 
Comfort never appeared again at the warehouse, neither 
was he at the funeral of his wife and child. 


Book III 


—_—_ 


A FORGORIEN BAST 
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CHAPTER I 
A FORGOTTEN PAST 


‘For he lives twice who can at once employ 
The present well and e’en the past enjoy.” 


A LITTLE more than twelve months later, in a large and 
not over well-kept garden, a man, iron-grey and bent, 
might have been seen (had any one been curious enough 
to look through the tall iron gates) walking up and 
down. This. was his daily occupation. Beyond the 
garden proper was a belt of fruit trees, and beyond this 
a small paddock, the whole surrounded by a high brick 
wall. The house stood a little to one side, and was 
not remarkable for anything in particular, except that, 
like the garden, it was not over well kept. Once upon 
a time it had been the private residence of a Northport 
merchant, now it was a semi-public institution, though 
it was always spoken of as Dr. Growlson’s private 
asylum. 

Dr. Growlson was a specialist in brain affections, 
and, like all specialists, was an enthusiast. The ordinary 
forms of mental derangement did not very much interest 
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and the abnormal. Being a man of means, he had 
purchased “Cricklewood,” and converted it into a kind 
of hospital-asylum for the better treatment of such cases 
as might be given into his hands. 

At the time of which we speak there were ten patients 
in the home, but no two of the cases bore but the 
slightest resemblance to each other. From many points 
of view the most interesting patient of all was John 
Comfort. Mentally his condition was not much better 
than that of a year-old child, the root-cause of the 
mischief being a complete loss of memory. 

At forty-one he had to start life again, having no past, 
no recollection of anything that had gone before. He 
was not an imbecile; he was not haunted by delusions. 
He was not sane on nine points and insane on the tenth. 
He was not exactly feeble-minded. He had simply 
forgotten all that he had ever done, ever learned, ever 
been. Up to the time of his coming to Cricklewood, his 
past life was a blank. 

And yet, unlike a child, he carried with him a vague 
consciousness that he had had a previous existence; 
but where or under what conditions he could not 
discover. This consciousness deepened as the weeks and 
months passed away, and the sense of something eluding 
him made him irritable. Moreover, he found himself 
doing things that he never remembered to have done 
before, as though impelled by the force of habit, and, 
like a precocious child, he began to reason from effect to 
cause. 
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The servants and medical students who came to the 
house regarded him as a harmless lunatic, and yet a 
lunatic possessing an aptitude and a power of observa- 
tion that were altogether out of the common. He gave 
no trouble to anyone. He was like a dreamy, thoughtful 
child, with eyes that had grown big with wonder, and 
a brow that grew daily more deeply lined in an un- 
availing effort to pierce the mystery of the past. 

He was like one who had awakened from a long and 
painful dream, and, remembering that he had dreamed, 
had forgotten what the dream was about. He could 
look back over twelve or thirteen months, but he knew 
he was older than that. He bore the marks of many 
years. He was travel-stained like one who had taken a 
long journey, but the way he had come was hidden by 
an impenetrable cloud. 

Dr. Growlson carefully tested his memory every now 
and then, but the results were by no means hopeful. 
He could remember distinctly enough all that had 
happened since he came to Cricklewood, but the long 
vista of country that lay behind that remained a blank. 
Now and then the cloud lifted, for what seemed the 
hundredth part of a second; but, quicker than the 
instantaneous shutter of a camera, it fell again. Before 
his mind could shape itself to receive an impression, the 
scene was blotted out. Something was there; but only 
the impression of an impression remained upon his brain. 

After awhile, he gave himself up to watching and 
waiting for these openings and shuttings of the cloud, 
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Tf he could only catch and fix one point in the land- 
scape, it might be a clue to the rest. So he would 
wander all day long up and down, up and down the 
garden, with an intent, eager look in his eyes. No one 
heeded him, nor guessed the effort his brain was making 
to lift the blot that lay upon it. 


Mrs. Slocum had found him in the infirmary of a 
London workhouse. The case of the unknown man 
who had been dragged out of the river unconscious and 
apparently dead, and who, on the recovery of conscious- 
ness, was unable to give any account of himself— 
appeared in all the papers, and was freely commented 
on by journalists generally. Mrs. Slocum paid no heed 
to the story at first; and, after glancing at it, threw the 
paper aside. But, two days later, a thought struck her, 
and she went and hunted up the paper again, and read 
the story with careful attention. The day following, 
without taking anyone into her confidence, she started 
for London, intent on probing the matter to the bottom. 
As it turned out, her worst fears were realised. She 
found John little the worse, physically, for his immersion; 
but mentally a complete wreck. 

A week later, she returned with him to Cricklewood. 
Dr. Growlson was a friend of hers; besides, she had 
great faith in his skill, and believed if there was a man 
living who could lift the cloud from John Comfort’s 
brain, Dr. Growlson was that man. 

For several months she came every day to see her 
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protégé, and hoped almost against hope that she would 
live long enough to see him perfectly restored. Her 
care and solicitude for John were quite pathetic. She 
had never been regarded as a tender-hearted woman. 
Sharp and caustic of tongue, stubborn and unbending 
in purpose; generous only by fits and starts, and 
merciless to those who had ‘deceived her. People could 
not understand her unflagging interest in John Comfort; 
as a matter of fact, she did not understand it herself. 
“T like the boy, and have liked him from the first,” was 
her only explanation; and it was a characteristic of the 
hard-featured old lady, that she was constant both in 
her loves and hates. 

John got to watch for her coming, as a child watches 
for its mother. Her face and voice seemed familiar to 
him, though they recalled nothing of the past. She 
would sit with him by the hour prattling to him, asa 
mother might prattle to a child; and sometimes trying 
to recall to him some outstanding event in his own life. 
Now and then his eyes would brighten for a moment 
with a look of wonder or questioning, then the light 
would go out of them again, and he would smile sadly 
and shake his head. 

One day in September, when the wind was blowing 
half a gale, and tearing the browning leaves from the 
tall elms, and scattering them right and left, she tried 
to recall to his memory that New Year’s Day at 
Ravenscourt. She told the story very prettily, with a 
ring of genuine pathos in her voice. 

20 
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The large house, the avenue of trees, the falling snow, 
the raging storm; warmth and beauty and music with- 
in; black, raging night without. 

John grew interested as she went on with her story. 
How the young minister would not stay for the night; 
how, in spite of entreaties, he plunged into the storm 
and snow; how the wind caught him, and the snow 
filled his eyes and ears, till at length he reached the 
shelter of the trees. Then how, in a great gust of wind, 
one of the trees fell upon him and broke his arm, and 
pinned him to the earth. And how a beautiful young 
lady, who lived in the house, heard him calling for help, 
and came to his rescue, and helped to nurse him back to 
health. 

“Did you never hear the story before?” she asked. 

And he shook his head and smiled. “Please tell me 
another story,” he said. 

And the dear old lady wiped her eyes, and told him 
another story. 

So the days passed on, and grew into weeks and 
months, and John gathered knowledge as a child 
gathers it; but much more readily than most children 
do, for his brain was not that of a child, but of a man. 
Also the force of habit was strong upon him ; and things 
he had been accustomed to do he did again mechanically, 
and without mental effort. But the cloud that lay upon 
the past was still unpierced by a single gleam of 
memory. 


Mrs. Slocum left him each time with a sad heart and 
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a diminishing hope. Now and then she brought an old 
acquaintance of his, from Tiverton Street or St. Mark’s, 
to see him, hoping that the sight of some once familiar 
face would touch that dead past into life again. But 
John shrank from them, as a child shrinks from 
strangers. She looked in vain for any gleam of re- 
cognition in his eyes. 

Joan Bounty refused Mrs. Slocum’s invitation point- 
blank. “No, Mrs. Slocum,” she said; “I cannot go with 
you. It would do him no possible good. It would be 
inexpressibly painful to me.” 

“Dr. Growlson is anxious to waken into life some 
memory of the past,” Mrs. Slocum said, with an absent 
look in her keen grey eyes. “If he could get hold of 
one point only, the rest might come back to him.” 

“But why should he remember?” Joan said, going to 
the window, and speaking as though not quite convinced 
of the wisdom of her question. 

“Why?” the old lady asked sharply; “ you surely 
cannot mean that, Joan Bounty ?” 

“Why not? There is surely nothing in the past that 
he can be anxious to recall. Can the memory of so much 
pain and humiliation be of any advantage or comfort to 
him?” and Joan faced round with a dogged look in her 
eyes. 

“You are not convinced yourself, Joan Bounty,” Mrs. 
Slocum said, a little triumphantly. “How would you 
like to forget the past, though it were crowded full of 
suffering? What would heaven be to us, if we carried 
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into it no memory of earth; no recollection that we had 
ever loved, or sinned, or suffered ?” 

“JT was not thinking of heaven,” Joan said absently. 
“And you say he is not unhappy now; but if you 
cleared away all the cloud from the past, and enabled 
him to live over again those dark, bitter years of 
suffering, why, his grief would be almost as poignant as 
ever.” 

“Better that than such an existence as he is now 
leading. Oh, Joan, it breaks my heart to see him as he 
is. The face of a man, and of a prematurely old man, 
and yet the ways, the memory, the simplicity of a child.” 

“T wonder you can bear to see him,” Joan said, with a 
little shudder. 

“Oh, I like to go and talk to him,” was the ready 
reply. “His voice has in it all the old music and 
strength, and his smile is sweeter than ever. He is 
John Comfort still, though he has the gravity of a sage 
allied to the ways of a child.” 

“ Ah, well,” Joan answered, with a little sigh, “don’t 
ask me to go and see him.” 

“As you will, my dear; and yet ”— 

“And yet what, Mrs. Slocum ?” 

“JT used to think at one time you were very fond of 
him.” 

“TI was, Mrs. Slocum. I don’t mind telling you, for 
you are his friend and mine. But you must remember 
that it is fourteen years ago and more since he came to 
Northport.” 
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“Tt is a poor love that dies in fourteen years, my 
dear.” 

“JT did not say that I loved him,” Joan answered, 
with a blush. 

Mrs. Slocum laughed. “Don’t try to deceive an old 
woman, my dear. I’ve seen through it from the first. I 
sometimes wonder at God allowing such things. Two 
people made miserable all their lives who ought to have 
been happy together.” 

“You have evidently seen more than exists,’ Joan 
said cheerfully, “for I can assure you I have not been 
miserable. Nay, I have been very happy.” 

“Ay, happy when useful, and yet you might have 
been happier.” 

“T don’t know, Mrs. Slocum. As far as my own life 
is concerned, I don’t know that I have anything to 
regret. I have got beyond the age of romance now.” 

“Ah, well, ah, well! God knows best,” the old lady 
answered reverently ; “but we need a future life, Joan, 
to straighten out the things that are crooked here.” 

On the following day Mrs. Slocum went again to 
Cricklewood and had a long talk with the doctor. 

“JT very much fear his case is hopeless,” the doctor 
said. “He has been here over a year now, and his 
memory of the past is just as completely a blank as 
before.” 

“And you can discover no means of lifting the 
cloud ?” 

“That is so. If I could lift his skull—to speak in 
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plain language—I should possibly discover a clot of 
blood on some portion of the brain.” 

“And you have no means of discovering on what 
portion ?” 

“Unfortunately, no. I may say in many cases—from 
symptoms known to the profession—we can place our 
finger, so to speak, on the exact spot. But in this 
particular case we have nothing to guide us. He is just 
suffering from complete loss of memory, nothing more.” 

“ And you think he will never regain it?” 

“JT am sorry to give up hope, and yet I must confess 
there is nothing in his case to encourage me. Of course 
there is just a possibility that as his memory went 
suddenly, it may as suddenly come back again. Though 
such a possibility has become very remote.” 

“You mean that he should have recovered long 
since ?” 

“Exactly. An effusion of blood on the brain caused 
by a blow on the head usually disperses in a few weeks 
at the outside.” 

“But you are not sure that he has had a blow on the 
head.” 

“That is quite true. But any severe shock might 
produce a similar result.” 

“ And a second severe shock might undo it ?” 

The doctor smiled. “TI believe there are such cases 
on record,” he said. 

After leaving the doctor, Mrs. Slocum paid her last 
visit to John; though she little guessed that she would 
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never see him again on earth. He had seen her go into 
the house, and was waiting for her with all the 
impatience of a spoiled child. She was the one being in 
the world that he knew and loved—the one being who 
touched into life the sense of something past and gone. 
Her wrinkled face was more beautiful to him than any 
earthly picture, while the tones of her voice called 
strange shadows into existence, which floated in shape- 
less confusion before his vision, and touched his heart 
with a curious sense of mystery and awe. 

She told him stories, as she was in the habit of doing, 
and when she rose to go, he clung to her as a child 
might cling to its mother. 

“T do not want you to go,” he pleaded. And, yielding 
to his entreaty, she remained several minutes longer, and 
when at length she reached the door, she turned back 
" again to give him a last comforting word. 

That evening she sent for her solicitor and made a 
new will, in which she bequeathed property valued at 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year to be held in trust 
for John Comfort as long as he lived. 

“Tf he gets better,’ she reflected, “I know he will 
use it wisely. And if he never does get better—which is 
much more likely,—why, I shall die in peace, knowing 
that he is cared for for life.” 

The next morning, when her servant went to call her, 
she found her dead. 


CHAPTER II 


THE CLOUD LIFTS 


‘¢ Dream delivers us to dream, 
And there is no end to illusion.” 


No one thought of telling John for a day or two that 
his friend was dead, and so he kept wondering why she 
did not come. Day after day he sauntered up and 
down the garden, but never going far away from the 
tall iron gate. She might come at any moment, and he 
wanted to be near to welcome her and show her how 
pleased he was to see her. He was as unsophisticated 
aga child. He always spoke out quite naturally what 
he felt. If he did not like people, he told them so, as a 
child would do; and if he loved them, they had no 
occasion to make guesses at the truth. His candour 
was most delightful. 

Dr. Growlson and the medical students found his case 
a most interesting one. His memory of the past was 
such a complete blank, and yet the force of habit was 
so great that he seemed to remember many things. In 
some respects he was a complete child, simple, ingenuous, 
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permaturely old man. Now—on rare occasions—he 
frolicked in the garden as a lad might do; but in the 
main he walked slowly up and down, with a grave 
thoughtful face, as if trying vainly to solve some 
difficult problem. 

When Mrs. Slocum did not come at her usual time, he 
became quite fretful, and day after day he looked 
anxiously toward the gate, wondering in a simple, 
puzzled way what could have kept her. 

After a few days the doctor discovered that he was 
pining himself ill, and determined to tell him. 

“He will not know what death means,” the doctor 
said to himself. “The past is such a complete blank 
to him that the word can scarcely have any significance.” 

John was walking as usual in the garden with bent 
head, but raising his eyes every now and then to the 
iron gate. 

For a few minutes Dr. Growlson watched him through 
the window. “Id better make him understand without 
delay,” he muttered. “Perhaps if I tell him straight 
out, bluntly and without waste of words, he will com- 
prehend. It is wonderful, after all, how much he knows.” 

And, taking his hat, he marched across the lawn to- 
ward his patient. 

John looked up and smiled feebly. 

“You are looking for Mrs. Slocum?” the doctor 
questioned, turning his eyes towards the gate. 

“Yes; will she be coming soon?” John asked. 

“No; she will never come again,” was the abrupt reply. 
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“ Never—come—again !” John questioned, a look of 
great wonder coming into his eyes. 

“That is so. Youneedn’t look at the gate any more.” 

“But why won't she come again ?” 

“ Because she is dead—dead and buried.” 

The doctor watched his face eagerly when he made 
this announcement, 

For a moment John seemed stunned. Then a look of 
horror swept over his face, so terrible in its intensity 
that even the doctor was startled by it, and stepped 
back a pace or two. The next moment, with a ery that 
was half a groan, he raised both hands suddenly to 
his head, and sank in a heap upon the ground. 

The doctor rushed up to him and tried to raise him; 
but he lay a perfectly dead weight and quite uncon- 
SC1OUS. 

During the rest of the day, and all through the night 
following, he remained in a state of stupor; except that 
he breathed, he might have been dead, for even his lips 
were white. But when the daylight began to creep 
into the room, he opened his eyes and commenced to 
talk. Notas he had been in the habit of talking; there 
was no longer the simplicity of a child in his utterances, 
neither was there coherency. But one thing was clear, 
—that which the doctor was quick to note—viz. that in 
his delirium, he swept the whole horizon of his past life. 
Now it was his mother he raved about, and now his 
child. Now he discussed theology with some imaginary 
fellow-student, and now he appeared to be haranguing 
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a crowd. Anon his mood changed, and he hurled bitter 
words of reproach at his wife, and now he spoke lovingly 
and tenderly to his child. 

The doctor scarcely left his side. It was not as a 
humanitarian he was interested, but as a scientist and 
specialist. ‘The case—interesting from the first—had 
taken a new and unexpected turn, while the sequel still 
hung in the balance. 

For several days an attack of brain fever seemed in- 
evitable, and Dr. Growlson exerted all his skill to ward it 
off. Later on, collapse through exhaustion threatened ; 
then came twenty-four hours of coma, and it seemed 
doubtful if John would ever open his eyes again. 

Dr. Growlson retired soon after midnight, but by five 
o'clock he was back in John’s room again. He knew 
that the crisis had been reached, and that the morning 
would decide his fate. Six o’clock came and went, and 
there was still no change in the patient. The light of 
the morning was by this time flooding the room, and 
whole broods of house-sparrows were twittering under 
the eaves. On the mantelpiece the clock ticked steadily 
on—a noisy American thing which Mrs. Slocum had 
given to her protegé to please his fancy. Neither the 
doctor nor his patient seemed to breathe. The sun 
climbed higher in the heavens and the birds became 
noisier than ever, but neither of the men heeded. The 
doctor sat with his elbow upon his knee, his chin in his 
hand, and his eyes steadily fixed on John’s pallid face. 
At length the clock struck seven, and a few moments 
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later John slowly opened his eyes, and stared at the 
doctor with a look of utter bewilderment. 

“Where am I?” he asked faintly. 

“You are in bed,” the doctor answered, with a smile. 
“Now drink this at once; you have been ill, and it will 
do you good.” 

He obeyed without a word, but the questioning light 
was still in his eyes. 

“Where's Martha?” he asked at length, wiping his 
mouth with his hand. 

“Never mind Martha now. I want you to be very 
quiet.” 

“But, but "—and his brow became knotted in a 
moment. ‘Now I remember;” and the tears came into 
his eyes. “It was yesterday. Oh, my child, my 
darling!” and he hid his face in the bedclothes and 
began to ery. ; 

The doctor rubbed his chin complacently and with an 
air of satisfaction. 

“ Nothing could be better,” he reflected. “But I ex- 
pect the last fifteen months will be a blank to him now. 
A curious piece of mechanism is the human brain.” 

John grew calm after awhile, and tried to raise him- 
self in bed, but instantly fell back exhausted. 

“Am I very ill?” he questioned. “I seem to have 
no strength at all.” 

“You have been very ill,” was the answer. “You 
are better now.” 


“ Thave been very ill?” he said. “How do you make 
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that out. I was all right yesterday, till—till—I knew ” 
—and his voice ended in a sob. 

“Try not to distress yourself,’ the old doctor said 
kindly. “But the accident was not yesterday; you 
have been ill a long time.” 

“Do you mean days ?” 

“Yes, and weeks.” 

“Then Martha and my little May are buried?” and 
he began to weep again. 

“That is so. Don’t you remember coming here with 
Mrs. Slocum ?” 

“Mrs. Slocum?” he questioned. “I knew her, of 
course, years agoin Northport. She was always kind to 
me. She came to see mea little before Christmas. I 
owe my present situation to her.” 

“ But you have seen her since then, have you not?” 

“Oh no, I have not seen her since Christmas. I 
dreamed last night that somebody told me she was dead, 
but I have not seen her.” 

“Well, don’t think too much. You have had a narrow 
squeak of brain fever, and if you are to get better, you 
must keep very quiet.” 

“ Are you a doctor ?” John asked at length. 

“Yes,[ ama doctor. Don’t you remember seeing me 
before ?” 

“TJ don’t think so; but I am not quite sure.” 

“Well, don’t worry about it. I will send you some 
more nourishment, and if you can get some sicep, so 
much the better.” 
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John took the nourishment; but sleep was out of the 
question. His mind was not only quite clear, but pain- 
fully active. Moreover, the loss of his child was only as 
yesterday, and his grief was at its acutest stage. 

Soon after noon, however, he fell asleep from sheer 
exhaustion, and when he woke again, he was much more 
calm and collected. 

He watched anxiously for the doctor’s coming, and 
began to question him directly he showed his face. 

“You say I have been ill a long time, doctor,” he 
began. “ What do you mean by a long time ?” 

“Well, I mean a long time,” the old doctor answered 
bluntly and with a hearty laugh. 

“ But time is relative,” John insisted. 

“So ho!” the doctor interposed quickly; “you are 
beginning to reason things out, are you?” 

“JT am trying to do so,’ John answered wearily ; 
“but I seem to be in a good deal of a fog.” 

“Well, let us see if we can throw any light into 
the fog. You won’t mind my asking you a few 
questions ?” 4 

“Ask as many as you like. Anything that will help 
me to get my bearings.” 

“Very good. What is the last thing you remember 
distinctly ?” 

“Seeing my little May die,” was the ready answer. 

“But you remember leaving the hospital ?” 

“No.” 

“And it seems to you that it all happened yesterday?” 
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“Yes. Only the night has been a long one, and I feel 
as though I had dreamed a good deal.” 

“Can you recall any of your dreams?” 

“Nothing distinctly. I have a general impression of 
being fettered, confined, living in a dark place where I 
could see nothing clearly, where nothing was familiar, 
where I was oppressed, if you can understand,—a sort of 
nightmare feeling.” 

“And the dream or nightmare seems to have lasted a 
very long time?” 

“Well, yes. Much longer than ordinary dreams. 
You see, all the while I have had a vague consciousness 
that I was dreaming, and I wanted to get wide awake.” 

“ And you don’t feel that you are dreaming now ?” 

“Oh no, I feel quite wide awake,” was the ready 
answer. 

“And you have no recollection how or in what 
manner the dream ended?” 

“T think not. Yet let me see,’—and he closed his 
eyes and knitted his brows. “I was in trouble because 
somebody told me that Mrs. Slocum was dead. Then 
something snapped in my head—or did somebody fire a 
gun into my ear? No, I don’t remember; I know there 
was a great noise, and then I awoke and saw you by 
my bedside.” 

“Then nothing seems real to you since the death of 
your wife and child?” 

“Nothing; and whatever may have happened since, 
the impression of it is steadily fading from my memory. 
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Now, doctor, having answered so many questions, would 
you mind telling me where I am, and how long I have 
been ill?” 

“Strictly speaking, you have been ill just over a week.” 

“Yes, but there is something behind that.” 

“Well, yes, that is so; and you may as well know 
now as later on. This house is called Cricklewood, and 
is about two miles from Northport. I am a brain 
specialist, and you have been under soe care for about 
fourteen months.” 

“Fourteen months? No, surely.” 

“The terrible accident that deprived you so suddenly 
of your wife and child,” the doctor went on, “evidently 
induced—well, it is not possible to say exactly what— 
perhaps paralysis of some brain-cell, perhaps rupture of 
some small blood - vessel, perhaps severe congestion: 
anyhow, the result was complete loss of memory.” 

“Do you mean to say I have been unconscious for 
fourteen months?” John asked eagerly. 

“Oh dear no!” and the doctor laughed boisterously. 
“You have been conscious enough.” 

“ But a lunatic?” 

“No, no; nothing of the sort. You have been quite 
sane; only, you had forgotten all about your past life.” 

John closed his eyes and lay quite still for several 
minutes. 

“Fourteen months!” he muttered to himself at length. 
“Then this is May 1881 ?” 

“To be quite correct, this is June 8rd.” 
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John did not ask any more questions, and a few 
minutes later the doctor left him. 

“Well, this is a strange awakening,” he muttered to 
himself, as soon as he was alone. “Practically, I have 
slept for fourteen months, and Martha and my little 
May are dust. Ah me, would it not have been better if 
I had never awakened? Hasn’t God ceased torturing 
me, I wonder? Why should a poor wretch like me live 
at all?” and hot tears oozed through his eyelashes and 
rolled down his cheeks. 

For the best part of an hour he lay still and moaned. 
The old despair had taken possession of him again; the 
old sense of forsakenness dominated every other feeling. 
He was just a derelict upon the stormy sea of life; a 
God-forsaken waif; an outcast from the divine favour. 

Then other thoughts began slowly to take possession 
of him, the tender memories of the past began to crowd 
in upon his brain. He thought of his mother, and of the 
days of his childhood and youth. Then he thought of 
his child, his little May, the sweet blossom that 
gladdened his unlovely home, whose roots were in his 
heart. 

And he whispered her name again and again, “ May, 
May, May.” 

Then he opened his eyes with a start and looked 
around him. Could he have been mistaken? The words 
were still ringing in his ears as distinctly as though 
his little May had that very moment spoken. 


“Tf you are an outcast, daddy, you are still God’s.” 
21 
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Was it a mere trick of memory? And there came up 
before him again the picture of that bitter night in that 
desolate room, when he had folded his darling in his 
arms and talked to her, because neither of them could 
sleep, and all around them lay the great city wrapped in 
the silence of slumber. 

“ An outcast, but God’s.” The words rang like bells 
through the chambers of his brain. Ah, if he could 
only believe them, how happy he would be! but, alas! 
they were but the innocent prattle of a child. 

Then his own heart answered him—“Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings He hath ordained praise.” 

A little later a nurse brought him food, and sponged 
his hands and face, and smoothed his pillow, and 
straightened the coverlet, and raised the blind a little, 
that the evening light might come into the room. 

And he remembered with a pang that for fourteen 
long months he had been watched over and cared for 
and tended. 

How then could he say that he was forsaken and an 
outcast? Had he not in the years of his humiliation 
and sorrow been charging God unjustly? Had he 
not wronged himself by harbouring such a thought ? 

And still, above his thought, the words of his child 
rang on like the sound of marriage bells— 

“Tf you are an outcast, daddy, you are still God’s.” 

He fell asleep at length with this sweet music in his 
ears. And when he woke again, the light of a new 
morning was filling the room, and through the slightly 
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opened window the perfume of a thousand flowers was 
stealing ; and under the eaves and in the pear trees, the 
birds were singing as though such things as sin and 
sorrow were unknown. And somehow—he never knew 
how—the sackcloth of his despair slipped from him like 
a worn-out garment, and he knew, beyond all shadow of 
doubt, that he was still a son of God. 


CHAPTER III 


JOAN’S IDEAL 


‘‘Give me that man 
Who is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core; ay, and in my heart of hearts.” 


JOAN Bounty heard nothing of John’s recovery until 
several weeks had elapsed, and then she discovered that 
he had left Cricklewood and had gone back to London. 
He had made himself known to none of his Northport 
friends, and no one knew anything of his intentions. 
Joan, at heart, was a little disappointed. She thought 
he might have called, if only for the sake of old 
times. She was too sensible a woman, however, to 
worry over the matter. The past was gone for ever, 
and whatever feelings she might have cherished toward 
John Comfort in her young days, she had long outgrown 
them. Time not only steals our years, but steals our 
passion also, and dries up the fountain of emotion, and 
withers all the sweet flowers of romance. Joan had 
loved John more deeply than she ever cared to own, 
even to herself. Hers was no surface passion; no 
babbling hillside brook, See aes its existence with 
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needless ostentation to every passer-by. It was a deep, 
silent river, moving slowly, without voice or song. It 
did not even ask for requital, and so overhung was it 
by the foliage of a hundred charities, that no one even 
guessed its existence. 

Had her love been of the shallow, passionate sort,— 
much in vogue in the present day,—she would have 
wept a good deal in private and carried a melancholy 
face in public—for the space, perhaps, of six or seven 
days. She would have written a good deal of amorous 
poetry—to be contemptuously burned a month later; 
would possibly have contemplated suicide—as a remote 
contingency; would have declared to herself every 
night, as she combed her hair before her mirror, that 
she would never, never love again, and three months 
later would have got engaged to the most charming 
young man she had ever known. 

But Joan belonged to a different order. She was not 
passionate, or sentimental, or hysterical, or even romantic. 
Whatever she did, she did without ostentation. She 
was never madly in love. Her passion was always 
calm and sane; for that very reason it gripped every 
fibre of her life. 

Some people’s love is like the foliage of a tree, very 
beautiful in its fresh beginnings, and very luxurious for 
a few brief months; but with the first touch of frost it 
withers, and long before autumn gives place to winter, 
the winds have scattered it in all directions. The love 
of others is like the sap; not something outside,—a 
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vesture to be shed in autumn, to give place to a new 
one in spring,—but something within; silent, invisible, 
embracing root as well as branch. 

Joan never moped or repined. She accepted the 
inevitable without any outward sign of loss or dis- 
appointment ; and yet her love for John changed the 
whole current and complexion of her life. Had John 
never come upon the scene, she would, in all probability, 
have accepted one of her many suitors, and settled 
down to the ordinary life of a British matron; and 
perhaps found happiness enough in the love of hus- 
band and children, and interest enough in managing a 
house. 

But after twelve months of constant intercourse with 
the young minister, this could never be. She could not 
have explained why. John never attempted to influence 
her in any way. It was only on very rare occasions 
they discussed life’s deeper problems. She never re- 
garded him as a great or an original thinker. His 
sermons were by no means models of critical exposition, 
nor were his views of life always of the most inspiring 
character, while—judging by. human standards — at 
the best, he could not be considered a great success; 
and yet, unconsciously, he coloured her whole life and 
thought. It was as though he created another atmo- 
sphere than that which she ordinarily breathed. His 
influence was not intellectual, but moral and spiritual. 
She was not conscious of it herself at first. At the 
beginning she would have repudiated the idea with 
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scorn. She began by trying to dislike him, as she 
believed she disliked all ministers, and at the end of six 
months she was his disciple. 

He did not know that. He never guessed that she 
turned his exhortations to practical account; that she 
went forth on the week-days to do the very things he 
preached on the Sundays; that his earnest, impassioned 
words—when he fancied none were heeding—were to 
her inspiration and strength. 

So, from being her mentor, he grew to be her ideal; 
and thus that divinely human passion which we call 
love took root and grew. She knew from the first that 
he was not for her, that he was already pledged to 
another; and for a little space, as we have already seen, 
her heart rebelled. 

Joan, however, was not a weakling. When John got 
married and went to reside in Tiverton Street, she put 
him very largely out of her thoughts; but his influence 
over her remained, Would-be lovers were numerous 
enough, but she gave no ear to their pleadings. The 
idea of matrimony passed out of her mind completely. 
She discovered other interests in life, which absorbed 
most of her thoughts and attention. Having loved once, 
in her deep, whole-souled way, she could not love again ; 
she had no desire to do so. Besides, in her semi-publie 
life, she saw so much unhappiness amongst married 
people, that she preferred to take no risks. She believed 
that she was quite happy herself,—or, at least, as happy 
as anyone ought ever to hope to be on earth. So her life 
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was lived in trying to help others; and no one guessed 
that love had ever come her way. 

When John drifted out of the ranks of the ministry 
and disappeared, leaving no trace behind him, he died to 
her. She never spoke of him except in the past tense. 
The idea that he might still be living, struggling, fight- 
ing, sinking, did not occur to her. Somebody calling 
himself John Comfort might be doing that. But the 
John Comfort she had known had passed out of the 
strife. He was dead. 

So she cherished an ideal, or, more correctly, the 
memory of an ideal. She would not have had it 
otherwise. Had the actual come into her possession, 
the ideal might have vanished, and then much of the 
inspiration of her life would have been destroyed. 
When Mrs. Slocum returned from London and told her 
how John Comfort had been a bus’ conductor, and had 
helped her in and out of his vehicle, she betrayed no 
surprise, and appeared to be very little interested in the 
story. 

“Tt wasn’t that John Comfort I knew,” she said 
slowly, with a far away look in her eyes. 

“My dear, don’t contradict me,” Mrs. Slocum answered 
in her sharp, emphatic way. “Do you think I’ve been 
dreaming ?” 

“Oh no, I think you are generally pretty wide 
awake;” and Joan laughed. 

“Then what do you mean by saying that it was not 
the John Comfort you knew ?” 
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“Please don’t ask for explanations,” Joan said, with a 
smile. “You are so terribly matter of fact, Mrs. Slocum. 
I daresay the outward man was the same.” 

“Now, there you are mistaken again. It is the 
outward man that perishes, as you ought to know by. 
this time. John Comfort outwardly bears very litle 
resemblance to the young enthusiast who used to 
thunder at us from the pulpit of St. Mark’s; but, save 
for his despair, he is the same in spirit. It isn’t possible 
for John Comfort to become a beast. Many men in his 
circumstances would have taken to drink; would have 
wallowed in the mire; would have become lost to all 
sense of nobility or shame. But John Comfort is not of 
that type.” 

“Tam very glad,” Joan said quietly. 

“Well, I hope you are,’ was the sharp reply; “but 
I must confess you do not appear to be greatly in- 
terested. It is the way of the world; if a man is 
down, kick him, or, in any case, let him be.” 

Joan did not care to reply to this outburst, so she 
remained silent. Moreover, she felt that in the main 
Mrs. Slocum was right. If a man is popular, respected, 
well-to-do, he can command any number of friends; 
but let misfortune overtake him, and he must struggle 
alone. 

Mrs. Slocum was more than ever convinced that Joan 
was like the rest of the world, when she refused to go 
to see John at Cricklewood. Had she understood Joan 
better, she would have been more charitable in her 
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judgment. Joan dreaded the thought of having the old 
ideal dethroned, and so shrank from the shock she 
knew the sight of John would give her. 

Yet now, when news reached Ravenscourt that John 
had quite recovered, that his mind was as clear as it 
ever had been, and thet he could face the world with 
a better prospect of success than ever before in his life, 
with that contradictoriness which is inherent in human 
nature,—and particularly in feminine human nature,— 
she wanted to see him again, and was just a little 
disappointed that he had so absolutely forgotten her. 

“You are quite sure he has returned to London?” 
Joan said to her father, who had brought the news to 
Ravenscourt. 

“T am telling you what Dr. Growlson told me,” was 
the reply. “The old doctor is delighted, as you may 
imagine. I believe he flatters himself that he wrought 
the cure himself.” 

“ And didn’t he?” Joan questioned. 

Robert Bounty laughed. “It’s a case, I reckon, of 
nature doing her own repairs,” he said. “As a matter 
of fact, as far as I can make out, none of the doctors 
understand it. Dr. Voyse—who has frequently been to 
Cricklewood—told me it was a case in ten thousand. 
Some sudden shock, it would appear, completely deprived 
him of his memory, and another shock brought it all 
back again.” 

“And he remembers everything now ?” 

“ Everything, except the time he has been at Crickle- 
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wood; he is hazy about that. Dr. Growlson says all 
those months will be lost to him, or if he recalls any- 
thing, it will be vague and shadowy like a dream.” 

“ And what is he going to do in London?” 

“TI don’t know. You see he is independent now. 
Under Mrs. Slocum’s will he gets three pounds a week 
as long as he lives. With his simple tastes, and after 
all he has passed through, it will seem a fortune to 
him.” 

“YT wish he had called,’ Joan said reflectively. “I 
should like to have seen him again.” 

“He asked after everybody, Dr. Growlson told me; 
asked who had been to see him, and who hadn’t.” 

Joan flushed hotly. 

“Tam glad I called once or twice at the Home,” Mr. 
Bounty went on, “though I never saw him; I regret 
that now. But, you see, nobody thought he would ever 
get better.” 

For the next few weeks Joan thought a good deal 
about John Comfort, and in an indirect way made a 
number of inquiries. But no one appeared to know 
anything about him. He had vanished absolutely and 
completely. As a matter of fact, very few people 
troubled their heads three seconds about him. They 
had not troubled about him before, why should they 
trouble about him now? His life touched theirs at no 
point, and, in the nature of things, it was inevitable 
that he should be forgotten. 

After a few months Joan ceased to think about him 
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also. Her father particularly was getting feeble, and 
required a good deal of attention, while her charitable 
work had so increased in the great town of Northport 
that every moment of her life seemed to be full to 
overflowing. So a year passed away, and then a 
number of people awoke almost simultaneously to the 
fact that John Comfort was neither dead, nor lost, nor 
forgotten. How they awoke to that fact shall be told 
in another chapter. 


CHAPTER IV 


WINNING STRENGTH 


‘“ He wrought all kind of service with a noble ease 
That graced the lowliest act in doing it.” 


Ir took John several weeks to realise clearly and vividly 
all that had happened. Even his old haunts in London 
seemed strange to him. He went back, intent on 
finding the grave of his wife and child, and was at 
length successful in his quest. But when he had raised 
a stone upon the spot, inscribed with their names, he 
felt that his work in London was done. It was no 
longer home to him. Its noise and tumult jarred upon 
his nerves. Its crowds bewildered him. 

He was a puzzle to himself. At one moment he felt 
as though he had never been away from London; at 
another as though he had been away for years. Now 
it seemed only yesterday since he witnessed the death 
of his child, and now it was a memory reaching far 
away back into a dim and misty past. 

Sometimes his grief would sweep over him like a 
flood, and he would find himself repeating piteously the 
name of his child. At other times he felt as though 
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time had quite healed the wound, and that it was 
impossible to grieve any more. 

But as the days passed away, things shaped them- 
selves more and more into their true proportion and 
perspective. Reason assisted him where memory failed. 
He reached at length the right focal distance, from 
which he could look back upon his life as a whole; he 
saw the way he had come without a break, from his 
childhood down to the present. - 

Then he turned his face once more toward the future. 
He had reached a new beginning. What was he to do? 
What shape was his future life to take ? 

Now and then heavy clouds of doubt swept over him. 
He would wake up in the night with a strange terror at 
his heart, and the old feeling haunting him that he was 
an outcast still, that he was forsaken of both man and 
God. But as his health and strength came back, and 
time gradually softened the poignancy of his grief, those 
times of fear and oppression became fewer and fewer. 
Now and then, when he felt particularly lonely (for he 
did not try to make any friends), he would say to 
himself, “I may be an outcast from men, but I am still 
God’s;” and with this thought dominating him, despair 
barked at the door in vain. 

When he had been in London nearly three weeks, he 
decided that he would return again to Northport. Two 
considerations influenced him in this resolve. In the 
first place, it was Mrs. Slocum’s money that he was 
living upon, and it seemed only right that it should be 
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spent in her native town. And in the second place, he 
wanted to start afresh where he had so miserably failed 
before. Northport was the scene of his defeat and 
humiliation. It was there he had ratified the greatest 
mistake of his life. It was there he had played the 
coward and paid a bitter penalty. Perhaps God would 
confirm the seal of reconciliation by permitting him to 
do good in the place where he feared he had, all 
unintentionally, wrought only evil. At least he would 
try. And if God should bless him there, if any harvest 
of righteousness, however small, should spring from his 
toil, then he would know beyond all doubt that he was 
received back again into the fold and family of God. 

So he turned his back upon London, and sought once 
more the northern city. He had no clear plan of action 
in his mind. What shape his work might take would 
have to be decided by circumstances. One desire 
dominated him, and that was to redeem the promise of 
an earlier time. He had spent four years in Northport, 
and as he looked back upon them now, they seemed 
worse than wasted. Could he in any way redeem the 
past? He was still an outcast from the ranks of the 
ministry, nor did he hope or even desire to be reinstated. 
He believed it was possible to work in some other way, 
—to work untrammelled by Board or Committee,—to 
work hoping for no reward, save that reward of joy 
which comes to all men who are doing good. 

It was a lovely day in September when he left London, 
and as the train skirted quiet homesteads and flaming 
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orchards, and fat stack-yards, there came over him a 
sudden longing to settle down somewhere in the country. 

Why should he live and toil in grimy streets, and 
wear his heart out in struggling for others, when all the 
fair land of England lay around him, rich in quiet 
pastoral beauty and offering rest and repose? Had he 
not lived in cities long enough? Had he not borne his 
share of toil and strife ? 

Across the sunlighted fields, farmers were carting 
home the last of the harvest, or turning down in long 
straight furrows the wheaten “arish” for next year’s 
crop. In yellowing orchards rosy-faced children were 
gathering apples that, over-ripe, had fallen from the 
trees, and here and there the humming “steam thresher” 
was already at work. 

At one point the train stopped, waiting for the signal 
to go down. John rose from his seat and leaned his 
head out of the window. Below the green embankment 
was a little hamlet, with a duck-pool in the centre, and 
along garden at the back of each cottage. Two or three 
women, with their hands tucked under their aprons, 
were gossiping in front of one of the houses, while the 
children made mud pies on the margin of the pool. Now 
and then a duck quacked, then broke off suddenly, as if 
alarmed at the sound of its own voice. 

The train stopped nearly five minutes, and John kept 
his head out of the window all the time, as if fascinated 
by the scene. He gave a sigh when the train moved on 
again. 
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“T think I could be happy in the country,” he reflected. 
“A little cottage and a long garden would be very 
delightful. I could grow flowers all through the summer, 
and in the winter I could read. I could get books down 
from Mudie’s or Smith’s; and if I felt lonely I could run 
up to town now and then. Three pounds a week will 
go twice as far in the country as in the town. Oh dear! 
there is a possibility of my being a gentleman at last,” 
and he laughed softly to himself. A different mood 
possessed him after a while. “No, no,” he said, “I could 
not be happy just living for myself. I must get into 
the thick of the strife, and do something to justify my 
existence. God wakened me from that long dream that 
I might be of service in the world. If I were to stagnate 
here, I should become a castaway twice over.” 

The journey to Northport was a long one, and gave 
him plenty of time for reflection, but, strangely enough, 
he scarcely once thought of Joan. Joan was only as a 
dream to him. He had loved her once when the warm 
blood of youth coursed through his veins, loved her 
devotedly and passionately; but time and trouble had 
crushed all passion out of his heart, and nearly thirteen 
years of wedded misery had robbed life of all romance. 
No woman’s face, he believed, would ever charm him 
again, no woman’s wiles would ever arrest his fancy. 
To all human passion his heart seemed dead, and in its 
place was a diviner passion,—a desire, deep and over- 
mastering, to redeem his manhood, and serve his genera- 
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Perhaps if Joan had manifested any interest in him 
when he was at Cricklewood, he might have felt 
differently. But he had learned from Dr. Growlson 
that she had never called, and for all he knew, she had 
never even inquired. To all appearance she had for- 
gotten him completely. He had passed wholly and 
absolutely out of her life. 

The reflection did not trouble him. He had outlived 
the sentiment and romance of life. Love was for the 
young, and, as he then believed, for the young only. 

On reaching Northport, he made his way at once to 
its poorest quarter. He did this first on the ground of 
economy ; and, secondly, he had a conviction that if he 
were to do any good in the world, he must begin at the 
bottom, among the lowly and fallen and outcast. He 
had considerable difficulty in getting a couple of rooms 
that were clean. That was the only thing he asked for. 
Comfort he did not crave; but cleanliness was next to 
godliness, and that he would have; though as time went 
on, he had frequently to play the part of charwoman 
himself. 

The story of what followed during the next six 
months will in all probability never be told. It was 
a heart-breaking effort, in the face of mistrust and 
opposition and abuse. The denizens of Dublin Road 
soon discovered that he was not of their ilk. Then 
why was he there? Had he come as a spy? or was 
he a rogue or a murderer in hiding? They set the 
police on his track, who apprehended him as a suspicious 
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character, and one having no visible means of support. 
They incited the boys to torment him, and break his 
windows. They threw mud and stones at him in the 
street. They hooted him when he passed their doors. 

John was strongly tempted sometimes to go away 
into the country, and grow roses and live in quietness, 
“far from the madding crowd.” But he felt it would 
be cowardly to do so. Moreover, if he were to redeem 
his manhood, it was not to be done by slothful ease. 
Nor was that all. He knew if he were to give up in 
despair, and acknowledge himself defeated, he would 
not be able to help regarding it as proof that God had 
forsaken him,—that he was an outcast still, in spite of 
all the hopes he had cherished. 

So, with a patience that was as much the child of 
despair as of hope, he toiled on, and did good by stealth, 
and slowly won the hearts of the children by kindness, 
and stopped the mouth of slander by a discriminating 
charity, and turned opposition into friendliness by 
helping those who were in need. He spent from fifteen 
shillings to a pound a week on himself; the rest he 
gave away, wisely and unostentatiously. 

By the end of six months he had established his 
position firmly, and three months later there was not 
a drunkard or blasphemer or prize-fighter in Dublin 
Road that was not prepared to defend “Saint John,” 
as they called him, with his blood if needs be. 

For nine months John made no attempt to preach 
the gospel—he simply lived it. Such as he had he gave 
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freely—time, strength, help, counsel, advice; he with- 
held nothing that was in his power to give. He was 
lawyer, doctor, teacher, nurse, sanitary inspector rolled 
into one. Nothing came amiss to him. 

He was compelled to hire a larger room, at length, 
to accommodate all the people who came to him, and 
sometimes, when they seemed loath to go, he read to 
them a story or a poem; and one evening, when he had 
nothing to read, he gave them a little address; and so 
well did he speak, and so much did he please them, 
that, like Oliver Twist, they asked for more; and so 
he appointed an evening in each week when he would 
talk to them. -That was the beginning of a wider 
ministry, which in time grew far beyond anything he 
had ever dreamed. : 

So in the grey desert of Dublin Road there sprang 
up a green oasis, which month by month extended its 
borders, and yielded more satisfying fruit. 

By the end of twelve months, John felt supremely 
happy. The seal and witness he had so long hoped 
and waited for were his at last. He knew he was no 
longer an outcast, but a son, and, what was more, he 
had a deep and growing conviction that all the other 
outeasts in Dublin Road were sons also, and that it was 
his mission to bring them to a knowledge of their 
privilege. 

So absorbed was he in his work, that he forgot all 
about the outside world, forgot almost that Dublin 
Road was not Northport, that there were vast and 
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crowded districts lying all about him, into which he 
never entered. The winter passed away, and spring 
gave place to summer, and summer merged again into 
autumn, and during all those months John never went 
beyond the smoke of his own chosen district. 

But one warm, oppressive day in September, when 
the sun struggled through a still haze, and not a leaf 
stirred anywhere, John felt so weak and languid that 
he longed for a breath of fresh air and the smell of 
flowers. Walking to the end of Dublin Road, he 
climbed on to a tram-car, intent only on going:as far 
as it would take him. For a while he sat with closed 
eyes, taking no notice of anything. But later on he 
grew interested. He found himself on familiar ground. 
He was getting into the fashionable neighbourhood of 
Howard Park. Then St. Mark’s came into sight, and 
a flood of strange emotion swept over him. He recalled 
his first Sunday there, and the bright, strong hopes 
with which he had entered upon his work. He 
remembered his later struggle, with its humiliating 
failure. 

He got off the tram-car at the park gates, and 
sauntered away under the shadow of the trees. He 
knew every path and turn and corner. Nothing had 
changed, save that the trees and shrubs had grown 
considerably. He reached the spot at length where 
once he had talked with Joan Bounty. How far away 
it all seemed. He was a young man then, strong and 
straight and vigorous; and Joan was little more than 
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a girl, though “old for her years,” the people said. 
Now he was getting grey and bent, and his face was 
deeply lined with pain and trouble. While Joan— 
yes, what of Joan? He looked round him, as if ex- 
pecting to see her somewhere. Then he seated himself 
in the shadow of a tree and closed his eyes. An hour 
fled while he dreamed of the past, and lived over 
again those strangely sorrowful years which had left 
upon him their indelible mark. 

There were moments when he felt himself a young 
man again, and the minister of St. Mark’s, when his 
heart beat with a quicker throb at the memory of 
Joan. Down in Dublin Road he scarcely thought of 
her. But here in Howard Park, the power of asso- 
ciation recalled her in a hundred ways. The very 
fragrance of the flowers somehow reminded him of 
Joan. 

But these moments of memory and self-revealing 
passed quickly. The present was too real to permit 
him to live long in the past, while the future lay before 
him, cold and cheerless, save for such cheer as his self- 
denying work might bring. 

He rose from his seat at length, and sauntered away 
to the other side of the park. The air was so sweet 
and balmy that he wanted to breathe his fill of it 
before returning to Dublin Road. A few twists and 
turns, and he found himself in a little hollow, given 
up to the growth of flowers. Here he sat down again 
to enjoy the delicious fragrance. A few minutes later 
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two ladies passed him, and sat down on a chair not a 
dozen yards away. 

He started and almost rose from his seat. The 
nearer of the two was Joan Bounty, the other was a 
stranger to him. John’s heart gave a strange flutter 
fora moment. The sight of a familiar face after a long 
period of loneliness and exile is always affecting. 

Joan raised her eyes and looked toward him once 
or twice, but it was evident she did not recognise him. 
John did not notice that she was dressed in black. 
He saw only her face, and wondered that time had 
left scarcely any trace upon it. A stranger would have 
said she was five-and-twenty, and not a day more; 
but John knew that five-and-thirty would be nearer 
the truth. 

He wondered if she was still Joan Bounty, or if she 
bore another name. He felt that he would like to speak 
to her. It would be pleasant to talk of old times; 
and once, he remembered, her voice was like music in 
his ears. Alas! his heart was dead to such music now, 
and would never be stirred to passion again. 

Had she been alone, he would have made himself known 
to her, but the presence of a stranger held him in check. 
From underneath the brim of his hat he cast furtive 
glances at Joan, but he had not the courage to speak. 
For nearly half an hour the two ladies sat and talked in 
low, earnest tones, then they rose and walked slowly 
away. John watched Joan’s erect and graceful figure, 
till a clump of trees hid her from view. Then, with 
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a little sigh, he rose and walked away in the opposite 
direction. 

He was strongly tempted once to go and look again 
at Ravenscourt, but he put the desire aside. He had a 
feeling that the less he thought about the past, the better 
it would be for him. His life lay in the present and 
in the future. 


CHAPTER V 
A LARGER LIFE 


“‘ What shall be, shall be — that is all ; 
To one great Will we stand or fall.” 


On the following morning the Daily Argus appeared 
with a long article on John’s life and work in Dublin 
Road, and John awoke to find himself notorious. It was 
a painful awakening on the whole. He shrank from 
publicity, and dreaded the fierce light that beats on every 
man who occupies a public position. Hitherto he had 
worked unmolested, worked in obscurity, worked with 
none to interfere or criticise. But he soon discovered 
that, in spite of all he could do or say, he could no longer 
remain in a corner. 

Fussy philanthropists from all parts of the city came 
to look at him. Men and women adepts in forming 
committees and “running” philanthropic enterprises with 
other people’s cash poked their noses in at him at all 
hours of the day, and offered reams of suggestions based 
on their own experience. Seedy evangelists volunteered 
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assured him that they could lift his feeble enterprise 
into a “going concern.” 

Indeed, for nearly a month John had no peace. He 
had to explain over and over again that he was not 
conducting a mission, or running a show, or organising 
any kind of philanthropic movement, that he was just 
living his life amongst his fellows, and trying to do good 
in a neighbourly way. 

But, in spite of all his protests, notoriety was thrust 
upon him ; for amongst the crowd of fussy Pharisees came 
some of the noblest men in the city. They did not make 
themselves known at first. They looked on from a 
distance and instituted inquiries, with much care and cir- 
cumspection. And when they discovered the manner of 
man he was, and the kind of work he was doing, they 
wanted to help him to a larger ministry of love and 
healing. Some of these had grown weary of charities 
that exhausted themselves in wordy resolutions and 
impotent committees, and were eager to see inaugurated 
some genuine and unselfish work. 

An hour’s talk with John convinced them that here 
was a man of very different type to what they had been 
accustomed, a man who sought neither kudos nor gold, 
a man who laboured because the burden of God was 
upon him, and who asked no higher reward than the 
honour of serving. 

To a few people whose worth he knew, and whose 
names were household words in Northport, John told 
all his story. He had nothing to hide. He had no 
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wish to appear other than he was. Nor did he attempt 
to minimise his work. 

“J have come to these outcasts,” he said, “ because they 
are God’s, They think they are the devil’s, and I am 
anxious to teach them the truth. I am an outcast 
myself. From the ranks of the ministry, from the fold 
of the Church, from the homes of what you call society, 
I have been driven forth — cast out. Nor do I ask to 
be taken back. I have made my home here, these people 
are my friends. I have not a relative in the world that 
I am aware of. My mother, my wife, my child, are all 
dead. Through the kindness of Mrs. Slocum, I have 
three pounds a week assured me as long as[ live. It is 
much more than I need, and so I am able to help these 
people a little, and they repay me a hundredfold with 
their love. ” 

“But with more means you would be able to do a 
greater work.” 

“Possibly. But I don’t want the responsibility of 
other people’s money. I might not use it in a way that 
would commend itself to their judgment. No: what I 
desire is to be left alone, to work in my own way; 
and other people who have time and means can do 
the same.” 

“But many people would be glad to help with money 
who have no gift for work.” 

“No one knows what he can do till he tries,’ John 
answered. 

“But even with money and gifts, all could not spare 
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the time. A man who has a business must attend to it, 
or it will soon fall to pieces.” 

So, as the constant dropping of water wears away 
the stone, John’s opposition gave way before repeated 
attacks. 

Among the rest who came to see and learn was Joan 
Bounty ; but she did not make herself known. Directly 
the article appeared in the Argus, she guessed the truth, 
and was one of the first to go and see for herself. 

Joan was one of the best known as well as one of 
the most highly-honoured women of the city. No 
one knew all the good she did, particularly since her 
father’s death, and ample means were at her disposal. 
She was not ostentatious in her charity, nor obtrusive 
in her methods of doing good. Neither did she belong 
to those indiscriminating philanthropists, who are 
always being imposed upon by designing hypocrites. 

Joan cared little for committees or organisations. It 
was easy to pass resolutions; it was difficult to accom- 
plish any real good. Moreover, she preferred direct 
methods to working by proxy. 

What kept Joan from making herself known to John 
she could not tell. Neither could John understand why, 
in his wanderings, he never called at Ravenscourt. As 
time went on he often heard of Joan, for her praise was 
on nearly all lips; but he never saw her. She frequently 
saw him, and had learned to recognise every expression 
of his deeply-lined face, but she persistently kept out of 
his sight. She liked to watch him, to see his grave, sad 
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eyes light up with sudden joy, to hear his voice thrill 
with the enthusiasm of other years. 

She often thought of the time when she dreaded 
seeing him lest her early ideal should be shattered, 
when she always spoke of him in the past tense, when 
she had a faney that the real John Comfort was dead 
and buried. She felt now that the real man was 
infinitely nobler than her early ideal. The furnace of 
suffering had only purified him. He had risen to 
greatness on the destruction of his early hopes and 
dreams; he had been made an outcast that he might 
find his true sonship. 

The winter which followed that genial autumn was 
almost as severe as an earlier one we have attempted to 
describe. The sufferings of the poor were unparalleled ; 
and John found himself—almost without will or volition 
of his own—the very centre and mainspring of a large 
charity organisation. Collections were made in many 
of the churches and chapels, and in not a few John was 
asked to occupy the pulpit and plead the cause of the 
poor. Among the many applications he received was 
one from the officials of St. Mark’s, asking him to preach 
on the first Sunday in the new year, when collections 
would be taken on behalf of the poor and destitute of 
the city. 

John’s eyes filled when he read the letter. The writer 
spoke of his previous ministry, and how it was gratefully 
remembered by hosts of young people who would be 
delighted to see his face again. 
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“No ministry amongst us,” said the writer, “has been ° 
more brief than yours, and yet none so rich in fruit. 
We none of us realised all that your teaching meant 
till you went away. Your words are treasured amongst 
us still, and are often repeated. You will find a great 
change if you come, for many of the older people have 
gone to their rest, and the young people will have 
grown out of your recollection. But these young people 
are now the active workers in the place, and they will 
never cease to be grateful to you. Come if you ean, for 
our sakes who long to hear your voice again, and for the 
sake of the poor of the city whom we would like to help.” 

John sat for a long time with the open letter in his 
hand, wondering what he should do. Things were 
happening in a way that bewildered him and made him 
almost doubtful of himself. He dreaded publicity, and 
yet he was unable to escape it. He wanted to work 
alone and away from the crowd, and the crowd would 
not let him. Was it God’s will that he should emerge 
out of obscurity into this larger life, and bear the 
fierce light of publicity which was almost a terror to 
him ? or was it a temptation to be resisted, a pitfall to be 
shunned by every way and means ? 

He debated this question far on into the night, and 
when he fell asleep, he was still undecided what to do. 
The world seemed terribly topsy-turvy. At one time he 
would have rejoiced in this public recognition that had 
come tohim. Now he shrank from it. It is often so: the 
things we strive for come too late to be appreciated. 
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* In youth fame would be sweet as honey, in old age it is 
but as ashes in the mouth. 

With the dawn of a new day fresh light came to him. 
“JT have been thinking about myself,’ he said,—“<have 
been considering my own feelings, my own likes and 
dislikes, and have been forgetting what is best for these 
poor people.” : 

This thought quickly decided his course of action. 
He wrote to the secretary of St. Mark’s and accepted the 
invitation. 

During the interim he tried his best not to thiak of 
himself. And indeed he had little time for introspection, 
or for thought of any kind. His work had grown so 
enormously that he was kept busy from dawn to dark. 
He laughingly described himself as a “relieving officer,” 
and surely no relieving officer was ever so hardly worked. 

Yet he never seemed conscious of weariness until 
bed time came. And then he was generally so com- 
pletely spent that his head scarcely touched his pillow 
before he was fast asleep. 

He continued to occupy the same pair of poor 
ill-furnished rooms, and to live in the same frugal way. 
His clothes had grown terribly threadbare, but he never 
thought of his appearance, and never noticed that his 
beard was growing greyer and his cheeks thinner with 
every passing week. He was giving his life in a very 
literal sense, and was unconscious of the fact. 

It was well for him that his work filled his life so 
completely, or he would have felt terribly lonely. He 
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was the friend of all, but he had no companion. He 
lived a life absolutely apart from the people with whom 
he associated. They did not understand him, could not 
enter into the spirit of his devotion and self-sacrifice, 
and never ceased to wonder why he should elect to live 
amid squalor and want when he could so easily get away 
from it all. They discussed his doings continually, and 
in a vague way admired him as they would admire a star, 
scintillating in the black deeps of night. But he was 
still incomprehensible, at once a mystery and a rebuke. 
They were not without a rough-and-ready logic of their 
own. They were in the habit of weighing conduct and 
dissecting motives. They could understand a man 
doing anything that he was paid todo. They compre- 
hended sacrifice to-day that meant a double gain to- 
morrow. They could even appreciate generosity that 
would help a neighbour to tide over a temporary diffi- 
culty, and which carried no thought of reward with it. 
But the life and conduct of John Comfort did not come 
under either of these heads. He laboured without pay, 
sacrificed without thought of reward, gave—not in a 
spasm of emotion, but continuously, unceasingly, gave 
—not to friends, or even neighbours in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but to the worthless and unthankful, 
and helped those who did not deserve to be helped. 

No, they did not understand it. It was the greatest 
puzzle that had ever come their way. And yet, when he 
read to them out of the gospel sometimes, and tried to 
explain what he read, they understood it all the better, 
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because the example of his own life was daily before 
their eyes. 

He woke on the first Sunday morning of the new 

year with a strange feeling at his heart. He regretted 
- now that he had given the promise. He had no sermon. 
So many years had elapsed since he tried to preach 
that he had forgotten how. And then— 

But he checked himself suddenly. “I am thinking of 
myself, as usual,” he said, with a smile. “Tm afraid it is 
a weakness I shall never grow out of.” 

It was a long walk to Howard Park, and the morning 
was bitterly cold. A keen north wind made his cheeks 
and ears tingle and froze his breath on his beard. He 
was none too warmly clad, while his blood ran thin 
for lack of sufficient nourishment. So great was his 
nervousness, however, that he did not feel the cold. 
The ordeal seemed more and more terrible the nearer 
he approached it. 

He was the first to reach the church. The sexton 
was just throwing open the front doors. Walking 
round to the preacher’s vestry, he found a big fire roar- 
ing up the chimney and a glass of new milk on the table. 
He drank the milk almost greedily, and then pulled up 
an easy-chair in front of the fire. It was the first really 
big fire he had seen during all that winter, and its 
genial glow put courage into him. 

After a few minutes he leaned back in the chair and 
closed his eyes. Then memory rolled back the mists of 
years, and opened the books of the past. He was a 
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young man again. All that had happened since was 
but a dream. The future lay before him pregnant with 
boundless possibilities. He would achieve success, and 
win distinction, and make a great name. 

Oh, happy youth-time! Oh, idle dreams! The clang- 
ing of a church bell near brought John suddenly back 
to the reality. He had lived the greater part of his life, 
and not one of his dreams had come true. His hopes 
lay withered like last year’s flowers. 

Then a knock came to the door, and a stranger 
entered. 

“You don’t know me?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“JT remember you well, though you have greatly 
altered. You remember Walter Brayford? Im his 
eldest son. I was only a very young man when you 
were minister here. How the years slip away!” 

Then other strangers came in,—young men mostly, 
vigorous, clean-cut, healthy young fellows. 

John stifled a sigh. He had got into a new genera- 
tion. He was no longer a young man amongst his 
elders, but an old man amongst the young. 

He found the hymns readily ; memory was quick to 
recall his favourites. 

‘*O timely happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with rising morn arise.” 

“We often had that in the old days,” he said, with a 
pathetic smile. “We will have it again to-day.” 

How strange everything was! How inextricably 
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mixed were the present and the past. _He hardly knew 
at times if he were awake or dreaming. Then the bell 
stopped, and the roll of the organ took its place. The 
sexton came and fetched away the Bible and hymn-book. 
A minute later he returned. 

“The time is up, sir,” he said. And John turned 
quickly round and followed. 


CHAPTER VI 


AN ORDEAL 


“‘T would be silent if I dared, 
But God has loosed my tongue.” 


WHEN the church door was thrown open, John stood 
for a moment aghast. The building was crowded in 
every part. Like one in a dream his eyes swept the sea 
of faces. Then suddenly a mist came up before him 
and blotted out everything. He felt his way to the 
pulpit stairs rather than saw, and clutched tightly the 
banister to keep himself from falling. 

Those who sat near noticed that he was deathly pale, 
and that his legs shook visibly as he mounted the pulpit 
stairs. But he quickly recovered himself, and when 
he rose to give out the hymn, there was a ring in his 
voice as of a great triumph. 

The atmosphere of St. Mark’s that morning was 
charged with emotion. The crowd was sympathetic to 
its farthest limit. There was a sound of tears in the 
singing. Voices usually firm enough broke suddenly, 


and eyes unused to tears filled unexpectedly. 
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John stood with closed eyes while the singing rose 
and fell. 

‘¢The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask. 
Room to deny ourselves. A road 
That leads us daily nearer God.” 

Many old people, looking up at John’s pale, worn face, 
and remembering him in the days of his youth and 
strength, sat down suddenly, overwhelmed by a wave 
of emotion, which they could not resist. 

Worldly -minded men saw a new meaning in the 
familiar hymn. Verily one stood before them who had 
found room to deny himself, and in that road of self- 
denial had gained the way to the highest life. 

Joan Bounty sat down behind a pillar and hid her face. 
She could not understand why her tears would come 
in spite of every effort to keep them back. It almost 
seemed as if this man had still the power to move her 
heart at will. 

During the singing of the second hymn, John began to 
scan the crowd for familiar faces. At first it seemed as 
if all were strangers; but at length he began to pick 
out acquaintances, and Tiverton Street was as well 
represented as St. Mark’s. Time had left its mark in 
most instances, but here and there was a face that had 
searcely changed at all. 

At length he caught sight of Joan, half hidden behind 
a pillar. Her eyes were fixed upon her hymn-book, but 
she looked up after awhile, and their eyes met in a swift, 
revealing glance. Somehow he felt less nervous after 
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that moment. He knew he had Joan’s sympathy. She 
used to be antagonistic in the old days, but she had 
grown immeasurably since then. She was a very queen 
amongst women now. 

John did not attempt to preach a sermon: he had come 
there to plead the cause of the poor, and this he did with 
such simple pathos and eloquence, that no elaborate 
discourse could have created one-half the impression. 
He spoke out of the fulness of his heart, and drew his 
facts from his own experience. 

One could have heard a pin drop as he talked in quiet, 
simple fashion. The tears were very near his eyes all 
the while, and now and then his voice shook a little. No 
one heeded the time that morning. Every eye was fixed 
upon the speaker, and people far back under the gallery 
almost held their breath to listen. 

It was a memorable discourse, a sermon without a text. 
And yet at the close there was one text which was upper- 
most in the mind of nearly every one—“ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these My 
brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

When he came down the pulpit stairs, a surging crowd 
was waiting to shake hands with him. It was a veritable 
triumph, a complete vindication of his character. It 
was clear that his Northport friends had never lost faith 
in him, and that they believed in him more fully than 
ever now. 

Joan was not among those who waited to speak to him, 
but he understood the reason later. The officials had 
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arranged that he should go to Ravenscourt to dinner, 
It seemed the most natural thing to do, for though Mr. 
Bounty had left no son to take his place, Joan and her 
mother were devoted to the church and among its most 
generous supporters. 

John and Joan met and shook hands without any 
outward sign of emotion. What they felt is a secret 
that has not been revealed. During the drive to Ravens- 
court very few words passed between them. John’s 
heart was still in a tumult of emotion, and language 
seemed rather an embarrassment than an aid. Our 
deepest feelings have no voice. Our holiest joy and our 
bitterest sorrow are dumb. 

Silence, however, is sometimes vocal and divinely 
eloquent. John and Joan understood each other better 
than if they talked. Speech is but the froth of feeling, 
words as often hide as they reveal. 

Over the dinner-table conversation flowed more freely, 
and yet in truth nothing was said. John was silent 
about himself, ditto Joan. Mrs. Bounty came to the 
rescue of both, for she had grown rich in ailments, and 
loved to talk about them. 

In the drawing-room John was conscious of many 
contrasts. The lines between the past and the present— 
between his poor apartments and this warm, luxurious 
room, between the hopes of youth and the actualities_ 
of middle life, between what might have been and what 
really was—were very sharply defined. 

He had known want and privation for so many years 
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that he hardly knew how to enjoy comfort. Not that 
his artistic sense was dead, not that he had lost his 
appreciation of beauty and harmony. Only in face of 
so much misery and hunger and privation, the luxuries 
of Ravenscourt seemed almost incongruous. His thoughts 
found expression later on, and Joan met him with a 
smile. 

“T think I understand you,’ she said. “And some- 
times I have been troubled about the same thing. But 
because all cannot have music, shall none have it? 
Because all cannot purchase pictures, shall none buy 
them. Because all men cannot have beautiful and well- 
appointed rooms, shall we all live in dingy, comfortless 
apartments ?” 

“No, no,” he answered quickly. ‘“ Because all my poor 
people cannot come into this room and hear you sing, 
that is no reason why I should be deprived of the 
pleasure, is it?” 

“ Would you like to hear me sing again?” she asked 
simply. 

“Very much, Joan.” The name slipped out all 
unconsciously, but he made no attempt to recall it. 

For the next hour Joan talked to him in the language 
of music and sweet sounds. He had thought that all 
romance had gone out of his life, that his heart was dead, 
but now he doubted. 

The afternoon on the whole was a very silent one. 
Neither alluded to the past, and yet it was the past 
that was in the minds of both. Each longed to break 
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down the thin barrier of reserve that stood up between 
them, to talk about old days and old scenes ; but neither 
had the courage to do so. They chatted mainly about 
commonplace things, and showed only too plainly that 
they were not in the least interested. 

Just before John started for the evening service, he 
asked Joan if she would come and sing for his poor 
people sometimes. 

“We have taken the Nelson Hall, you know ?” 

“No, I had not heard,” she answered. 

“The other room had become altogether too small,” 
he went on. “This is a very large place, and is open 
every night in the week. We have a reading-room, a 
play-room,—chess and dominoes, you know,—a concert- 
room, though we have not had many concerts yet. 
Sometimes I read to them, and occasionally I talk for a 
few minutes. Then we have organised a labour bureau, 
a savings bank, and I hope other agencies may grow 
up in time.” 

“You must be very busy,” she said. 

“T don’t know how it has all come about,” he answered, 
after a pause. “I had no idea of any such thing when 
I went to live in Dublin Road. It seems to have grown 
bit by bit—one thing out of another, as it were. And 
then I have found so many people ready to help. I did 
not know there was so much real goodness in the world. 
Young lawyers come and gave advice free, doctors come 
on the same terms. Oh, the world is not nearly so hope- 
less as some people would have us believe.” 
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“Tt must be a great satisfaction to you,” Joan said 
reflectivcly. 

“Tt is the seal of my acceptance,” he answered, with 
downeast eyes. “You know what a humiliating failure 
my life was in Northport.” 

“No, not a failure,’ she replied quickly. “ You ima- 
gine so. But at Tiverton Street and St. Mark’s the 
fruit of your ministry is being reaped to-day.” 

“T thought I was an outcast,” he went on, after a long 
pause, and with a little break in his voice. “And when 
my child died I blasphemed. Then darkness came upon 
me, and complete forgetfulness. And then-—you know 
the rest.” 

“T only know in part,” she answered, with an exultant 
note in her voice, for at last the wall of reserve was 
broken through. 

“There is very little to tell”—he began. Then a 
knock came to the door, and a servant announced 
that the carriage was waiting. 

John did not refer to himself again during the drive ; 
the thought of having to face another crowd completely 
silenced him. | 

He did not see Joan again that day. He looked in 
vain for her in that sea of human faces upturned to 
his, and concluded that she had not been able to force her 
way into the building. From all parts of the city, people 
came to see and hear the man who was everywhere 
spoken of as “the people’s friend.” 

Of course the story of his life could not be kept a 
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secret. There was no longer any mystery about him. 
Hundreds of people remembered him in the years gone 
by; and no one had anything but good to say of him. 
They knew of Mrs. Slocum’s bequest, and how he spent 
two-thirds of it for the good of others, and how he 
never considered himself in anything. 

It was this last fact that won all hearts, for even 
charity is not always disinterested. 

When John reached his comfortless lodgings that 
night, he was completely exhausted. The tension had 
been so great, the excitement so keen, that he had not 
felt weariness till the day was done. But when the 
crowd had dispersed, and all the electrical conditions 
had been removed, he sank down before his fireless 
grate, utterly spent, and too weary almost to drag 
himself upstairs to bed. 

He had felt lonely many times before, but never more 
so than now. There was no one to care for him, no 
one to bring him a cup of something warm after the 
bitterly cold air outside. His landlady had gone out 
somewhere, and had not returned. She often trespassed 
upon his good nature, and explained to her friends that. 
her lodger “was amazing good in doin’ little chores for 
himself, and cookin’ ’is own vittles on a pinch.” 

As John surveyed his cheerless apartment in the light 
of a single candle, he felt sharply the contrast that had 
struck him earlier in the day. Then he smiled one of 
his sad, pathetic smiles. “Very likely Joan Bounty is 


right,” he said to himself. “There can be no virtue in 
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loneliness or discomfort. The question is, how can I best 
help the people ?” 

He was still pondering that question when he crept 
into bed, but his brain was too fagged to yield him any 
satisfactory answer, and in a few minutes he fell asleep, 
to dream that it was summer-time, and that he was 
sitting in the garden at Ravenscourt talking to Joan. 


CHAPTER VII 


COMRADES 


“What will not woman, gentle woman, dare, 
When strong affection stirs her spirit up.” 


DurRinG the following week Joan came and sang for 
John at the Nelson Hall. That proved the beginning 
of a new comradeship. The ice having been broken, the 
rest was easy. They rarely talked about the past. The 
day of romance was over. Sentiment had given place 
to something much sterner, and perhaps more satisfying. 
They had found their life-work, and were trying to do it 
to the best of their ability. If they ever sighed for 
what might have been, they kept the secret to them- 
selves. Their work left them very little time for retro- 
spection or introspection. They were kept too busy 
with plans for to-morrow to mourn over the defeats of 
yesterday. As time went on, Joan became more and 
more closely associated with John in all his social and 
philanthropic schemes. Indeed, some of his enterprises 
could not have been carried out without her aid. The 
home for cripples, for inh iice, of which a full report 
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appeared in the Times a year or two ago, was very 
largely the outcome of her benevolence. 

It was never any part of John’s plan or purpose to 
become the organiser and director of so many schemes for 
the relief of the poor and suffering and outcast. To be 
the almoner of a benevolent public was the very last thing 
that he would have dreamed of becoming. He was a 
constant puzzle to himself. He was not aware that he had 
any special genius for the kind of work in which he was 
engaged. Moreover, he discovered that the public gave 
him credit for what he did not deserve. He was forced 
almost against his will into quite a number of enterprises, 
and when they were carried to a successful issue, very 
largely by others, he got the praise. It was in vain that 
he protested against this at every opportunity. The 
public thought they knew better. 

So unwittingly he became one of the prominent figures 
of the city. He saw his portrait in shop windows, and 
read paragraphs about himself in the daily press. Where- 
ever he went, people recognised him. Had he been a 
younger man,so much prominence might have made him 
vain. Now it only made him'sad. He felt sometimes as 
though he were walking along the edge of a precipice. 
He knew that nothing was so fickle as the favour of a 
crowd, and few things shallower than public gratitude. 
He continued to live in Dublin Road and to oceupy the 
same pair of comfortless rooms. Many of his friends 
urged him to live somewhere in the outskirts of the city, 
where the air was purer, and where he would get better 
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attended to. But he seemed averse to all changes. He 
had become so accustomed to the life he was leading 
that he fancied he would not be as comfortable or as 
useful anywhere else. One or two of his medical 
acquaintances pointed out to him that he was gradually 
losing strength, and that if he was to continue to be of 
service to others, he would have to look after himself ; 
but John was not to be convinced. He was quite sure, 
he said, that he was as well as he ever had been. 

The result was, that in the spring his health broke 
down completely, and for a week or two his life was 
despaired of. When he got a little better, a Northport 
shipowner sent him on a voyage to the Mediterranean, 
and so for the space of two months John lived in a 
new world and saw such sights as he had never before 
dreamed of. 

It was the second of June when he returned, and the 
first news he heard on landing was that Joan Bounty 
was dying in the Fever Hospital. “Dying?” he ques- 
tioned, with blanched lips. “That is the latest news,” 
was the reply. “The doctors say she cannot possibly 
pull through.” 

“ Has she been ill long?” 

“Three weeks. She gave herself no rest after you 
went away. She seemed determined that none of your 
work should suffer. She caught the fever while visiting 
in one of the lowest quarters of the town.” 

John did not wait to hear more. Seeing that his 
luggage was safely on the cab, he drove away to his 
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lodgings. He did not dismiss the cabman, however, on 
reaching Dublin Road. He scarcely gave himself time 
to look round his poor and dingy apartment. He opened 
none of the letters that were waiting for him. He gave 
orders for a meal to be ready two hours later, and then 
he rushed back to the cab. 

“Drive direct to the Fever Hospital,” he said, and 
then he dropped into a corner and shut his eyes. 

During his holiday he had thought more of Joan than 
of anyone else. It was only natural that he should do 
so. Frequently, for days on the stretch, he had nothing 
to do, nothing even to read. He could only sit in the 
sunshine and think and dream. And Joan was more 
closely associated with him than anyone else. She was 
the noblest woman he had ever known, the most beauti- 
ful he had ever seen. With the exception of his mother, 
she was the one woman who had ever inspired him to brave 
deeds and to earnest endeavour. She was still the great 
restraining and inspiring force of his life. During all the 
years of his humiliation and poverty she more than any- 
one else had saved him from utter ruin. He would have 
drowned his misery in drink, but for his memory of Joan 
and the love he bore his child. And since his recovery 
it was still Joan who had inspired, and not only inspired, 
but helped him to accomplish, the best work of his 
hfe. 

He had looked forward to his homecoming for one 
thing only. He would see Joan. She was his friend 
and comrade. She was the only one to whom he could 
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unbosom himself, the only one who really understood 
him. For more than a year before he went away, she 
had worked by his side, and he had consulted her 
about everything. 

And now she was dying !—the best comrade a man 
ever had, the noblest, the most unselfish. It seemed 
too terrible to be true. How could he ever go back to 
his work again, to his cheerless lodgings, to the smoke 
and squalor of Dublin Road, and know that he would 
never see her face again ! 

It was not with the passion of a lover he thought of 
her. His emotion struck a deeper note. She was his 
life, his all. He never realised this fully till now. 
On reaching the hospital, the matron tried to prevent 
him seeing her. “She is only partially conscious,” she 
said, “and it seems a pity to disturb her.” John’s 
only reply was a peremptory “'Take me to see her at 
once.” When John reached the foot of the bed, he 
thought she was dead, and in his eyes she never looked 
so beautiful,—pale almost as the pillow on which she 
lay, her wealth of hair floating like an aureole about 
her head, her right hand lying still and helpless on the 
coverlet. For several seconds he stood quite still, gazing 
with hungry eyes at the pure, faultless face. No one 
else was in the room. The matron had left him at the 
door. The nurse was in some other ward. 

He did his best to control his feelings, but a groan 
burst from his lips in spite of every effort to keep it 
back. Joan opened her eyes slowly and looked up into 

24 
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his face, then a smile fainter than the first promise of 
dawn stole over her lips. 

“T am glad you have come,” she whispered. In a 
moment he sank on the floor by her side and burst into 
tears, and for a while his sobs shook him like a tempest. 

Joan raised her pale thin hand till it lay upon his 
head, and then his sobbing ceased. And no sound broke 
the stillness for several minutes. 

“Oh, Joan, that I could die for you!” were the first 
words he said. 

“No, no,” she whispered. “You are needed. I can 
well be spared.” 

“But you are young, and I would be glad to go. I 
am tired and homeless, and oh, heaven would be very 
welcome.” 

“ But God’s time is best,” she answered ; “and it can be 
only a little while.” 

“I wish it were now,” he faltered. “Oh, Joan, I envy 
you!” 

She smiled again, but did not reply. 

“Ts it easy dying, Joan?” he asked at length. 

“No, it is hard,” she answered. “I would rather live 
if it might be so, but I cannot complain.” 

“ Life will be a blank for me,” he answered. “It cannot 
be wrong to tell you now, Joan,” he went on. “But 
you have been everything to me. In the days of my 
want and poverty the memory of your friendship kept 
me from utter ruin. In my younger days I loved you as 
I think sometimes man never loved a woman before. But 
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I was never worthy of you, and I took my own course. 
I have outlived the romance of those early years. Want 
and pain and humiliation have crushed my spirit. But 
I cannot let you go without telling you that I should 
never have risen again but for you.” 

Joan did not reply, and when John looked at her, he 
saw that tears were lying on her cheeks. 

“Do I grieve you, Joan, by talking of these things?” 
he questioned, after a pause. 

“No, no,” she answered ; “this is the happiest moment 
of my life. I shall die easier now I know.” 

“T might have told you before, but did not dare. I 
valued your friendship so much that I could not afford 
to run any risks.” | 

“How little you have known me!” she answered, 
with a pathetic smile. 

“You have always seemed so far above me,” he went 
on. “Especially after — after —all that has _ been. 
And ”— 

“JT am only a woman,” she whispered, with closed eyes. 

“And you have really cared for me?” he questioned 
eagerly. 

“Do not ask me now,” she said. “The day is too far 
spent. Will you pray with me?” 

“No, I cannot—I should choke. My heart is breaking. 
Oh Joan, Joan!” and his voice ended in a sob. 

For a long time no other word was spoken. Joan lay 
with closed eyes, and John sat by her side, rocking him- 
self to and fro. 
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“ You will not forget me when I am gone ?” she asked 
at length. 

“T shall never forget you, Joan,’ he said brokenly. 
“You have been the truest comrade man ever had, the 
noblest friend.” 

“JT am glad I have helped you, and that you have 
loved me,” she whispered. 

He looked at her hungrily, but was unable to speak. 
She seemed already far down in the land of shadows. 
Her voice was only the faintest whisper, her smile 
flickered and gloomed like the light of a dying fire. 

He rose to his feet at length, and braced himself for 
the parting. She appeared no longer to heed him. The 
effort to talk had exhausted all her strength. He leaned 
forward and took her soft white hand in his and gently 
pressed it. 

She opened her eyes again and smiled feebly. 

“You must not die, Joan,” he wailed; “for my sake 
you must try to get better.” 

“We shall meet again,” she whispered. 

“But I want you here and now,” he moaned. 

“ And when we meet, it will be sunshine,” she went 
on, without heeding, “and we shall be each other's 
for —ever—and—ever ”— 

The doctor came in a few minutes later and found her 
quite unconscious. 

“Ts there no hope?” John asked pitifully. 

“JT fear there is none,” was the reply. “She had 
exhausted her strength before she was attacked. Her 
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name will have to be added to the long roll of 
martyrs.” 

John looked at the doctor for a moment as though he 
would speak, then turned and walked silently away. 
He found his frugal meal waiting for him when he went 
back to his lodgings, but he could not touch it. 

This new and unexpected sorrow had changed every- 
thing. He felt as though he could never work again. 
All interest had gone out of life, all beauty out of the 
world. He had suddenly been awakened to facts which 
he had deliberately ignored. He had regarded Joan in 
the light of a friend and comrade; he had learned too 
late that though romance and passion may die, love 
abides, and is the divinest thing that can take posses- 
sion of the human heart. 


Three months later, one dreamy September afternoon, 
John might have been seen making his way in the direc- 
tion of Howard Park. He walked slowly, for, as usual, 
he was deep in thought. It was the third anniversary 
of his return to Northport, and naturally his thoughts 
travelled back over these years and over the work he 
had been enabled to do. He was not a vain man, and 
yet he could not help feeling a thrill of elation that he 
had been enabled so successfully to redeem his manhood 
and win back his good name. True, he had not pleased 
everybody, especially those exceedingly pious souls who 
want heaven all to themselves. But, on the other hand, 
the narrowest bigot in Northport could not say that he 
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was ever selfish or extravagant or uncharitable. The 
worst men and the best men were united in their testi- 
mony that his whole life was an example of simple 
disinterestedness and charity. 

On reaching the outskirts of the city, he paused for a 
few minutes and looked off on a level stretch of country, 
that lay steeped in a golden haze. It was an ideal after- 

“noon, suft and balmy. The leaves hung motionless on 
the trees, untouched as yet by autumn’s gold. The air 
was heavy with the breath of full-blown flowers. From 
distant fields came the faint sound of harvesting, and now 
and then a cock’s shrill crow, or the yelp of a sheep-dog. 
John smiled to himself, as though pleasant thoughts had 
been awakened, then continued his journey at a quicker 
pace. He might well smile, for he was going to see Joan. 
In spite of the gloomy prognostications of the doctors, she 
had got better; and now, after two months in Scotland, 
where she had recruited her strength and got back her 
roses, she had returned to Ravenscourt the day before, 
and was now waiting to receive the congratulations of 
her friends. 

John was determined to be one of the first to call. 
And as he looked away across the sunlighted country, he 
could not help recalling Joan’s last words to him. 
He wondered if she would remember them, and if not, 
should he recall them to her memory ? 

His heart was beating a little faster than usual when 
he passed through the lodge gates and down the avenue 
of elms. 
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A soft creamy dress fluttered across the lawn. A 
moment later the trees were passed, and he saw Joan 
coming to meet him. He fancied she still looked a little 
pale, but that only enhanced her beauty in his eyes. 

He rushed toward her with extended hand. “We 
meet in the sunshine, Joan,’ he said. And for answer 
she gave him one of her glorious smiles—a smile which 
he never forgot. 

A moment of silence followed, during which they 
clasped hands, then they walked away together across 
the green turf in the direction of the plantation. 


THE END 
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In large crown 8v0, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 3s. 6d. each. (In uniform style.) 


THE HEART OF MAN. With Original Illustrations by ERNEsT 
PRATER. 


The Free Methodist says: ‘Should Mr. Hocking write no more, his niche in English 
literature is now filled. Taken in eter way, the book is great. Arrestive, sustained, 
idyllic, powerfully dramatic, it lays hold of the reader from the first and holds him 
as with a spell. ‘The Heart of Man’ is true to its title. We are face to face with the 
issues of life, but we are face to face with them in the home, in the street, in the church, 
and not in the schools.” : 


A SON OF REUBEN. With Original Illustrations by H. R. 
Srerr, R.I. 


The Aberdeen Free Press says: ‘‘It may be confidently predicted that this charming 
story will be reckoned as one of the best of this popular writer’s works. It is not 
surprising to learn, as was noted the other day, the immense circulation his books have 
attained, and it is no exaggerated praise to say that ‘A Son of Reuben’ will take its 
place among the best of them.” 


ONE IN CHARITY. With Original Illustrations by Gorpon 
BROWNE. 


The Western Morning News says: ‘‘ A capital story of unusual interest. There is an 
air of naturalness and freedom in the whole story, which will make it pleasant reading 
for old and young alike.” 


CALEB CARTHEW: A Life Story. With Origitial Illustrations 
by LancELor SPEED. 


The Morning Post says: ‘‘ ‘Caleb Carthew’ is no ordinary book, and the best may yet 
learn much that is good from its perusal. An earnest manly tone runs through it.” 


FOR ABIGAIL: A West-Country Story. With Original Illus- 
trations by W. 8. Sracry. 


_ The Academy says: “‘' For Abigail’ reminds us, to an extent, of ‘John Halifax,’ and 
its author will not care for higher commendation.” 


WHERE DUTY LIES. With Original Illustrations by Haroun 
CopPine. 


The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘The story is one of great and sustained interest, with 
plenty of movement and mystery, The illustrations, from original drawings by Harold 
Copping, form a pleasing feature.” 


FOR LIGHT AND LIBERTY. With Original Illustrations by 
ALFRED JOHNSON 


The Publishers’ Circular says: “‘ With a keen remembrance of Mr. Hocking’ 
ore He gia are inclined to think he has never imagined or written anythong 
etter than this. 


A Special Illustrated Edition, in medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
HER BENNY: A Story of Street Life. I lustrated with 47 


Original Engravings, 
The Spectator says: ‘‘This is a beautifully got-up edition of ic 
There are few, if any, tales better than this oie” 4 ene a 
This story is also issued at 2s. 6d., uniform style with the undermentioned volumes, 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform style, price 2s. 6d. 


IVY: A Tale of Cottage Life. With Six Original Illustrations. 


the Edinburgh Courant says: “This is a homely story, told in simple language. The 
book deserves praise for its form; the printing is good, the ill ifu 
eerie vert Ganatnl p g is g e illustrations beautiful, and 


Silas K. Hocking’s Popular Works. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform style, price 2s. 6d. each. 


HIS FATHER; or, A Mother’s Legacy. With numerous 
Original Illustrations, 
The Record says: “‘ A pathetic and interesting tale.” 


ALEC GREEN: A Story of Cornish Life. With Six Original 
Illustrations. 


The Hampshire Advertiser says: ‘‘ A good readable book. ... The author has con- 
veyed the lesson he wished to teach in an interesting manner.” 


SEA WAIF: A Tale of the Sea. With Six Original Illustrations. 


The Plymouth W.D.M. says: ‘‘The narrative abounds in interesting incidents, and is 
written with a vigorous and graphic pen throughout.” 


DICK’S FAIRY: A Tale of the Streets. With Six Original 
Tilustrations. 
The St. James’s Gazette says: ‘‘ The moral of the book is excellent.” 


CRICKET: A Tale of Humble Life. With Six Original Illus- 
trations, 
The Times says: ‘‘It is an excellent story, capitally told.” 


TREGEAGLE’S HEAD: A Tale of the Cernish Coast With 
Six Original Illustrations, 


The Southport Visitor says: ‘There is much variety and fascination in thestory. The 
plot is a remarkably ingenious one,” 


CROOKLEIGH: A Village Story. With Six Original Illustrations 
by W. S. Sracey. 


The Huddersfield Examiner says: ‘‘It is one of the most straightforward, simple- 
hearted, common-sense tales that we have seen.” 


REAL GRIT. With Six Original Illustrations by F. BARNARD. 


The Birmingham Daily Gazette says: ‘‘The fame of this author is almost too well 
known to need even a word from the reviewer, but ‘Real Grit’ is too beautiful to pass 
over. , Those who have read it will recommend it; those who have not will be wise to 
get it.” 


REEDYFORD;_or, Creed and Character. With Six Original 
Illustrations. 


The Scotsman says: ‘‘ The story is vigorously and pathetically told, and will enhance 
the author’s reputation.” 


‘¢CHIPS,” JOE, AND MIKE. With numerous Original Illus- 


trations, 
The Nonconformist says: ‘‘ Will touch the hearts of all who may read it.” 
The Sentinel says: ‘‘ Most suitable for adding to school and village libraries.” 


REX REYNOR, ARTIST: A Story of Sowing and Reaping. 
With Six Original Illustrations by HaroLtp Coppine. 


The Birmingham Daily. Gazette says: ‘‘The story is well told; the characters are 
natural. It is a volume which can be read and re-read with unflagging interest.” 


Silas K. Hocking’s Popular Works. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, uniform style, price 2s. 6d. each. 


DOCTOR DICK, and other Tales. With Original Illustrations by 


J. Ayton SYMINGTON. 


_ The New Age says: ‘‘One of Mr. Hocking’s best stories; vigorous, wholesome, and 
intensely interesting.” ee 

The Nottingham Guardian says: “‘ Written in that fine healthy style so characteristic 
of this author.” 


THE BLINDNESS OF MADGE TYNDALL. With Original 


Illustrations by LANCELOT SPEED. 


The Scotsman says: ‘It is written with great skill, and is in a remarkable way 
realistic.” 


In fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 1s. 6d. 
SOCIAL MODELS: A Series of Addresses on Social Themes. 


The Literary World says: ‘‘ We can scarcely speak too highly of these studies of 
social relationships ; Shey are devout, bright, and practical in an eminent degree, full 
of wise teaching and kindly suggestions.” 


In fcap., handsome vellum paper cover, gilt top, 1s. 


SWEETHEARTS YET: Chapters on Love and Home. 


ConTENts :—Loye and Courtship—Husbands and Wives—-Husbands and 
Husbands—Wives and Wives—Parents and Children—Parents and 
Parents—Children and Children—House and Home, 

The I: poy eon aoe says: ‘‘‘Sweethearts Yet’ is one of the slenderest and yet one of the 


tenderest booklets. The author’s words are words of wise counsel—the words of a 
large-hearted man taking the same view of life.” 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, fully Illustrated, price 1s. each. 
OUR JOE. 


The Spalding Free Press says: ‘The whole story abounds in thrilling and pathetic 
passages. 
POOR MIKE: The Story of a Waif. 

The St. James's Gazette says: “' A little story fitted by its deep pathos less for children 
than for elder folk.” 


CHIPS: A Story of Manchester Life. 


The Edinburgh Daily Review says: ‘The good which such a story as this is calculated 
to effect cannot be estimated.” 


These Works can be obtained at all Booksellers in the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, or direct from the Publishers, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
AND NEW YORK. 
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